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LEO PHH REVISED HDITION. 


Tur last quarter of a century has revealed many im- 
portant facts in the development of language. During 
this period philclogical research has thrown new light 
upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the laws of pho- 
netic change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
and upon the origin and history of numerous construc- 
tions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to 
the full benefit of the important practical results which 
these labors in the field of linguistic study have brought 
within the proper sphere of the school. In securing this 
advantage, however, care must be taken not to divert the 
attention of the learner from the one object before him 
—the attainment of a full aad accurate knowledge of the 
language. 

The volume now offered to the public has been pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author’s Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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7 PREFACE. 


accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of the language, ex- 
hibiting not only grammatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definite rules, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. To secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2. Itis intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all difficult and in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistic questions natur- 
ally suggested by the study of Latin grammar.’ 

An attempt has been made to indicate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.’ 

With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. ; 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 


1 See page xv. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to be regarded as an indispensable qualification for the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. 

2 See page 4, foot-note 4; also page 9, note ?, 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1. LATIN GRAMMAR treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts : 

I. OrTHOGRAPHY, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

Il. Erymoxnogy, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

il. Syntrax, which treats of the construction of sen- 


tences. 
IV. Prosopy, which treats of quantity and versification. 


PART FIRST. 
OBRDHOG RAPHY, 


ALPHABET. 


2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of 2.’ 


1 The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cumae. In its origi- 
nal form it contained twenty-one letters: A, B, C, D, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, 0, P, 
Q, BR, 8, T, U, X, Z. C was a modification of the Greek gamma, and 2’ of the digam- 
ma. @ was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. @C had 
the sound afterward denoted by g; K, the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet, 
see Whitney, pp. 59-70: Papillon, pp. 28-48; Wordsworth, pp. 5-10; Roby, L., pp. 21-62; 
Sievers, pp. 24-108; Corssen, I., pp. 1-346; Kihner, I., pp. 35-49. 


2 ALPHABET. 


1. Cin the fourth century s. ©. supplied the place both of Cand of @. 

2. G, introduced in the third century B. o., was formed from C' by simply 
changing the lower part of that letter. 

3. Even in the classical period the original form C was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with G. Thus @. stands for Gaius, 
Cn. for Gnaeus. See 649. , 

4, J, j, modifications of J, 7, introduced in the seventeenth century of our 
era to distinguish the consonant J, 7 from the vowel /,7, are rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others.1 

5. The letters w and 2, originally designated by the character V,? are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, % is seldom used, and y and 2 occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 


8. Letters are divided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants,* and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions, as seen in the following 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 
I. VOWELS. 


1. OPEN VOWEL 4 , . : 3 , : a 
2. MEDIAL VOWELS : ‘ ; z : e ° 
8. CLosE vowELs® . ; ; ; : : i y u 


1 Throughout the classical period, Z, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, sup- 
plied the place of 7, ¢ and J, j. As practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the use of 2, wu, and v, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
justify the use of J, 7 in educational works, especially as the Romans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of Z to designate this consonant? 

2 Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U, w 
and JV, v, but it was subsequently modified to U. 

% If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus 7, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ¢e, is a vowel; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y: e’-% (@’-ee, vowel), é’-jus (@/-yus, conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with @-ee-ws). 

4 In pronouncing the open vowel a as in father, the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals, the aspirate, the fricatives, and 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete. 

5 Fis amedial vowel between the open a and the close 7, 0 a medial vowel between 
the open a and the close w; ¢ is a palatal vowel, ua labial; y was introduced from the 
Greck. The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
a line, with @ in the middle, with ¢ at the palatal extreme, and with w at the labialextreme: 


. 


i e a ° u 


ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 3 


If. CONSONANTS. 


GUTTIURALS. Derntats. LABIALs, 

1. SEMIVOWELS, sonant me : Lonny 7) v=w 
2. NASALS, sonané . : : : n! n m 
38. ASPIRATE, surd : : : ' h 
4, FRICATIVES, comprising 

1. Liguids, sonant . : : Woe 

2. Spirants, surd : . : 8 f£ 
5. Mutes, comprising 

1. Sonant Mutes : : g d b 

2. Surd Mutes . é , . Ck q t p 


Norz 1.—Observe that the consonants are divided, 
I. According to the organs chiefly employed in their production, into 
1. Gutturals—throat letters, also called Palatals ; 
2. Dentals—teeth letters, also called Linguals ; 
3. Labials—lip letters. 
Il. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 
1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 
2. Surds, or voiceless letters.2 
Norz 2.—‘=cs,3 and z= ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the spirant s. 


4, DIpHTHONGS are formed by the union of two vowels 
in one syllable. 


Norzt.—The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, aw, and ew. Li, ot, 
and wi are rare.4 


ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.® 
5. VowEts.—The vowel sounds are the following : 


1 With the sound of 7 in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals: congréssus, 
meeting. 

2 The distinction between a sonant and a swrd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant } and its corresponding surd p in such words as bad, pad. 
B is vocalized, p is not. 

3 YX often represents the union of g and s, but in such cases g is probably first assimi- 
lated to c; see 30, 33, 1. 

4 Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial vowel, 
a, @, or 0, with a close vowel, @ or 2, as ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ow. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the two close yowels, as wz. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see 23, note. 

» In this country three distinct methods are recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 
They are generally known as the Roman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Corssen and others haye revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
yalue in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 

~ciation may be adopted for actual use in the class-room, the pupil should sooner or 
later be made familiar with the leading features of the Roman Method, which is at least 
an approximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 


4 ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Lone. Snort. 
Alike din father: 4-ris.! a like ain Cuba:3 a’-met. 
oe <6 @ “prey: e'-di. | e “ 6. net: re’ -get. 
i “ «% “ machine:? 7-17, i “ «4 “ cigar: vt-det. 
Ono rel dls 6'-ras. | o “ o “* obey mo’ -net. 
Sc orunlone i -no. | ve ag fem’ su'-mus, 


J. A short yowel in a long syllable is pronounced short: swd,* w as in 
sum, su'-mus. But see 16, note 2. 
2, ¥, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin 7 and ~, similar to the French w and the German w%. iVj'-sa. 
3. I preceded by an accented a, ¢, 0, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound of y in yet (7): A-chd'-ia ( A-ki'-ya). 
4, U®in gu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w: qui (kwé), “in'-gua (lin'-gwi), sud'-sit (swii'-sit). 
6. DieutHones.—In diphthongs each vowel retains its 
own sound : 
ae (for ai) like the English my (yes): mén'-sae.$ 
au like ow in how: caw'-sa. 
oe (for 02) like oi in coin: foe'-dus. 
1. Ei as in veil, eu with the sounds of e and w combined, and 02 =o0e, 
oceur in a few words: dein,’ neu'-ter, proin.7 
7. CoNsONANTS. — Most of the consonants are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 
c like & in king: cé’-lés (kay-lace), ct'-v7 (ké-wé). 
g “ g “ get: re'-gunt, re'-gis, ge'-nus. 


1 The Latin vowels marked with the sign ~ are long in quantity, i. e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked are short in quantity; sce 16, note 3. 

2 Or é like @ in made, 7 like é in me, and %@ like oo in moon. 

% The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long yowels, but occupy only 
half as much time in utterance. 

4 Observe the difference between the length or quantity of the vowel and the length 
or quantity of the syllable. Here the yowel w is short, but the syllable sunt is long; 
see 16,1. Insyllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, it 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to determine the natural quantity 
of the vowels; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

® This is sometimes called the parasitic «, as haying been developed in many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 
50; Peile, p. 883; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

®° Combining the sounds of a@ and 4, 


7 When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry (608, IIL.); otherwise as dissyllables: 
de!-in, pro'-in. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 5 


j likey in yet: jw’-stwm (yoo-stum), ja'-cet. 
Bl sh Tsonies se -€c)?180 Or PAs -Si-c. 

t “ ¢ “ time: ti’-mor, to’-tus, dc'-tt-0. 

v “ w we: va'-dum, vi’-c2, vi'-ti-um.! 


Notz.—Before s and ¢, d has the sound of p: urbs, sub/-ter, pronounced wrps, sup/- 
ter.2 Oh has the sound of &: cho’-rus (ko/-rus). 


8. SYLLABLES.—In dividing words into syllables, 

1, Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: md’-re, 
per-sud'-dé, mén'-sae, 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it— 
one or more—as can be conveniently pronounced at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:* pa'-ter, pa'-trés, ge’-ne-rt, do'-mi-nus, nd'-scit, si'-stis, 
clau'-stra, mén'-sa, bel'-lum, tem'-plum, émp'-tus. But— 

3. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 
the first of these parts ends in a consonant: ab’-es, 06-2'-re. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.4 


9. VowELs.—Vowels generally have their long or snore 
English sounds. ° 

10. Lone Sounps.—Vowels have their long English 
sounds—a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, Oo in note, UW in 
tube, y in type—in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel : 

Se, st, ser’-vi, ser'-vo, cor’ -nu, mir'-sy. 

2. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong 

De'-us, de-o'-rum, de'-ae, di-e'-i, ni'-hi-lum.® 


1 There is some ‘uncertainty in regard to the sound of v. Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English 2, in all other situations the sound of 20. 

2 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

8 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o’-mmis, z/-pse. Roby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Romans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

4 Scholars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the English 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Roman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

6 These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them; Thus, before 7, when jinal, or followed by another consonant, 
e, %, and w are scarcely distinguishable, while @ and o are pronounced as in far, for. 
Between gu and dr, or rt, a approaches the sound of 0: quar’tus, as in quarter. 

6 In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate 2; hence the first 7 in nihilwn is 
treated as a vowel before another vowel; for the same reascn, ch, ph, and th are treated 
as single mutes; thus 72 in Athos and Othrys. 


6 ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION, 


3. In penultimate’ syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute followed by a liquid: 

Pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ho-no'-ris, A'-thos, O'-thrys. 

4, In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
sonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Do-lo'-ris, cor’-po-ri, con'-su-lis, a-gric'-o-la. 

1) A wnaccented has the sound of a final in America: men'-sa, a-cu'-tus, 
a-ma'-mus.? 

2) E and y unaccenéed, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
ally have the short sound: nob’'-i-lis (nob’-e-lis), Am/'-y-cus (Am'-e-cus). 

8) I preceded by an accented a, e, 0, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a semivowel® with the sound of y in yet: A-cha'ia (A-ka'-ya), 
Pom-pe'-ius (Pem-pe’-yus), La-to'-ia (La-to'-ya), Har-py'-ia (Har-py'-ya). 

4) U has the short sound before 0/, and the other vowels before gl 
and d@.: Pub-lic'-o-la, Ag-la'-o-phon, At'-las. 

5) U4 in qu, and generally in gu and sw before a vowel, has the sound 
of w: gui (kwi), qua; lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), lin'-quis ; sua'-de-o (swa’-de-o). 

6) Comrounp Worps.—When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the short sound: a in ab'-es, e in red'-it, i in in'-it, o in 0b'-~it, prod'-est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the long sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds: post'-guam, hos'-ce. 
'-ti-am and quo'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words.® 


11. Sport Sounps.—Vowels have their short English 
sounds—a as in fat, e in met, iin pin, o in not, u in tud, 
¥y in myth—in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 

A'-mat, a'-met, rex'~it, sol, con'-sul, Te’-thys ; except post, es final, and os 
Jinal in plural cases: ves, di'-es, hos, a'gros, 

2. In all syllables before x, or any two consonants except 
a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4): 


Rex'-at, bel'-lum, rex-e'-runt, bel-lo' rum. 


1 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 

2 Some give the same sound to @ jimal in monosyllables: da, gua; while others give | 
it the Zong sound according to 10, 1. 

% Sometimes written 7. 

4 This is sometimes called the parasitic w, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 50; Peile, 
p. 383; Corssen, I., pp, 69, 70, and 8d. ‘ 

5 Etiam is compounded of et and jam; quoniam, of quom = quum, etm, and jam. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. be 


3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 


Dom'-i-nus, pat'-ri-bus. But— 

1) A, e, or 0 before a single consonant (or a mute and a liquid), fol- 
lowed by e, 2, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a’-ci-es, 
a'-cri-a, me'-re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except 6/, has the long sound: Pu’-ni-cus, sa-lw’-bri-tas. é 

3) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 


12. DiputHones.—Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 
lows: 

Ae like e: Cace’-sar, Daed’-a-lus) | Au as in author: aw'-rum. 

Oe like e: Oe'-ta, Oed'<-pus,} Eu as in neuter: new’-ter, 

1. #i and o¢ are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin: het, proin sy see Synaeresis, 608, III. 

2. Ui, as a diphthong with the long sound of 7, occurs in ew, hut, huie. 


13. Consonants.—-The consonants are pronounced in 
general as in English. Thus— 


I. C and G are soft (like s and 7) before e, 7, y, ae, and oe, and hard in 
other situations: ce’-do (se’-do), ci'-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, coe'-pi, a'-ge (a’-je), 
a'-gi; ca'-do (ka'-do), co'-go, eum, Ga'-des. But 

1. C has the sound of sh— 

1) Before < preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel: 
so'-ct-us (so'-she-us) ; 

2) Before ew and yo preceded by an accented syllable: ca-du'-ce-us (ca- 
du’-she-us), Sic'-y-on (Sish’-y-on). 

2. Chis hard like &£- cho'-rus (ko'-rus), Chi'-os (Ki'-os). 

3. G has the soft sound before g soft: ag'-ger. 

Il. S, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words son, 
time, expect: sa'-cer, ti'-mor, rex'-i (rek'-si). But— 

1. S, 7, and X are aspirated before z preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel—s and ¢ taking the sound of sh, and x that of ksh + Al’- 
si-wm (Al'-she-um), a7’-ti-wm (ar'-she-um), anz'-i-us (ank'-she-us), But 

1) 7 loses the aspirate—(1) after s, t, or @: Os’-ti-a, At’-ti-us, mix’-ti-o ; (2) in old 
infinitives in ter: jlec’-ti-er; (8) generally in proper names in tion (tyon): Phi-lis’- 
ti-on, Am-phic'-ty-on. 


1 The diphthong has the long sound in Cae’-sar and Oe’-ta, according to 10, 3, but 
the short sound in Daed’-a-lus (Ded’-a-lus) and Oed’-i-pws (Ed’-i-pus), according to 
11, 3, as e would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 


8 CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


2, S is pronounced like z— 


1) At the end of a word, after ¢, ae, au, b, m,n, 7: spes, praes, laus, urbs, hi’-ems, 
MONS, PAs ; 

2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding English words: Oae’-sar, 
Caesar; caw/-sa, cause; mu’-sa, muse; mi’-ser, miser, miserable, etc. 


3. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of 2: Xan'-thus, 
14, SyLLABLES.—In dividing words into syllables— 


1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: mo'-re, 
per-sua' -de, men'-sae. 

2, Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'-ter, 
pa'-tres, a-gro'-rum, au-di'-vi; gen'-c-ri, dom'-i-nus ; bel'-lum, pat'-ri-bus ; 
emp’ -tus, tem'-plum ; rex'-i, anx'-i-us ; post'-quam, hos'-ce.! 


CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.? 


15. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
country, take— 


1. The Roman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs; see 5 and 6, 
2. The English pronunciation of the consonants ;* see 13. 
8. The Roman division of words into syllables; see 8. 


QUANTITY. 


16. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
or common." 

I. Lone.—A syllable is long in quantity— 

1. If it contains a diphthong ora long vowel: haec, rés.° 


1 Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as post’-guam, that in other cases, after a 
yowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa/-ter, etc., and that, after a yowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is joined to such vowel, as in gen’-e-rz and don’-i-nus,; that two consonants are 
separated, as in bel’/-dwm, etc.; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mute and 
a liquid, the last two, are joined to the following syllable, as in emp/-tus, ete., but that 
the double consonant @ is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rea’/-i, anw’-i-us. 

2 Strictly speaking, there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

8 Though the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 

4 Common—i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short. For rules of quantity see 
Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given for the conyenience of the learner. 

& See note 8 below. 


ACCENTUATION. 9 


2. If its vowel is followed by 7, x, or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid:* dua, réz, 
sunt.” 

II. SHort.—A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
di'-és, vi'-ae, ni'-hil. 

III. Common.—A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a’-g77. 

Notre 1.—Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the quantity of the 
syllable.s 

Notr 2.—Vowels are long before ms and nf, generally also before gn and 
j+ con'-sul, in-fe'-lix, reg’-num, hit'-jus.* 

Nore 8.—The signs ~, ~ are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is dong, the second that it is 
convmon, i. &., sometimes long and sometimes short: a-md'-b0. All vowels 


not marked are to be treated as short.® 
Norse 4.—Diphthongs are always long. 


ACCENTUATION.® 


17. Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
first : mén'-sa. 


Notr.—Monosyllables are also accented. 


18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 


1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid; if the liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 
2 Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or short. Thus it is 
long in 7éw, but short in dua and swnt. 
3 Thus in Jong syllables the vowels may be either long or short, as in réx, dua, sunt ; 
see foot-note 4, p.4. But in short syllables the vowels are also short. 
»  * See Schmitz, pp. 8-83, also p. 56; Kihner, L., p. 137; also H. A. J. Munro’s pam- 
vulet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 
5 See p. 4, foot-note 4. in many works short yowels are marked with the sign ~: 
regis, 5 
6 With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of voice. as 
with us, but to musical pitch, It was also distinguished as acute or circumflex. ‘Thus 
all monosy!lables and all words in which the vowel of the penult is long and the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while ull other accented words 
were said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value in pronunciation. 
On the general subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10; Roby, I., pp. 98-100; Kihner, I., 
p. 148; ee IL., pp. 806-808. 


10 PHONETIC CHANGES. 


the Penult,! if that is long in quantity,’ otherwise on the 
Antepenult :* ho-no'-ris, con'-su-lis. 


1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of the 
full form. Thus— 

1) Genitives in 7 for 22 and vocatives in 7 for ie: in-ge'-ni for in-ge'-ni-i, 
Mer-cu'-ri for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final ¢: d-lie’ for il-li'-ce, il-lac' for 
vl-ld'-ce, -is-tie’ for is-ti'-ce, etc.; bo-nan' for bo-nd'-ne, il-lan' for il-la’-ne, 
tan-ton' for tan-to'-ne, au-din' for au-dis'-ne, é-dite' for é-dii' -ce.8 

Nore 1.—Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics—i., e., are 
so closely united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 
own: sub 7u’'-di-ce. in-ter ré'-gés. 

Notr 2.—Penults conunon in quantity take the accent when used as long. 


2. Compounds are accented like simple words; but— 


1) The enclitics, gue, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., throw back their accents upon 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended: ho'~mz-ne'-que,* 
min-sa'-que,® e-go'-me. 

2) Facto, compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-cit.4 

8. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent—on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third: mo'-nw-é'-runt, 
mo'-nu-é-G'-mus,® tn-stau'-rd-vée'-runt. 

Norr.—A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents: ho’-5-rif’- 
& cen-tis’-sé-mus.® 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 


19, Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with phonetic laws.” 


1 The penult is the last syllable but one; the antepenult, the last but two. 

2 Thns the quantity of the sy//able, not of the vowel, determines the place of the ac- 
cent: regen’-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, though its vowel 
is short; see 16, L, 2. 

8 According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as wes-tras’ for ves-trda’-tis, or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-trds for ves-trd-tis, Sam-nis for Sam-ni-tis, also retained the 
accent of the fullform; but itis not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a school 
grammar. See Priscian, IV., 22. 

4 By the English method, hom’-i-ne’-que, cal’-e-fa'-cit. 

5 A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic: 
méeir'-sa, MEN-8a'-que. 

6 By the English method, mon/-w-é/-runt, mon’-u-e-ra/-mus, hon'-0-rif!-i-cen-tis!- 
si-mus. 

7 In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European family, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetic change has been 
from the extremes of the alphabetic scale—i. e., from the open @ at one extreme and 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 11 


I. CHANGES IN VOWELS. 
20. Vowels are often lengthened: 
1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants : 


Servoms,} servos, slaves; réyems, reges, kings; posnd, pond, I place; magi- 
pr,} maior or major, greater, 


2. In the inflection of verbs: 


Lego, legi,2 1 vead, I have read; edd, edi, 1 eat, I have eaten; fugis, fugt, 
i dee, I have fled, 


Noze 1.—Sometimes yowels are changed, as well as lengthened: agé, égi, I drive, 
Ihave driven; facio, fécz, I make, I have made; see 255, II. 

Nore 2.—Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel: ducis, dicis, of a leader, you lead; regis, régis, you rule, of a king; tegé, toga, 
I cover, a covering, the toga.? See also 22, 1. 


21. Vowels are often shortened: 4 
1. Regularly in final syllables before m and ¢: 


Lram, eram,® Lwas; monedm, moneam, let me advise; audiam, audiam, 
let me hear; erdt, erat, he was; amdt, amat, he loves; monét, monet, he 
advises; st, st, may he be; audit, audit, he hears. 


2. Often in other final syllables. Thus— 


1) Final 4° is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives,® and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine’ 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension : 


from the close mutes at the other—toward the middle of the scale, where the yowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently find e 
or 0, or even ¢@ or wu, occupying the place of a primitive @; and we shall sometimes find a 
liquid or a fricative occupying the place of a primélive mute. See Whitney, p. 68; 
Papillon, p. 49; Peile, pp. 199 and 812. 

1 0 short in servoms is lengthened in servos to compensate for the loss of m, and 
@ sbort in magior is lengthened in mdéior, major, to compensate for the loss of g. 

2 The short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect; see 255, II. 

3 In ducis, dicts, and in regis, régis, the variation is simply in the quantity of the 
vowel, but in ¢egd, toga, the vowel itself is changed, appearing as e¢ in tegé and o in toga. 
Sometimes a single yowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another: 
Jides, faith, foedus, treaty. 

4 See Corssen, II., p. 436 seq. 

5 In all these examples, the form with the long vowel in the final syllable is the earlier 
form, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennius, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

6 Corssen regards numerals in -gintd, as tr?-gintd, quadrd-gintd, ete., as Plural 
Neuters, and @ as the original ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with @ in ant-ed, post-ed, inter-cd, praeter-ed, ante-hd-c, praeter-hd-c. See 
Corssen, II., p. 455. For a different explanation, see 304, IV., N. 2, 

7 In masculine nouns of the first declension @ final was short in the Nominative even 
in early Latin: scriba, a scribe. But most stems in @ weakened q too, and thus passed 
into the second declension, 
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Templa, templa, temples; genera, genera, kinds; gravid, gravia, heavy; 
nvisd, musa, muse; bond, bona, good. 
2) In Ar, Sr, and 4l final, @ and 6 are regularly shortened: 

_ Regér, regar, let me be ruled; audiar, audiar, let me be heard; audior, 
audior, 1 am heard; honér, honor, honor; orator, ordior, orator; moneor, 
moneor, Lam advised; animdle, animal (27), animal, an animal, 

8) Final @, i, and 6 are sometimes shortened: 


Benz, bene, well; nube, nibe, with a cloud; nisi, nist, unless; 727, 202 


? ce 
there; Jed, leo, a lion; eg, ego, I. 


22, Vowels are often weakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels.! 


The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows: 


a, 0, u, e i? 


Thus ais changedtoo...u.. 


Nors.—The change from a through o to w is usually arrested at wv, while a 
is often changed directly through e to ¢ without passing through o or w.3 


1. Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, ete. : 


Carmen, carmenis, carminis, a song, of a song; jrictus, frictubus, fritc- 
tibus, fruit, with fruits; facid, cdn-facid, cdn-ficid, I make, I accomplish; 
factus, in-factus, in-fectus, made, not made; damnd, con-damnd, condem- 
no, 1 doom, I condemn; ¢ened, con-tened, con-tined, I hold, I contain; cado, 
ea-cad-t, ce-cid-i, 1 fall, I have fallen; tuba, tuba-cen, tubi-cen, a flute, a flute- 
player. 


1 See Corssen, I1., pp. 1-436. The process by which vowels are shortened (21), weak- 
ened, or dropped (2'7), and by which diphthongs are weakened to single yowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as PoHonetio Decay, It 
may result from indistinct articulation, or from an effort to secure ease of utterance. For 
a difficult sound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
effort. 


2 But w, e, and ¢ differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 
5 That is, the open a@ is changed either to the close uw through the medial 0, as seen 
on the right side of the following yowel-triangle, or to the close 7 through the medial e, 
as seen on the left side: 
Open vowel é , : 5 és A C a 
Medial vowels . : é 
Close vowels . ¥ ; c a w 


4 The syllable men was originally man. The original @ has been weakened to ¢ in 
carmen and to z in carmin-is. 
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2. Vowels are often weakened without any such special cause: ! 

Puevom, puerum, a boy 3 filios, filius, son; sont, sunt, they are; regont, 
regunt, they rule; decwmus, decimus, tenth; mdxumus, maximus, greatest; 
legitumus, legitimus, lawful; aestumd, aestimo, I estimate. 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted: 

1. Into a pipHTHONG : ménsd-2, ménsai, ménsae, tables; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a Lone vowrL. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, e, and o: 

Améaverat, amaerat, amadrat, he had loved; amdvisse, amaisse, amasse, to 
luave loved; jlzvérunt, jleerunt, jlerunt, they have wept; ndvisse, noisse, ndsse, 
to know; servo2, servd, for the slave. 

Norr.—The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
ened as follows: 

ai’ generally into ae; sometimes into 6 or i. 

oi generally into oe; sometimes into @ or i. 

ei generally into i; sometimes unchanged. 

au sometimes into 6 or 1; generally unchanged. 
eu generally into i; rarely unchanged. 

ou regularly into t. 

Aidilis, aedilis, an aedile; Lomai, Romac, at Rome; amaimus, amémus, 
let us love; in-caedit, in-cidit, he cuts into; ménsazs, ménsis, with tables; 
Joidus, foedus, treaty ; coira, coera, cura, care; lotdos, loedus, tidus,’ play ; 
puerois, pueris, for the boys; cedvis, civis, citizen; lautus, lotus,+ elegant ; 
ex-claudo, ex-clido, I shut out; doucit, ducit, he leads; jous, jus,® right. 

24, Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus— 


1 That is, by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an original a of the parent language to ¢ or o in Latin, and in some words 
toz or wu, Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words in which he supposes a 
primitive @ to have been weakened to 9, e, orz. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 
parent language. 


SANSKRIT. LATIN. ENGLISH, | SANSKRIT. Latin. ENGLISH. 
sapta, septem, seven. | padas, pedés, Sect. 
aya, noyem, nine. | nayas, noyus, new, 
daca, decem, ten. | vak, vox, voice. 
mata, mater, mother. | vicas, vocis, of @ voice. 
sadas, sedés, seat, | vicam, vocem, voice, 


2 The forms ai, o@, cz, au, er, and ow are all found in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the classical period az had been already changed to ae, o% to oe, and ow to w. 

3 Loidos, the earliest form, became loedus by weakening 07 to oe, and 0 to wu (22, 2); 
then loedus became laidus by weakening o¢ to @. 

4 Lautus, the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

5 As ew and ow were both weakened to 7, it is not easy to give trustworthy examples 
of the weakening of ew to 7. 
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1, E is the favorite vowel before 7, x, or two or more consonants: 
Cinisis, cineris’ (31), of ashes; judix, judex, judge; militis, milets, miles,? 
_ of a soldier, a soldier. 
Norr.—Z final is also a favorite vowel: servo, serve, O slave; monéeris, 
monezri, monere,s you are advised ; mari, mare, sea. 


2. Lis the favorite vowel before n, s, and ¢: 


Homonis, hominis, of a man; pulver or pulvis,t dust; salites, salatis, ot 
safety; verotds, veritas, truth ; genetor, genitor, father. 

8. U is the favorite vowel before / and m, especially when followed by 
another consonant : 

Epistola, epistula, letter; volt, vult, he wishes; facilitas, factltds (27), 
JFacultas, faculty ; monémentum, monumentum, monument; colomna, colum- 
na, column, 


25, Assimmation.—A vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus— 


1. A vowel before another vowel is often partially 5 assimilated. J is thus 
changed to e before a, 0, or w+ da, ea, this; 20, e0, 1 go; cunt, eunt, they zo; 
tadem, eadem, same; divus, dius (36, 4), deus, god. 

Norr.— When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assimilation is said to 
be regressive, but sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive. Thus the ending 7d (21, 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
may become ié; luauriad (perhaps for ixurids), liwurizs, luxury; materia, materiés,® 
material. 

2. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus— 

1) Z# is assimilated to z+ mehi, mihi, for me; tebi, tebi, for you; sebi, sidi, 
for himself; nehi?, nihzl, nothing. 

2) UY is assimilated to 7+ cénsuliwm, consilium, counsel; exsulium, ex- 
silium, exile. 

8) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated; 0 to e: boné, bené, bene (21, 2), 
well; etow- tegurium, tugurium, hut; @ tod. sécors, sdcors, stupid. 


26, Dissmmation.—A vowel is often changed by dissimilation, 


1 Cinisis, from cénts, becomes cineris by changing s to 7 between two vowels, mak- 
ing e¢miris (31, 1), and by then changing ¢ to ¢ before ». 

2 Observe that the vowel which appears as ¢ in m2litis before Zé, takes the form of e 
in milets before ts, as also in mes for milets. 

S Monéris becomes monére by dropping s (36, 5), and changing final ¢ to e. 

4 Observe that the form in 7 has e, while that in s has 7. 

5 That is, it is made like it, adapted to it, but does not become identical with it. 
Thus ¢ before a may be changed to e, but not to a. 


* Thus from nouns in 2d of the first declension were developed nearly all nouns in is 
of the fifth. 
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i. e., by being made unlike the following vowel: 7, ¢, these ; dis, 
éis, for these.* 

Norr.—The combination 7i is sometimes avoided by the use of ein place of the sec- 
ond ¢; pietds instead of ptitds, piety ; societds, society; varietds, variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulum, templum, temple; vineulum, vinclum, band; benigenus, beniy- 
nus,? benignant; amad, amd, I love; temploa, templa, temples; animale, ani- 
mal,’ an animal; si-ne, stn, if not; dice, dic, say 3 eswm, sum, I am; esumus, 
sumus, We are. 


Norse.—After a word ending in a yowel or in m, esé, he is, often drops the initial e, 
and becomes attached to the preceding word: rés optwma est, rés optwmast, the thing 
is best; optumwm est, optumumst, it is best; domi est, domist, he is at home. In the 
same way és, thou art, is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 
ends in a yowel: homd es, homds, you area man, For the loss of a final s from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note, 


II, INTERCHANGE OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 


28. The vowel 7 and the consonant i—also written j—are some- 
times interchanged : 

Altior,s higher; magior, mdior or major, greater; zpsius, of himself; éius 
or gus, of him, 

29. The vowel w and the consonant u—generally written v—are 
often interchanged : 

Col-ui,® I have cultivated; vocd-vi,5 I have called; ndvita, naévta, nauta, 
sailor; volvtus, voliitus, rolled; lavtus, lautus or lotus,* washed; movtus, 
moutus, motus,® moved. 


Norr.—The Liquids and Nasals are sometimes so fully yocalized as to develop vowels 


1 The combination ww was also ayoided in early Latin either by retaining the second 
yowel in the form of 0, instead of weakening it to wu, or by changing gu to ¢: equos, 
afterward eguws, a horse; quom, or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, gwum, when. Observe that when o becomes w, a preceding gu becomesc : guom, 
cum ; loquotis, locitus, haying spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

2 See 16, note 2. 

8 Observe that after e is dropped, @ is shortened in the final syllable: animal, ani- 
mal; see 21, 2. 

4 In the comparative ending tor, as seen in altior, i is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, as seen in maior, major, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written j. 
I thus becomes j between two vowels; see 2, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
zus, 7 is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant. 

6 The ending which appears as wz in col-wi becomes v2 in vocd-vi. U becomes v 
between two vowels. 

6 Ifa vowel precedes the » thus changed to 2, a contraction takes place—a-w becom- 
ing aw, rarely 6, 0-w becoming 6, and u-w becoming @: lavtus, lautus, lotus, washed ; 
movtus, moutus, motus, moved; juvtus, juutus, jitus, assisted, 
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before them.!. Thus agr (for agrus) becomes ager,? field; der (for deris), dcer,? sharp; 
regm, regem, king ; sm (for esm), sum, Iam}; snt (for esnt), sunt, they are, 


Ill. CHANGES IN CONSONANTS. 


80. A Guttural—e, g,° q (qu), or h*—before s generally unites 
with it and forms x: 

Dues, dux, leader; pacs, pax, peace; regs, récs,> réc, king ; legs, lecs, lex, 
law; cogusi, cocsi,> coxt, | have cooked; trahsi, tracst, traxz, I have drawn. 

Nore 1.—V for gv in 1720, I live, is treated as a guttural: vivs?, vicst, viv7, I have 
lived. 

Norte 2.—For the Dropping of the Guttural before s, see 36, 3. 


81. S is often changed to r: 


1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels: jlésés, flores, flowers ; 
jusa, jura, rights; ménsdsum, ménsdrum, of tables; agrésum, agrorum, of 
fields; esam, eram, I was; esdémus, erdmus, we were; fuesunt, fuerunt, they 
have been; fweszt, fuerit, he will have been; amdset, amaret, he would love; 
regisis, regeris,® you are ruled. 

2. Often at the end of words: honds, honor, honor; rdbos, rébus, robwr, 
strength; puesus, pucrus, puer,’ boy 3 regituse, regiture, regitur,” he is ruled.8 

8. Sometimes before m, », or vs casmen, carmen, song; vetesnus, veternus, old; 
hodiesnus, hodiernus, of this day ; Ifinesva, Minerva, the goddess Minerva. 

82. D is sometimes changed to 1: 

Dacrima, lacrima, tear; dingua, lingua, language ; odére, olére, to emit an 
odor. 


Nore 1.—J final sometimes stands in the place of an original 7; 2@,° this; ¢stud, 
that; tdZud, that; quod, quid, what, which? 

Notr 2.—Dv at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes 0: dvellum, bellum, 
war; dvis, bis, twice; (2) sometimes drops d; dviginti, viginti, twenty; and (8) some- 
times drops 7 dvis, dis, inseparable particle (308), in two, asunder. 


38. PartiaL AsstMiLATION.—A consonant is often partially” 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus— 


1 This occurs between consonants and at the end of words after consonants. 

2 The ending ws or és is dropped (36, 5, 2), note), and 7 jinal vocalized to er; m 
becomes em in regem, and wm in swm; n becomes wn in sunt. 

3 Sometimes gu: eastingust, exstincs?, exstinw?, I haye extinguished. 

4 For an original gh. 

5 The process seems to be that the guttural before s first becomes ¢c, and then unites 
with s and forms a: thus in cogus7?, gu becomes c, 

® Observe that ¢ before s becomes e before 7; see 24. 

7 Here s was probably changed to 7 before the final yowel was dropped. 

® Literally, he rules himself. 

® For it, zstwt, etc. D stands for ¢ also in the old Ablative in d: praeddd for prae- 
dat, afterward praedd, with booty; magistrdtad for magistratit, magistrati, from 
the magistracy. 


10 That is, it is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter. 
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1, Before the surd s or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
; 1 é 
corresponding surd, p! orc: 

Seribsi, scripst, I have written; scrtbius, scriptus, written; rest, récst, rect 
(30), I have ruled; régtus, réctus, ruled. See also 35, 3, note. 

Nore.— Qu, i for gh, and v for gv are also changed to ¢ before s and ¢: coqusit,? 
coesit, cowit, he has cooked; coqgutus, coctus, cooked; trahsit,3 tracsit,3 trait, he has 
drawn ; trahtus, tractus, drawn; vivsit,* vicsit, viwit, he has lived; vivtitrus, victirus, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or ¥, a surd ¢, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or ad: 

Neclego, neglego, I neglect ; sec-mentum, segmentum, a cutting; populicus,® 
piplicus, publicus,’ public; quatra,’ quadra, a square; qguatragintd, quadra- 
ginta, forty. 

8. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed to m:8 

Inperd, imperd, 1 command; inperdior, imperdtor, commander; indélis, 
imbéllis, unwarlike. 

Norte.—Before m, a Labial p or } is changed to m ina few words: sopnus, somnus, 
sleep ; Sabniwm, Samnium, the country of the Samuites. 

4, M is changed to n— 

1) Regularly before a Dental Mute: 

Humdem, eundem, the same ; edrumdem, edrundem, of the same ; guemdam, 
quendam, a certain one; tamtus, tantus, so great; quamtus, quantus, how 
great, as great. 

2) Often before a Gutiural Mute : 

Humece, hune, this; nwm-ce, nune,® now; prim-ceps, princeps, first ; niim- 
quam or ninquam,? never; guamquam or quanquam, although. 


1 But d is generally retained (1) before s in nouns in bs: urds, not urps, city, and in 
ads, from; and (2) before s and ¢ in 900, on account of, and swb, under, in compounds and 
derivatives: ob-servdns, observant; ob-tisus, obtuse; swb-scrzbd, I subscribe; swb-ter, 
under. In these cases, however, } takes the sound of p, so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not in writing. Itis probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was observed even when omitted in writing: inprimis and tm- 
primis, both pronounced témprimis. See Roby, I. p. lvii.; Munro, p. 10. 

2 Qu, also written gv, is not a syllable; nor is w or v in this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by g, which is never found 
without it. 

3 For traghsit; his dropped, and g assimilated to e. 

4 For gvigvsit ; the first g and the second vw are dropped: vigsi?, vicsit, vixit. 

5 From populus, the people. 

6 Pis changed to b, and o is weakened to w,; see 22. 

7 From guattuor, four. 

8 That is, the dental m becomes the labial a. 

9 “Or” placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use: nwmaguam or 

minquam. In other cases the last is the only approyed form: nune, princeps. 


- 
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Nore 1.—Before the ending -qgue, m is generally retained: ! quiewmque, whoever; 
quemgue, every one; namgue, for indeed. 
Nore 2.—Quom-iam or quom-jain becomes guoniam, since. 


34, A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus— 

1. 'T or d is often assimilated before n or 8: 

Petna, penna, feather ; snercednarius, mercénnarius, mercenary ; concutsit, 
concussit, he has shaken. 

Norr.— WV before s is sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops p- 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; sumsit, sumpsit, he has taken. 

2. D, n, or x is often assimilated before 1: 

Seduia, sedla (27), sella, scat; wnulus, inlus (27%), wllus, any; puerula, 
puerta, puclla, girl. 

3. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m: 

Sub-moved or sum-moved, 1 remove; supmus, summus, highest; jlagma, 
jlamma, flame ; inméotus or immotus, unmoved. 

Norre.—For Assmmation in Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 

85, Dissmmmation.—The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus— 

1. Caeluleus becomes caeruleus, azure; medi-diés, meridiés, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with 7 to be used 
after 7, and one with 7 to be used after 7;? Gris, dlis; burum, bru, bu- 
lum 5* ecurwm, erum, culum: 

Popularis,t popular; régdlis,4 kingly ; délibrum, shrine ; trébulum, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulerwm, sepulchre ; perteulwm, peril. 

8. A Dental Mute—d or t—may unite with a following t in two ways: 

1) Dt or tt may become st: 

Lvdt, ést, he eats; rédtrum, rostrum, a beak ; equettris, equestris, equestrian, 

2) Dt or tt may become ss or s:° 


Fodtus, fossus, dug; vidtus, visus, seen; plauvdtus, plausus, praised; me 
tus, messus, reaped ; verttus, versus, turned. 


1 But probably with the sound of n; see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

2 This distinction is, however, not always observed. The form with 7, probably 
weakened from that with 7, became the favorite form, and was generally used if Z did 
not precede, 

° From burwm are formed (1) brwm by dropping w, and (2) bulum by weakening r 
into 7, In the same way erwm and culwm are formed from cwrwm. 

4 In popularis, Gris is used because 7 precedes; but in régdaZis, Gis is used because 
r precedes. When neither 7 nor 7 precedes, the weakened form Gis is used. 

5 Here d or tis changed to s by Dissimilation, 

6 In regard to the exact process by which @ or ¢¢ becomes ss or s, there is a diversity 
of opinion among philologians. See Papillon, p. 75; Roby, p. 62; Corssen, L., p. 208. 
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Nors.—Lgt may become Js;! rgt, rs; 1 Ut, Is; 2 and rrt, re:2 mulgtus, mulsus, 
milked; spargtus, sparsus, scattered; falltus, falsus, false; verrtus, versus, swept. 


36, Omrsston.—Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus— 

1, Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first : 

Clamentum,’ lamentum, lamentation; gndtus, ndtus, born; gnétus,4 notus, 
known; dviginti, viginti, twenty ; sfallit, fallit, he deceives, 

2, A Dental Mute—d or t—before 8 is generally dropped : 5 

Lapids, lapis, stone; aetdts, aetds, age; milets, miles, soldier; claudsi, 
clausi, | have closed. 

Note.—D is oecasicnally dropped before other consonants: hod-ce, hice, hoc, this ; 
quod-cired, quocircd,* for which reason : ad-gndscd, dgnoscd, I recognize, 

8. A Guttural Mute—e, g, or q (qu)—is generally dropped— 

1) Between a Liquid and s: 

Mutesit, mulsit, he has appeased; fulgsit, fulsit, it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t: 

Fulctus, fultus, propped ; sarctus, sartus, repaired, 

3) Between a Liquid and m: 

Fulgmen, fulmen, lightning ; torqumentum, tormentum, engine for hurling 
missiles. 

Nore 1.—A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations,’ 
Thus— 

1. C before m or n« liemen, liimen, light; lacena, lina, moon. 


2. C between n and @ or ¢: quinctus, quintus, fifth; qguincdecim, quindecin, fif- 


teen. 

8. G before m or v8 exagmen, examen (20, 1), a swarm; jugmentum, jumentum, 
beast of burden; magvult, mavuilt, he prefers; bregvis, brevis, short. 

Norn 2.—YX is sometimes dropped: sexdecim, sidecim (20, 1), sixteen; seanz, séni, 
six each ; texula, texla, téla, a web; awula, awla, dla, wing, 

Nore 3.—JN,° 7, and s are sometimes dropped : in-gndtus, 7gndtus, unknown; for- 
monsus, formosus, beautiful; quotiéns,19 quotiés, how often; deciéns, deciés,1 ten 


1 T is changed to s, and g is dropped. 

2 T is changed to s, and one Zis dropped in Z/¢, and one 7 in rrt, 

3 Compare cldmdé, I cry out. 

4 Seen in 7-gnodtus, ignotus, unknown. 

5 Probably first assimilated and then dropped : /apids, lapiss, lapis. But the dental 
is sometimes assimilated and retained: cédsz, césst, I have yielded: concutstt, concus- 
sit, he has shaken. 

6 O lengthened in compensation ; see 20, 1. 

7 Sentius becomes Séstius, a proper name; sexcent?, séscenti, six hundred; and 
miewtus, mistus, mixed, by dropping the mute contained in the double consonant @. 

8 G has also been dropped in G6 for agid, I say ; major for magior, greater, ete. 

® In numerals nt is sometimes dropped: ducentni, ducéni, two hundred each; v- 
gent-simus or vicent-simus, vigésimus or vicésimus, twentieth. 


10 So in all numeral adverbs in zéns, 7@s. The approved ending in most numeral 
- 
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times; mulier-bris, muliebris, womanly ; prorsa, prosa, prose ; isdem, idem, same ; 
jus-dex, jadew, judge; audisne, audine, audi, do you hear? visne, vine, vin, do 
you wish ? 

4, A Semivowel—j or v, also written i or u—is often dropped: 

Bi-jugae, biugae, bigae, chariot with two horses; guadri-jugae, quadrigae, 
chariot with four horses; con-junctus, cd-junctus, cunctus, the whole ; abjicio 
or abicié,! I throw away ; divitior, diitior, ditior, richer ; nevolo, neolo, nolo, I 
am unwilling ; amdverat, amaerat, amarat, he had loved.? 

Nors.—Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v- 87 vis, sizs, 87s, if 
you wish; 8? vultis, stultis, suldis, if you wish. 

5. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus— 

1) Final s is often dropped: * 


Moneris, monére (24,1, note), you are advised; lus, clu, tlle, that; zstus, 
istu, iste, that of yours; ipsus, ipsu, wpse, self, he ; parricidas,* parricida, pare 
ricide; magzs or mage, more ; sivis, stve, whether, lit., if you wish. 

Norr.—In the early poets es, thou art, and es¢, he is, after haying dropped the initial 
e, sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which has lost its finals: veritus 
es, veritu’s, you feared; tempus est, tempust, it is time; virtis est, virtist, it is virtue. 
See 27, note. 

2) A final d or t is often dropped : 

Cord, cor, heart; praedadd, praeda,§ with booty ; zntrdd, intra, within 3 ja- 
cilumed,® facillimé, most easily ; vénérunt,? véneru, vénere, they have come ; 
rexerunt, recere, they have ruled. 


Nore.—Sometimes both a yowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word: 
puerus, puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); deinde or dein, thereupon; nihkilum or nihil, nothing. 


3) A final n® is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
stems in on: 


Lebn, led, lion; praedin, praeds, robber; homon, hom, man. 


adverbs is 7és, but in those formed from indefinite numerals, as fot, guot, it is zéns: 
totiéns, quotiéns. 

1 This is the approved form in yerbs compounded of jacid and monosyllabie preposi- 
tions; but abicéo is pronounced as if written abjicid or ab-dicid, i. e., i= Ji, pronounced 
ye by the Roman method. The syllable a thus remains long. 

? Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of » with the attendant changes: 
revorsus, reorsus, rirsus, back ; swbhsvorsum, susvorswm, sworsum, siirsum, from be- 
low, on high. 

$ In early inscriptions proper names in os, afterward ws, occur without the s as often 
as with it: Rédscios, Roscio; Gabinios, Gabinio. 

* This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

® The Ablative singular ended anciently in d, originally ¢ Many prepositions and 
adyerbs in @ and @ are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in @. 

8 Written with one 7, afterward with two. 

7 Here final ¢ was first dropped, then , haying become final, also disappeared, and at 
last final % was weakened to e,; see 24, 1, note. 

5 In early inscriptions final 7 is often dropped. 
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PART SECOND. 
iN MPO Oar Ve 


87. Erymotocy treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

38. The Parts of Speech are—Wouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 


OAHAL PSE Re oly 
NOUNS. 


39, A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing: Cicero, Cicero; Rédma, Rome; domus, 
house. 

1. A Prorer Novn is a proper name, as of a person or place: Cicero ; 
Loma, 

2. A Common Notn is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objects: vir, man; eguws, horse. Common nouns include— 

1) Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populus, 
people; exercitus, army. 

2) Abstract Nowns, designating properties or qualities: virtis, virtue; 
jistitia, justice. 

8) Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; 
lignum, wood; aqua, water. 


40. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 


I. GENDER. 
41. There are three genders'—Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 


Nore.—In some nouns gender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 


1In English, Gender denotes sex. Accordingly, masculine nouns denote males ; 
feminine nouns, females ; and neuter nouns, objects which are neither male nor female. 
In Latin, however, this natural distinction of gender is applied only to the names of 
males and females ; while, in all other nouns, gender depends upon an artificial dis- 
tinction according to grammatical rules. 


- 
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42. GENERAL RULES FOR GENDER. 

I. MAsScuULINES. 

1. Names of Males: Cicero; vir, man; réz, king. 

2, Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months: Rhénus, 
Rhine ; Notus, south wind ; Martius, March. 

II, FEMININES. 

1. Names of Females: mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 

2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees: 
Graecia, Greece; Rima, Rome; Délos, Delos; pirus, pear- 
tree. 

Norr.—Indeclinable nouns,! infinitiyes, and all clauses used as nouns are neuter: 
alpha, the letter a,2_ See also 532. 

48, REMARKS ON GENDER. 


1, Excertions.—The endings * of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
at variance with these rules. Thus, some names of 7ivers, countries, towns, 
islands, trees, and animals take the gender of their endings; see 53, 1. 

2. MascuLIne or Freminine.—aA few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine: civis, citizen (man or woman); 60s, ox, cow. 

3. Eprcene Nouns apply only to the inferior animals. They are used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
by their endings: d@nser, goose; masculine; agwila, eagle, feminine. 


II. PERSON AND NUMBER. 


44, The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 
two numbers. ‘The first person denotes the speaker ; the 
second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 
of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more 
than one. 

Ill. Caszs.4 


45. The Latin has six cases : 


1 Except names of persons. 

2See 128, 1. 

’ Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection with 
the several declensions. 

4 The case of a noun shows the relation which that noun sustains to other words; as, 


John’s book. Here the possessive case (John’s) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor, 


DECLENSION. oS 
NAMES, ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS, 
Nominative, Nominative. 
Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 
Dative, Objective with ¢o or for. 
Accusative, Objective. 
Vocative, Nominative Independent. 
Ablative, Objective with from, with, by, in. 


1. OpriquE Cases.—The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
are called the Oblique Cases. 

2. Locative.—The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
called the Locative, denoting the place in which. 


DECLENSION. 


46. Stem AND Surrrxes.—The process by which the 
several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 
consists in the addition of certain suffixes to one common 
base called the stem. 


1. Mzaninc.—Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments—the stem,! which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffiz, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in vég-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 
veg ; the relation of, by the suflix és. 

2. CASES ALIKE.—But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 

1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neuters are alike, and: 
in the plural end in a. 

2) The Mominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
houns in us of the second declension (51).? 

3) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

3. CHaRActeristic.—The last letter of the stem is called the Srem- 
CuARActTERISTIC, or the Stem-UNDING. 


47, Five Dxrciensions.—In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : 


1 Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
called a Root. For the distinction between oofs and stems, and for the manner in 
which the latter are formed trom the former, see 313-318, 

2 And in some nouns of Greek origin. 


9A FIRST DECLENSION. 
CHARACTERISTICS. GENITIVE ENDINGS. 
Dec. I. a ae 
Il. fo) I 
jak. i or a consonant is 
Vs u tis 
V. é éi 


Norn 1.—The five declensions are only five varieties of one general system of infice- 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all nouns. 

Norxr 2.—But these case-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only in nouns with 
consonant-stems, while in all others they are seen only in combinatiun with the charac- 
teristic, i. e., with the fina] vowel of the stem. 

Nore 8.—The ending produced by the union of the case-sugix with the charac- 
teristic vowel may for convenience be called a Case-ENDING. 


FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 
48. Nouns of the first declension end in 
a and 6—/eminine ; 4s and 6s—masculine.’ 
Nouns in @ are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. 


EXAMPLE, MEANING. CASE-ENDING. 
Nom. ménsa, a table,? ae 
Gen. ménsae, of a table, ae 
Dat. ménsze, to, for a table, ae 
Acc. ménsama, a table, am 
Voc. ménsa, O table, a 
Abl. méns&, From, with, by a table, Bi 

PLURAL. 
Nom. ménsae, Vables, , ae 
Gen, ménsix mm, of tables, arum 
Dat. ménsis, ' to, for tables, Iz 
Acc, ménsas, tables, as 
Voc. ménsae, O tables, ae 
Abl. ménsis, Srom, with, by tables. Is 


1 That is, nouns of this declension in @ and @ are feminine, and those in @s and és are 
masculine, 

? The Nom, ménsa may be translated a table, table, or the table; see 48, 6. 

3 These case-endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them haye undergone 
various changes, and in certain cases the one or the other has nearly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suflix has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular, and appears 
only as é in four other case-forms, while the characteristic @ has disappeared in the ending 
7s, contracted from a-ds, in the Dative and Ablative Plural; see 23, 2, note. 

4 Still other prepositions, as in, on, at, are sometimes used in translating the Ablative. 
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1, Srem.—In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in a. 

2. In the Parapiam, observe that the stem is ménsd, and that the sey- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 

3. EXaMpLes ror Practiow.—Like ménsa decline: 

Ala, wing; aqua, water; causa, cause ; fortina, fortune. 

4, Locarive.—Names of towns and a very few other words havea 
Locative Singular’ in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
declined in the singular? number as follows: 


Nom, Rima, Rome, militia, war,? 
Gen. Roimae, of Rome, militime, of war, 
Dat. Rimae, jor Rome,? militiae, jor war, 
Ace. Roimama, Rome, militiaema, war, 
Voce. Roma, O Rome, militia, O war, 
Abl. Roma, from Rome,’ militia, from war, 
Loe. Romae, at Rome. militime, i war. 


5. Exceptions In GENpER.—1. A few nouns in @ are masculine by 
signification: agricola, husbandman; see 42, I.—2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 
is masculine; sometimes also d&mma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. ArticLe.—The Latin has no article: cordna, crown, a crown, the 
erown ; Ga, wing, a wing, the wing. 

49, irrecutar Casre-Enpines.—The following occur :4 

1. As in the Genitive of familia, in composition with pater, mdter, 
filius, and filia: pater familias, father of a family. 

2, ai, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets :® azlaz, af- 
terward aulae, of a hall. 

8. tim® in the Genitive Plural: Dardanidim for Dardanidarum, of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 

4, Abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and filius, son: dedbus for deis, to goddesses. 


1 Jn the Plural of all nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : Athénis, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form Adhénis is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, or 
neither, is a disputed question. See Bopp, I., pp. 484 seq.; Schleicher, pp. 586, 587; 
Penka, p. 194; Delbriick, p. 27; Merguet, pp. 116, 117; Wordsworth, p, 59. In most 
nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

2 The Plural when used is like the Plural of ménsa. 

3 For the other prepositions which may be used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45, filitia, war, warfare, military service. 

4 To these must be added for early Latin @ in the Nom. and Voce. Sing. and dd in 
the Abl. Sing.; see 21, 2, 1), and 36, 5, 2). 

6 Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative, and Locative. 

® Contracted from a-wm like the Greek d-wy, av. 
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Norz.—Nouns in ¢a@ sometimes have 7s for zis in the Dative and Ablative Plural: 
gratis for gratiis, from gratia, fayor, kindness. 


50. Greex Nouns.—Nouns of this declension in 6, 4s, 
and és are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 


Epitomé, epitome. Aenéas, Aeneas. Pyrités, pyrites. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. epitomé Aenéas pyrités 

Gen, epitomés Aenéae pyritze 

Dat, epitomme Aenéae pyritae 

Ace. epitomém Acnéam, 2m pyritém 

Voe, epitomé Aent@& pyrité, a 

Abl. epitome Aenéa pyrité, a 
PLURAL, 

Nom, epitomae pyritae 

~ Gen, epitomarmm pyritarune 

Dat. epitomis pyritis 

Ace, epitomas pyritas 

Voce. epitomae pyritae 

Abl. epitomis pyritis 


Nort 1.—In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek nouns are declined like 
MENSA. 

Nore 2.—In nouns in é and és, the stem-ending @ is changed to é in certain cases. 

Norr 3.—Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and are declined like ménsa. 
Many in é have also a form in @¢ epitomé, epitoma, epitome. 

SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 

51. Nouns of the second declension end in 

er, ir, us, and os'—masculine ; um, and on—neuwter. 

Nouns in er, ir, ws, and wm are declined as follows: 

9 U0» ’ 
Servus,” slave. Puer, boy. Ager, yield. Templum, temple, 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. servus * puer ager temple 
Gen. servi puerl agri templt 
Dat. serve puerd agro templ® 
Ace, ServanEz — puergem agTUarE temp]esaza 
Voe. serve puer ager templesma 
Abl. serv puerd agr® templd 


1 Sometimes Gs, 
2 Sometimes written servos ; see 52,1. 7 
8 In the Roman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity furnishes a safe enide 
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PLURAL, 

Nom. servi pueri agri templa 

Gen, servOrwmn puerOruma agrOrwmim templOmwame 
Dat. servis pueris agris templis 
Acc. serv6s puer@s agres templa 
Voe. servi puerE agri templa 
Abl. servis pueris agris templis 


1. Srem.—In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in a. 
2. In the Parapiems, observe— 


1) That the stems are servo, puero, agro, and templo. 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings ws and wm, ande 
in serve, that it disappears by contraction in the endings a,? 2, and 7s (for o-a, 
o-z, and o-is),8 and is dropped in the forms pwer and ager. 

8) That the case-endings, including the characteristic o (417, N. 2), are as 
follows : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Maso. Noor. Masc, NerEvt. 
Nom. us* um Nom, 1 a 
Gen, i i Gen. oram orum 
TOY Mo) 6 Dat. 18 is 
Ace, um um Acc. 68 a 
Voce. et um Voe. i a 
Abl. 6 to) | Abl. 1s is 


4) That puer and ager differ in declension from servws in dropping the 
endings ws and ¢ in the Nominative and Vocative: Nom. puer for puerus, 
Voe. puer for puere. 

5) That ¢ in ager is developed by the final 7.5 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Voeative alike, ending in the plural ina, see 46, 2, 1). 

8. ExampLes ror Practice.—Like srrvus: dominus, master. Like 
PUER: gener, son-in-law. Like acmr: magister, master. Like TEMPLUM: 
bellum, war. 


to the sounds of the vowels; sce 5. In the English method, on the contrary, the quan- 
tity of the vowels is entirely disregarded, except as it affects the accent of the word. 
Thus, @ in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 8), while 2 in servis, pueris, 
agris, and templis is long in quantity but short in sound (11,1), Accordingly, in this 
method, the sounds of the vowels must be determined by the rules given in 9, 10. 
and 11. Moreoyer, the learner must not forget that when the quantity of the vowel is 
known, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by article 16: 

1 See 22 and 24, 1, note. 

2 Shortened from @; see 21, 2, 1). 

3 See 23, note, and 27. 

4 The endings of the Nom. and Voc. Sing. are wanting in nouns in er, 

5 See 29, note. 
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4. Noung IN er AND ir.—Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 
the following in er and ir are declined like puer: 

1) Nouns in i, vé7, veri, man. 

2) Compounds in fer and ger armiger, armigeri, armor-bearer ; signifer, 
signifert, standard-bearer, 

3) Adulter, adulterer ; Celtiber,1 Celtiberian ; gener, son-in-law ; J ber, 
Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; liberi, children; Mulciber,1 Vulcan; presbyter, 
elder; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening. 

5. Nouns in ius generally contract ii in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into I without change of accent: Clawdi for 
Claudiz, of Claudius, f2li for filiz, of a son; Mercu'rt for Mercu'rie, Mer- 
cury, filt for filie, son.2 In the Genitive Singular of nouns in ium the 
same contraction takes place: inge'ni for inge'niz, of talent; see 18, 1. 

6. Devs is thus declined: Sing. deus, det, deo, dewm, deus, ded: Plur. N. 
and V. dei, diz, di;* G. dedrum, deim ; D. and A. deis, dits, dis ;* Acc. deds, 

4, NEuTERS IN us.—The three neuter nouns in ws,4 pelagus, sea, virus, poi- 
son, and valgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows: 


Nom., Ace., Voe. pelagus virus vulgus5 
Gen. pelagi virl vulgi 
Dat., Abt. pelago viro vulgo 


Norn.—Felagus is a Greck noun (54, N. 2), and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagé occurs as an Acc. Plur. Virus and vulgus are used only in the 
singular. Vulgus has a masculine Ace., vulgwm, in addition to the neuter form vulgus. 


8. Locativr.—Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 


Singular ® in i, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular’ number as follows: 


Nom. Ephesus, Ephesus, belluima, war, 
Gen, Ephesi, of Ephesus, bell3, of war, 
Dat. Ephes6, for Ephesus, belld, Sor war, 
Acc, Hphestama, Ephesus, belluaza, war, 
Voce. Ephese, O Ephesus, bellwama, O war, 
Abl. Ephesd, from Ephesus, bell, from, by war, 
Loc. Ephesi, at Ephesus. belli, in war. 


1 Celttber and Iber have eé long in the Gen., and Muleider sometimes drops e. 

? Nouns in eéws sometimes contract éée in the Voc. Sing. into &; Pompét or Pom- 
per, Pompey. 

8 Di and dis are the approved forms, but @e?, @iz and dezs, @éis also occur. 

4 Originally s-stems which by the loss of s in the oblique cases haye become o-stems 3} 
seo 62, I., 1, foot-note. 

§ Also written volgus. 

® In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative: Gabdizs, at Gabii; 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 

7 The Plural, when used, is like the Plural of servus, puer, ete. 
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52. Irnrucunar Casz-Enpives.—The following occur:! 

1, os and om, old endings for ws and wm, sometimes used after v and 
w:* servos for serves, servom for servum ; mortuos for mortuus, dead. 

2, us for e in the Vocative of deus, god; rare in other words. 

3. Gm in the Genitive Plural, especially common in a few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure: talentum for talentorum, of talents; 
also in a few ether words: deitm for deorum ; liberiim for liberdruim ; 
Argivim for Argivdrum. 

Notr.—The ending wm occurs also in the Genitive Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. 

538, Grnper.—Nouns in ey, ir, us, and os are masculine, those in um 
and on are neuter; except— 

1. The Feminines :—(1) See 42, II., but observe that many names of 
countries, towns, zslands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2) 
Most names of gems and ships are feminine: also alvus, belly ; carbasus, sail ; 
cv/us, distaff; Awmus, ground; vannus, sieve. (3) A few Greek feminines. 

2. The Neuters :—pelagus, sea; virus, poison; valgus, common people. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 

54, Greex Nouns.—Nouns of this declension-in os, 6s, 
and on are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 


Délos, F.,* Delos. Androgeés, Androgeos. Ilion, Ilium. 
Nom. Déles Androgeés liom 

Gen. Délz Androged, @ iliz 

Dat. Dae Androge& lid 

Ace. Délom Androgeém, & Tlioza 

Voce. Déle Androgeds Tliom 

Abl. Dale Androged lid 


Norse 1,—The Plural of nouns in og and on is generally regular, but certain Greek 
endings occur, as oe in the Nominative Plural, and 6 in the Genitive. 

Nore 2.—Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in ws and wm, and are 
declined like servus and templwm. Many in os or on have also a form in ws or wm. 

Nortr 3.—For Greek nouns in ews, see 6S and 68, 1. 

Norr 4.—Panthis bas Voc. Panthi. For pelagus, see 51, T, note. 


1 To these must be added for early Latin: 1) 6d in Abl. Sing., and @ in Nom., Acc., 
and Voc. of the Neut. Plur.; see 36, 5, 2), and 21, 2,1); 2) oe in Gen. Sing. ; 0@, é, és, 
eis,and 7s in Nom. Plur.: poploe=popult; ploirwmé=plirimi; vircs=viri; leibereis or 
leiberts=liberi. 

28ome recent editors have adopted vos, wos, vom and wom, for mus, wus, vwm and 
uum, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable. See Brambach, p. 3. 

8 M. stands for masculine, F. for feminine, and N. for neuter. 


—- 
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THIRD DECLENSION: CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 
55. Nouns of the third declension end in 

a,e,i,6, y,c,1n,4r, 8, t, and x. 
56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into twe 


classes : 
T. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant. 


II. Nouns whose stem ends in £.’ 


CLASS IL—CONSONANT STEMS. 
5'7. STEMS ENDING IN A LABIAL: B OR P. 


Princeps, u.,? a leader, chief. 


SINGULAR. CasE-SUFFIXES 

Nom, princeps, a leader, 8 
Gen. principis, of a leader, is 
Dat. principi, to, jor a leader, 
Ace. principema, a leader, em 
Voce. princeps, O leader, 3 
Abl. principe, Srom, with, by a leader, 

PLURAL. 
Nom. principés, leaders, és 
Gen. principeamn, of leaders, um 
Dat. principibus, to, for leader's, ibus 
Ace, principés, leader's, és 
Voe. principés, O leaders, és 
Abl, principibus, Srom, with, by leaders. ibus 


1. Srem anp Case-Surrixes.—In this Paradigm observe— 

1) That the stem is princep, modified before an additional syllable to 
princip ; see 22,1, and 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suflixes appear distinct and separate from the stem ;* see 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2, VartastE Vowrt.—In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of ein the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of ¢ in all the other cases, Thus princeps, 


1 For Gender, see 99-115. 

* See foot-note 8, p. 29. 

’ Thus, princep-s, princip-is, ete. In the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the suffix can not be separated from the final yowel of the stem in such forms as 
MeNsi8, puert, agris, ete. 
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principis,’ and jidex, judicis (59), alike have e in the Nominatiye and 
Vocative Singular and @ in all the other cases, though in princeps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in judex,i. For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, militis (58), and carmen, car- 
minis? (69). See also opus, operis (61). 

3. In monosyllables in és the stem ends ini; sce wrbs, 64. 


4, For the Locative 1x THE Tuirp Deciension, see 66, 4. 
6: For Synopsis or DEcLENSION, see 87, 89. 


58. STEMS ENDING IN A DENTAL: D OR T. 


Lapis, M., stone. Aetas, F., age. Miles, o., soldier. 


SINGULAR, 

Nom. lapis aetis miles 

Gen. lapidis aetatis militis 

Dat. lapidi aetath milit® 

Ace. lapidema aetatema militemma 

Voc. lapis aetas miles 

Abl. lapide aetate milite 
PLURAL. 

Nom. lapidés aetités milités 

Gen. lapiduma aectatuERa militwaman 

Dat. l\apidibus actatibus militibus 

Ace. lapidés aetatés milités 

Voc. japidés aetatées milités 

Abl. lapidibus aetatibus militibus 

Nepés, M., grandson. Virttis, F., virtue. Caput, n., head. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. nepos virtis caput 

Gen. nepotas virtitis capitis 

Dat. nepoti virtiti capiti 

Ace, nepotema virtitezm caput 

Voc. nepos virtis caput 

Abl. nepite virtite capite 
PLURAL, 

Nom. nepstés virtités capita 

Gen. nepotmma virtitmma capiteaama 

Dat. nepdtibus virtitibus capitibus 


1 See 22, 1. 


2 See 22, 1, foot-note, 
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Ace, nepotés virtités capita, 
Voce, nepotés virtités capits: 
Abl, nepotibus virtitibus capitibus 


1, Srems AND CAsz-Surrixes.—In these Paradigms observe— 

1) That the stems are lapid, actat, milit, nepot, virtit, and caput. 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and caput, u, i; see 57, 2. 

8) That the dental dortis dropped before s: lapis for lapids, aetds for 
aetats, miles for milcts, virtis for virtits ; sec 36, 2. 

4) That the case-suflixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), are the same 
as those given above ; see 57%. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2, Neurrr stems in at drop t in the Nominative Singular and end in a: 
Nom., poéma, Gen., poematis ; Stem, poemat. These nouns sometimes have 
ts for ibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural: poématis for poematibus. 

8. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, See 69, 78-84. 


59. STEMS ENDING IN A GUTTURAL: CO OR G. 


Réx, M., Jidex, M.&¥., Radix, F., Dux, M. &F., 
king. qudge. root. leader. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. réx jaidex radix dux 
Gen. regis jidicis radicis ducis 
Dat. réei jidici radich duck 
Ace, régemm jiidicema radicera ducema 
Voe. réx jadex radix dux 
Abl. rége judice radice duce 
PLURAL. 
Nom, régés jidicés radicés ducés 
Gen. réguaam jaidicuama radicwma ducuuma 
Dat. rigibus jidicibus radici bus ducibus 
Ace, régés judicés radicés ducés 
Voc. régés jaudicés radicés ducés 
Abl. régibus jidicibus radicibus ducibus 


1. Stems anp Case-Surrrxes.—In the Paradigms observe— 

1) That the stems are rég, jadic, rddic, and duc ; judie-with the variable 
vowel, i,e; sce 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes are those given in BY. 


3) That s in the Nominative and Vocative Singular unites with ¢ or g of 
the stem and forms « ; see 30. 


2. For Synopsis or Dectrnsron, see Nouns In X, 91-98. 


develops ¢€ before it, and patr becomes pater ; 
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60, STEMS ENDING IN L, M, N, on R. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 


Al. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 


Al. 


Sol, M., 
sun. 


stlibus 
solés 
solés 
sdlibus 


Pastor, M., 
shepherd. 


pastoremaE 
pastor 
pastore 


Consul, M., 
consul. 


SINGULAR. 


consul 
consulis 
consuli 
consulezm 
consul 
consule 


PLURAL, 


consulés 
consulwaEsa 
consulibus 
consulés 
coOnsulés 
consulibus 


Led, M., 
lion. 


SINGULAR, 


ledOnema 
led 
leone 


PLURAL. 


lednés 
lednwase 
lednibus 
lednés 
lednés 
lednibus 


Passer, M., 
Sparrow. 


passer 
passers 
passeri 
passere zm 
passer 
passere 


passerés 
passerwuaa 
passeribus 
passerés 
passerés 
passeribus 


Virgo, F., 
maiden. 


: je 
virgo 
virginis 
virgin 
virgineraa 
virgo 
virgine 


virginés 
virgin Waa 
virginibus 
virginés 
virginés 
virgini bus 
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Pater, M., 
Sather, 


pater 
patris 
patra 
patrema 
pater 
patre 


patrés 
patraaEan 
patribus 
patrés 
patrés 
patribus 


Carmen, N., 
song. 


earmen 
carminis 
carmini# 
carmen 
carmen 
carmine 


carmina, 
carminware 
carminibms 
carmings 
carmina 
carmini bus 


1. Srems anp Case-Surrrxes.—In the Paradigins observe— 
1) That the stems are sdl, consul, passer, patr,? pastor, leon, virgon, and 
carmen. 


1 Many monosyllables want the Gen, Plur. 


see 133, 5. 


2 That is, the stem is patr when followed by a yowel; but when 7 becomes final, it 


3 


see 29, note. 
= 
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2) That virgo (virgon) has the variable vowel, 0, i, and carmen, e, 13 

3) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular s, the usual case-suffix 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
pastor shortens 0, while Jeon and virgon drop n; see 21, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 3). 

2. Hiems, the only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative” 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sanguins), blood, and Salamis (for Salaimins), 
Salamis, which drop m before s; see 36, 3, note 3. 

3. Passer, Parer.—Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, and a few others, are declined like pater ; see 77, 2. 

4, Lnd, Vircd.—Most nouns in o are declined like Jed, but those in do 
and go, with a few others, are declined like virgo ; see 72, with exceptions. 

5. Four stems In or change 0 to wv; see 77, 4. 

6. For the LocaTive In THE Turrp DEcLENSION, see 66, 4. 

". For Synoesis or DEcLENSION, see 72, 75-77. 


G1. STEMS ENDING IN §8. 


Flos, M., Jas, N., Opus, N., Corpus, N., 
Slower. right. work. body. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. flds jas opus corpus 

Gen. floris jaris operis corporis 

Dat, flor jari operi corpora 

Acc, flirema jus opus corpus 

Voc. flds jus opus corpus 

Abl. flire jire opere corpore 
PLURAL. 

Nom. florés jira opera - corpora 

Gen, florwimma jiruma opertama corpormza 

Dat. fidribus jiribus operibus corporibus 

Acc. florés jira opera corporay 

Voc. flirés jira, opera corporaa 

Abl, fliribus jiribus operibus corporibus 


1, Stems AND Case-Surrrxes.—In the Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems are jlds, jas, opos,! and corpos. 

2) That opus has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, 0, u. 

3) That s of the stem becomes xr between two vowels: jlés, fléris (for 
jiosis) ; see 31, 1. 

4) That the Nom. and Voe. Sing. omit the case-suffix; see 60, 1, 3). 

2, For Synopsis or DgcLEnsion, see 79, 80, 82-84. 


1 Opos occurs in early Latin. In os, from the Primaty Suffix as (320), o was weak- 
ened to win the Nom., Acc., and Voc, Sing. of opus and corpus, while in all the other 
case-forms it was weakened to e in epus, but retained unchanged in corpus ; see 22. 
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CLASS II.—I STEMS. 


62. STEMS ENDING IN I.—Nowns in ig and @6s, not 
increasing in the Genitive.* 
Tussis, F., Turris,¥., Ignis,m., Hostis, M.&¥., Nubés,?r., 


cough. tower. Jire. enemy. cloud. 
SINGULAR. 

Yom. tussis turris ignis hostis nibés 
Gen, tussis turris ignis hostis nibis 
Dat. tussi turri ignt hosti nibi 
Acc. tussiimma turrima, em ignema hostemn nibema 
Voce, tussis turris ignis hostis nubés 
Abl, tussi turri, e igni, e hoste nibe 

PLURAL, 
Nom. tussés turrés ignés hostés nibés 
Gen. tussiuma  turrimma lgoni wan hostiwma  nibiiwume 
Dat. tussibus  turribus ignibus hostibus nibibus 
Acc, tussés,is turrés, is ignés,is hostés,is nibés, is 
Voc. tussés turrés ignés hostés nubés 
Abl. tussibus  turribus ignibus hostibus nibibus 


I, Parapiams.—Observe— 

1. That the stems are twssi, turrt, igni, hosti, and nubi.3 

2, That the case-endings, including the characteristic i, which disappears 
in certain cases, are as follows: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom, is, 68 és 
Gen. is ium 
Dat, i ibus 
Ace, im, em és, is 
Voc. is és 
Abl, i,e ibus 


1 That is, haying as many syllables in the Nom. Sing. as in the Gen. Sing, 

2 Observe (1) that twssis, turris, tgnis, and hostis differ in declension only in the Ace. 
and Abl. Sing., ¢wssis showing the final of the stem in both those cases, twrris some- 
times in both, ¢gnis sometimes in the Abl., not in the Acc., hostisin neither (2) that nwzbés 
differs from the other four in taking és instead of ¢s in the Nom. and Voce, Sing, 

3 Nouns in és, Gen. @s, are best treated as z-stems, although some of them were 
originally s-stems (61). Thus, originally the stem of nwbés was itself nabés, but ¢ was 
finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined like the large 
class of ¢-nouns mentioned under 62, VY. The origin of ¢-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to z-stems in the cognate tongues, as ignis, ovis, turris; a few are weakened 
from a-stems or o-stems, as foris, a door, Gr. 6¥pa, imber=imbris, gain-storm, Gr. 
6uBpos; some are formed from s-stems, as nwbés, just mentioned, Upon the general 
subject of d-stems, see Roby, pp. 186-149; Schleicher, pp. 884, 432, 453 ; Corssen, I. 281, 
571, 788 seq. ; II. 227; Merguet, pp. 86-40, 51, 67, 95, ete, 


- 
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Il. Like russrs—Acc. im, Api. i—are declined— 

1. Baris, plough-tail; rdvis, hoarseness ; s¢zs, thirst. 

2. In the Singular: (1) Names of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive: Ziberis, Hispalis ; see 582. (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. 2s, 
and some others. 

III. Like rurris—Acc. im, em, Asx. i, e—are declined— 

Clavis, key; ,febris, fever; messis, harvest; ndévis, ship; puppis, stern; 
restis, rope; securis, axe ; sementis, sowing; strigélis, strigil. 

1. Araris, or Arar (for Araris),1 the Sadne, and Liger (for Ligeris),1 the 
Loire, have Acc. im, em, Abl. 1, e. 


IV. Like renis—Acc, em, Apt. i, e—are declined— 

Aminis, viver; anguis, serpent; avis, bird; bélis, bile; civis, citizen; 
classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; orbs, circle; postis, post; ungwis, nail, 
and a few others. 

Notsr 1.—Adjectives in er (for ris) and those in is haye the Ablative in 1 (153, 


154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used substantively, the 7 is generally re- 
tained : September, Septembri, September ; ? familidris, familiari, friend. But adjec- 
tives used as proper names have e: Juvendlis, Juvendle, Juyenal, 

Nore 2.—Jmber (for imbris), storm; vesper (for vesperis), evening, and a few others, 


sometimes haye the Ablative in 7. 

V. Like nostis—Acc. em, Abt. €—are declined all nouns in ¢s, Gen. 
as, not provided for under II., III, and IV. 

VI. Like nuseEs are declined all nouns in és, Gen. is.4 


63. STEMS ENDING IN I.—WNeuwters in e, al, and ar. 


Mare, sea. Animal, animal. Calear, spur. 
SINGULAR. CaAsE-ENDINGS. 
Nom, mare animal calear e— ° 
Gen. maris animalis calcaris is 
Dat, mart animalz ealcari 7 
Acc, mare animal calcar e—° 
Voc. mare animal calear e—§ 
Abl. mara animal calcari i 


The shortening of Avaris to Arar and of Ligeris to Liger is similar to the short- 
ening of puerus to puer ; sce 51, 2, 4); 36, 5, 2), note. 

? Names of months are adjectives used substantively. Originally ménsts, month, was 
understood. 

3 Except canis and juvenis, which are consonant-stems, but haye assumed ¢ in the 
Nom. Sing. In the plural they have wm in the Gen. and és in the Ace. Apis, ménsis, 
and volucris often have wm for iwm in the Gen. 

4 Except strwés and vdtés, which generally haye wm in Gen, Pl., and sé@és, which has 
um orium. Compés, Gen. edis, has also ium. 

5 See 2 below. 


® The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 


~ 
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PLURAL, 

Nom. maria animalia, calciria, ja 
Gen. mariumn animaliwzm calcadriiwa ium 
Dat. maribus animalibus calcdribus ibus 
Acc. maria animalia, calcdriaa ia 
Voce. maria animalia calcarisa ia 
Abl. maribus animalibus caleciribus ibus 


1. Parapigms.—Observe— 

1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of mare, and dropped in the same cases of animal (for 
animale) and calear (for calcére); see 24, 1, note; 27; 21, 2, 2). 

2) That the case-endings include the characteristic i. 

2. The following have ein the Ablative Singular:—(1) Names of towns 
ine; Praeneste.—(2) Generally réte, net, und in poetry sometimes mare, 

Notr.—Neuters in a7, with @ short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems: nectar, 
nectaris, nectar; also sa, salt, and far, corn. 


64. STEMS ENDING IN 1.—Nouns tn 8 and x generally 
preceded by a consonant. 


Cliéns, M. & F., Urbs, F., PATE psBe itis) Mie 
client. city. citadel. Mouse. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom, cliéns urbs arx mus 
Gen. clientis? urbis arcas muris* 
Dat. client® urbi arch muri 
Ace. clientem urbera arcema mirem 
Voe. cliéns urbs arx mis 
Abl. cliente urbe arce mire 
PLURAL. 
Nom. clientés urbés arcés murés 
Gen. clientiumma urbiwma arch aa 2aa miuriw7m 
Dat. clientibus urbibus arcabpus mniribus 
Ace. clientés, 1s urb&és, is arcés, 1s murés, is 
Voc. clientés urbés arcés murés 
Adl. clientibus urbibus arcibus miribus 


1 Oliéns is for clientis, urds for urdis, are for arcis, and mis for misis ; see 36, 5, 
2), note. Dis, originally an s-stem, Greek uds, became an i-stern in Latin by assuming @. 

2 The yowel ¢ is here short before nf, but long before ns; see 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
seems probable that n¢ and nd shorten a preceding yowel, as ns lengthens it. See Mtil- 
ler, p. 27; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 488. 

3 Xin arv=cs, c belonging to the stem, and s being the Nom. suffix. 

4 Muris is for musis ; s changed to r between two vowels, see 31, 1. 
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1. Parapiems,—Observe— 

1) That the stems are clienti, urbi, arci, and miri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant- 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and feminine 
d-stems.! 

2. This class of 7-stems includes— 

1) Most nouns in ms and rs,/2 cliéns, clientis, client; cohors, cohortis, 
cohort. : 

2) Monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant, and a few in s 
and «w preceded by a vowel:4 wrbs, city; ara, citadel; dis, strife; nox, 
night. 

8) Names of nations in ds and is, or, if plural, in aés and ités; Arpinds, 
pl. Arpindtés, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates; Samnis, pl. Sammnités, the 
Samnites. ; 

4) Optimdtés, the aristocracy ; Pendtés, the household gods, and oceasion- 
ally other nouns in ds, 


Nore 1.—Caré, flesh, has a form in is, carnis (for carinis), from which are formed 
carni, carnium, etc. 

Nors 2,—Pars, part, sometimes has partim in the Accusative. 

Notes 3.—Rius, country, sors, lot, swpel/ew, furniture, and a few other words some- 
times have the Ablative in 7. 


65. SUMMARY OF I-stems.—To I-stems belong— 


1. All nouns in is and és which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
see 62. Here belong also— 


1) Namesof months in ber (for bris): September, Octdber, etc. ; see 62, N.1. 

2) The following nouns in ler and ter (for bris and tris): amber, storm ; 
linter, boat; ater, leathern sack; venter, belly; generally also Jnsubder, an 
Insubrian. 


2. Neuters in e, al (for alis) and ar (for aris) ; see 63 ; also 63, 
2, note. 

3. Many nouns in s and x—especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 
and (2) monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant ; see 
64, 2. 


1 Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as ¢-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the Sing., and in Zin the Plur. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final ¢ in the Sing:, while in others it ended originally in a con- — 
sonant, but afterward assumed 7 in the Plur., at least in certain cases; see 62, I., foot- 
note. 

2 Some of these often have wm in poetry and sometimes eyen in prose, as paréns, 
parent, generally has. 

8 Except (ops) opis and the Greek nouns, gryps, lynx, sphina. 

4 Namely, fauw, glis, is, mas, nic, now, os (ossis), 78, generally fraus and mis, 
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66. SpecIAL PARADIGMS, 


Sis,M.&F. Bés,m.&4r., Nix,r, Senex,m., Vis, ¥,, 
swine, Ox, Cow. snow. old man. Sorce. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. sis bis! nix senex vis 
Gen. suis bovis nivis senis vis? 
Dat. sui bovil nivE seni VE? 
Ace suemm boverm nivema senerE vim 
Voc. sts bis nix senex vis 
Abl. sue bove nive sene vi 
PLURAL. 
Nom. sués bovés nivés | senés virés 
( bov ean ws a 
Gen, summa niviwsaa SCN HaHa viriuuam 
i bowma 
suibus bibus? cae Fi 
Dat. j 5 ; nivibus senibus viribus 
subus ( bibus ‘ 
Acc sués bovés nivés senés virés 
Voce. sués bovés nivés senés virés 
suibus bibus ea & a 
AObl. ; % nivibus senibus viribus 
-(subus | bibus 


1. The Srems are su; bov; nig (nix=nigs), niv, nivi ;3 senee, sens vt 
(sing.), v2ri (for visi, plur.);4 see 31, 1. 

2. Sts, and gris, erane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where gris is 
regular: gruibus, 

8. JUprirer, Jupiter, is thus declined: Jippiter, Jovis, Jovi, Jovem, 
Jippiter, Jove. Srems, Jippiter and Jov. 

4, Lotvative.—Many names of towns-have a Locative Singular in i or e 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus: 


Nom. Karthago, Carthage, Tibur, Tibur, 
Gen. Karthaginis, of Carthage, Tiburis, of Tibur, 
Dat. Karthagini, for Carthage, Tiburi, for Tibur, 
Acc. Karthaginema, Carthage, Tibur, Tibur, 
Voe. Karthagd, O Carthage, Tibur, O Tibur, 
Abl. Karthagine, from Carthage, Tibure, Srom Tibur, 
Zoe. Karthagini ore, at Carthage. Tiburi or e, at Tibur, 


1 Bods = bovs, bous; bdbus, bubus = bovibus, boubus. 

2 The Gen, and Dat. Sing.—vis, vt—are rare. 

3 For nigvi, from which nég is formed by first dropping @ and then v; see 2%, 36, 
8, note 1. : 

4 Viis formed from v7s¢ by first dropping ¢ and then s. 
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67. CASE-SUFFIXES AND CASE-ENDINGS.’ 


SINGULAR. 
Consonant StTEMs. I-Srems. 

Maso, AND Frm. Nevt. Masc. AND FEM. NEvT. 
Nom. s,—? —3 is, és, 8 e,—? 
Gen. is is is is 
Dots i j j 
Ace. “em — im, em e,— 
Vou. 8 _ is, €S,. 8 e— 
AUIa ie e ioe i 

PLURAL. 
Nom, &s a és ia 
Gen. wm mum ium ium 
Dat. ibus ibus ibus ibus 
Ace. & a és, Is ja 
Voor. és a és ja 
Abi, ibus ibus ibus ibus 


Nore.—The following irregular case-endings occur: ° 
1. & for 7, in the Dat. Sing. : 4 aeré for acr7. 

2. His, for is, in the Ace. Plur.: civeds for c7vis, e7vés, 
8. For Grerk Enpinas, see 68. 


GREEK NOUNS. 
68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en- 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiarities of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 


Lampas, F., Phryx, M. &F., Heros, u., 
torch. Phrygian. hero. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom, jampas Phryx hérés 

Gen. lampadis, os Phrygis, os hérdis 
Dat, Jampadi, i Phrygia, i hérog, i 
Ace. lampadems, 2 Phrygem, 2 hérdem, a 
Voc. lampas Phryx hérds 

Al. lampade Phryge hérde 


On the distinction between Case-Suffixes and Case-Endings, see 46, 1, and 47, note 3. 
The dash denotes that the case-ending is wanting. 

To these should be added for early Latin—1) ws and es in the Gen. Sing. : hominus 
=hominis; salites = salitis; 2) id and é in the Abl. Sing.: conventidnid = conwen- 
tione; patre = patre; 3) 7s and ets in the Nom. Plur. of é-nouns: jineis, finis = jfinés. 
On the Case-Hndings of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp. ~ 
63-73; Kuihner, I., pp. 173-179. 

4 This e is generally long. 


1 
2 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. lampadés, es Phrygés, es hérdés, es 

Gen. lampadwra Phryguzm hér6aaza 

Dat. lampadibus Phrygibus hérdibus 

Ace. lampadés, as Phrygés, as hérd&s, as 

Voc. lampadés, es Phrygés, es hérd&és, es 

Abl. lJampadibus Phrygibus hérdibbess 
Periclés, m., Paris, M., Dido, F., Orpheus, %., 
Pericles. Paris. Dido. Orpheus. 

SINGULAR.! 

Nom. Periclés Paris Dido Orpheus ? 

Gen, Periclis, i Paridis, os Didis, dnis  Orph-ees, ci, i 

Dat. Pericli, i Parid3, i Did6d, 6nk, Gnd Orph-ed, ei, 1, ed 


Paridem:, 2 
Parizen, izn 

Voce. Periclés, es,G Pari Dido Orpheu 
Adl. Pericle Paride Dido, one Orphed 


1. Observe that these Parapiems fluctuate in certain cases—(1) between 
the Latin and the Greek forms: lampadis, os ; lampadem, a ; hérdes, as :—(2) 
between different declensions: Prriciis, between Dee. I., Pericién, Perielé, 
Dee. Il., Periclt (Gen.), and Dee. IIL., Perielis, ete.: OrpHEus, between Dec. 
Il., Orphei, Orphed, etc., and Dec. III., Orpheos, ete. 

2. Nouns 1n ys have Gen. zos, ys, Ace. ym, yn Othrys, Othryos, Othrym, 
Othryn. 

3. The Vocative Srneunar drops s—(1) in nouns in ews, ys, and in proper 
names in ds, Gen. antis: Atlds, Atlé :—(2) generally in nouns in ¢s, and 
sometimes in other words: Pari. 

4, In the Genitive Prvrat, the ending dn occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorphosis (title of apoem), Metamorphosedn. 

5. Inthe Dative anp Asiativy Prurat the ending s?, before vowels sin, 
occurs in poetry: Zroades, Troasin. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have os in the Singular and 2 in the Plural: melos, medé, song. 


Acc, Periclema, ea, én) Dido, onem  Orphem, esm 
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I. Nouns ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


69, Nouns in a:? Genitive in atis: Stem in at; 
poéma, poem, poématis, poémat, 


1 The Plural is of course generally wanting; see 139, 2. 

2 Hwisa diphthong in the Nom. and Voc.; ei sometimes a diphthong in the Gen, 
and Dat. 

3 These are of Greek origin. 
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70, Nouns ine: Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
mare, sea, maris, mari. 

71, Nouns ini:? Genitive in is: Stem in i: 
sindpi, mustard, sinapis, sinapi. 


Notz.—Many nouns in 7 are indeclinable. Compounds of melt have é¢is in the Geni- 

tive: oxymeli, oxymelitis, oxymel. 

72, Nouns in 6 or 6: Genitive in Onis: Stem in Gn: 

led, lion, lednis, leon, 

Excertions.—Genitive in— 

1. onis :—most national names: MMacedd, Macedonis, Macedonian. 

2. inis:°—Apollo ; homo, man; némo, nobody ; turbd, whirlwind; and 
nouns in do and go: grando, grandinis, hail; virgo, 
virginis, maiden; except—harpago, dnis ; ligo, dnis ; 
praedo, dnis, also comedd, cudo, mango, spado, unedd, ado. 

. nis :—card, carnis (for carinis*), flesh; see 64, 2, note 1. 
6nis :-—Aniod, Aniénis, river Anio; Verio, Nériénis. 
. tis:—a few Greek feminines: Dido, Didis; see 68. 
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73, Nouns in y?: Gen. in yis (yos, ¥s): Stem in y: 
misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 


II. Nouns ENDING IN A Mute or Liquip. 


74, Nouns inc: dlée, dlécis, pickle; lac, lactis,* milk. 


75, Nouns inl: Genitive in lis: Stem inl; 
sol, sun, solis, sol. 
Notze,—Fel, fellis, gall; mel, mellis, honey ; sal, salis, salt. On neuters in al, see 63. 
76, Nouns inn: Genitive in nis: Stem inn: 
paean, pacan, paednis, paean. 
flamen, stream, fliminis, flimen, in. 


Nore 1.—Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel—e, i; see 60, 1, 2). 

Nort 2.—There are a few Greek words in On, Gen. in onis, Ontis, St. in on, Ont: 
aidon, aédonis, nightingale; Xenophon, Xenophontis, Xenophon. 

77, Nouns inr: Genitive in ris: Stem in r: 

career, prison, eareeris, carcer. 

1. Nouns in &r, ar: (1) dr, G. aris, St. ari: Jar, laris, house; (2) par, 
paris, pair; far, farris, corn; hépar, hépatis, liver. For ar, G. aris, and ar, 
G, aris, see 63. 

2. Nouns in ter: Gen. in tris: pater, patris, father ; except later, lateris, 
tile; ¢ten, itineris, way ; Jiuppiter, Jovis ; and Greek nouns: erdtér, cratéris, bowl. 


1 These are of Greek origin. J 
2 Stem in on, in, or ont, ini, ni; see 60, 1, 2). 

3 Nouns in y are of Greek origin, and are often indeclinable, 

* Tho only nouns in c. se 
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Norz.—Jmber and names of months in ber have ris in the Genitive 3 imber, imbris, 
shower; September, Septembris, September; see 62, IV., notes 1 and 2, 

8. Nouns in or: G. 6ris, St. Or: pastor, pdstéris, shepherd; but a few 
have G. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aequor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. . 

4, Four in ur: G, oris, St. or: ebur, ivory; femur, thigh; jecur, liver; 
robur, strength; but femur has also feminis, and jecur, jecinoris, jecineris, 
and jocineris. 

78, Nouns in ut: Genitive in itis: Stem in ut, it; 

caput, head, capitis, caput, it. 


Iii. Nouns ENDING IN S. 


'79, Nouns in as: Genitive in atis : Stem in at: 
aetis, age, actatis, aetat. 

Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1. aris :—mds, maris, a male ;—stem, mas, mari; see 31, 1, 

2. Asis :—vds, vdsis, vessel.! 

3. assis :—ds, assis, an as (a coin). 

4, antis:—only masculine Greek nouns: adamds, antis, adamant. 

Norr.—Anas, duck, and neuter Greek nouns in as have atis: anas, anatis. Vas, 

surety, Avcas, Arcadian, and feminine Greek nouns in as haye adis: vas, vadis, 
lampas, lampadis.* 

8Q. Nouns in és: Genitive in is: Stem in i; 8 
nubés, cloud, nubis, nubi. 

ExcrpTions.—Genitive in 

1. 6dis :—hérés, hérédis, heir; mercés, reward. 

2. edis :—pés, pedis, foot, and its compounds: compés, edis, a fetter. 

3. eris :—Cerés, Cereris.4 

4, &tis :—quiés, rest, with compounds, inquiés, requiés, and a few Greek 

words: lebés, tapés. 

5. etis :—abies, fir-tree; ariés, ram; pariés, wall. 

Norr.— Bés, béssis, two-thirds; aes, aeris,4 copper; praes, praedis, surety. 

81. Nouns ines: Genitive in itis: Stem in et, it: 
miles, soldier, militis, milet, it. 

Exceprions.—Genitive in 

1. etis :—interpres, interpreter ; seges, crop; teges, covering. 

2. idis :—obses, hostage ; praeses, president; see 57, 2. 


» 


1 Vas is the only stem in s which does not change s to 7 between two vowels; see 
61, 1, 3). 

2 Greek nouns sometimes have ados for adis. 

3 But see 64, 1. 

4 See 61, 1, 3). -~ 
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82, Nouns in is: Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
avis, bird, avis, avi. 

Excerptions.—Genitive in 

1, eris :—cinis, cineris,! ashes ; cucumis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust; vdmis, 
ploughshare. 

2. idis:—capis, cup; cassis, helmet; cuspis, spear; lapis, stone; pro- 
mulsis, antepast, and a few Greek? words: as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes iis, and tigris. 

3, inig :—pollis or pollen, flour; sanguis, blood. 

Nore—Glis, gliris, dormouse; lis, litis, strife; sémis, sémissis, half an as; Dis, 

Ditis; Quiris, Quiritis; Samnis, Samnitis. 

88. Nouns in 6s: Genitive in Oris: Stem in 6s: 
mos, custom, moris, mos 

Excerptions.—Genitive in 

1. Stis :—cds, cdtis, whetstone; dos, dowry; nepds, grandson; sacerdés, 
priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2, Sdis :—cistds, ctistodis, guardian; see 36, 2. 

3. Sis :—a few masculine Greek nouns: hérds, hero; Minds, Tos. 


Notr.—Arbis or arbor, arboris, tree; os, ossis, bone; bés, bovis, ox; see 66. 


84, Nouns in tis, Gen. in Gris or itis: stem in Us or tt. 

1. tiris :—cris, leg; jis, right; jus, soup; mis, mouse; pis, pus; ris, 

country ; tis (this), incense ; tcllis, earth. 

2. utis: —juventiis, youth; salis, safety; senectits, old age; servitis, 

servitude; virtis, virtue; see 36, 2. 

Excrptions.—Genitive in 

1. tidis :—inciis, anvil; paliis, marsh; subscis, dovetail. 

2. wis :—griis, gruis, crane; sis, swine. 

3. untis:—a few Greek names of places: Trapezis, untis. 

4, odis :—Greek compounds in pis: tripis, tripodis, tripod. 

Norr.—Fraus, fraudis, fraud; laws, lawdis, praise; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. Por 
Greek nouns in es, see 68. 

85, Nouns in us: Gen. in eris or Oris: stem in os. 

1. eris :—latus, lateris, side: stem, latos.3 So also: acus, foedus, finus, 
genus, glomus, minus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, ridus, scelus, stdus, uleus, 
vellus, Venus, viscus, vulnrus. 

2. oris :—corpus, corporis, body: stem, corpos. So also decus, dédecus, 


1 Stem cinis, ciner for cines with variable yowel 7, e; see 24,1; 31,1; and 57, 2. 

2 Greck nouns sometimes haye ¢dos or even ios for idis ; Salamis has Salaminis; 
Simois, Simoentis. 

3 See 61, 1, foot-note, 
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facinus, faenus, frigus, lepus, Titus, nemus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignus, ster- 
cus, tempus, tergus. 


Norr,—Pecus, pecudis, a head of cattle; Ligus, Liguris, Ligurian; see 31. 


86, Nouns in ys:! Genitive in yis, yos, Ys: Stem in y: 
Othrys, Othryos, Othry. 
87. Nouns in bs: Genitive in bis: Stem in bi: ? 
urbs, city, urbis, urbi. 
88, Nouns in ms: Genitive in mis; Stem in m;: 
hiems, winter, hiemis, hiem. 
89, Nouns in eps: Genitive in ipis : Stem in ep, ip. 
princeps, prince, principis, princep, ip. 


Nore.—But auceps, aucupis, fowler. Other nouns in ps retain the stem-yowel 
unchanged; merops, meropis, bee-eater. Gryps, griffin, has gryphis. 


9O, Nouns in s after 1, n, orr: Gen, in tis: Stem in ti: 
puls, broth, pultis, pulti. 

méns, mind, mentis, menti.$ 

ars, art, artis, arti. 


Notr.— fons, frondis, leaf; glans, glandis, acorn; jugldns, jiglandis, walnut; 
see 64, 2, 


TV. Nouns ENDING IN X. 
91, Nouns in ax: Genitive in acis; Stem in ac: 
pax, peace, pacis, pac. 


Nore.—fae, facis, torch; so also a few Greek nouns. <Astyanaw, actis; soa few 
Greek names of men. 


Q2, Nouns in 6%: Genitive in Gois-or gis: Stem in Ge, 6g: 

1. Scis :—dléx, pickle; vervéx, wether. 

9. Sgis :—léex, law; reo, king, and their compounds. 

Q8, Nouns in ex: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic, ec: 
jadex, judge, jidicis, jiidic, ec. 

Excertions.—Genitive in 

1. ecis :—nex, murder ; fénisex, mower; (prex), precis, prayer. 

2. egis :—grex, flock; aquilex, water-inspector. 

3. igis :—rémex, rémigis, rower; see 24, 1. 

Norn.—Faew, faecis, lees; senex, senis, old man (66); supellex, supellectilis, 

farniture. 

94, Nouns in ix: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic: 

radix, 7007, radicis, radie, 


1 These are of Greek origin; a few of them have ydis, chlamys, chlamydis, cloak. 
2 Dissyllables haye the stem in 0. 
3 Dissyllables in ms haye the stem in ¢. 


4 
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; 95, Nouns in ix: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic: 
calix, cup, ‘ealicis, calic. 
Nors.— Via, nivis (66), snow; stria, strigis, screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive in gis > Dumnorin, Orgétorix. 
O6, Nouns in 6% or OX: vox, vdcis, voice; nox, noctis, night. 


Norte.—There are also a few national names in ox, Gen. in ocis or ogis: Cappa- 
dow, Cappadocis ; Allobrox, Allobrogis. 


9'7. Nouns in ux: Genitive in ucis: Stem in uc; 

dux, leader, ducis, due. 

Nore 1.—Zia, liicis, light; Pollix, Pollicis, Pollux; frua, frigis, fruit. 

Notre 2.—Greek nouns in 7a and yw are variously declined: Hrya, Hrycis, Eryx; 
bombyx, bombygis, silkworm; Styx, Stygis, Styx; coceyje, cocepgis, cuckoo; onyx, 
onychis, onyx. 

98, Nouns in x after n orr: Genitive in cis: Stem in ci: 

arx, citadel, arcis, arci. 


Nore 1.—Conjunex or conjue, conjugis, spouse. 
Nore 2,—Most nouns in @ preceded by m are of Greek origin : lyna, lyncis, lynx; 
phalane, phalangis, phalanx, 


GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 
99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 
0, or, 6s, er, and in 6s and es increasing in the Genitive,’ 


are masculine: sermd, discourse; dolor, pain; més, custom; 
agger, mound ; pés, Genitive pedis, foot. 
100, Nouns in O are masculine, except the Feminines, viz, : 
1. Nouns in 6, Gen. inis, except card, drdé, turbd, masc., eupidd and 
margo, mase. or fem. 
2. Caro, flesh, and the Greek Argo, échd, echo. 
3. Most abstract and collective nouns in id: ratio, reason; contid, an 
assembly. 
101. Nouns in OR are masculine, except— 
1. The Feminine :—arbor, tree. 
2. The Neuters :—ador, spelt ; aequor, sea; cor, heart; mazmor, marble. 
102. Nouns in OS are masculine, except— 
1. The Feminines :—arbés, tree; cds, whetstone; dos, dowry ; 2ds, dawn. 
2. The Neuter :—6s, mouth. 


Norr.— 0s, bone, and a few Greek words in 0s are neuter: chaos, chaos. 


108, Nouns in ER are masculine, except— 


1 That is, having more syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 
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1, The Feminine :—linter, boat (sometimes masc.). 

2. The Neuters:—(1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; aber, 
udder; vé, spring ; verber, scourge ;—(2) botanical names in er, 
Gen, eris: acer, maple-tree ; papaver, poppy. 


104, Nouns in BS and BS increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 

except— 

1, The Heminines :—compés, fetter; mercts, reward; merges, sheaf; 
quiés, rest (with its compounds); seges, crop; teges, mat; some- 
times dles, bird, and guadrupés, quadruped. 

2. The Neuter :—aes, copper. 


105. Nouns of the third declension ending in 


as, as, is, ys, x, in 68 not increasing in the Genitive, and 
in s preceded by a consonant, 


are feminine:* aetds, age; ndvis, ship; chlamys, cloak ; 
pax, peace; nibés, cloud; wrds, city. 


106, Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except— 

1. The Masculines :-—ds, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 
as, Gen. antis. 

2. The Neuters :—vas, vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Gen. atis. 


107, Nouns in IS and YS are feminine, except the Muasculines, viz. : 

1. Nouns in 4alis, ollis, cis, mis, nis, guis, quis: nddlis, birthday; 
ignis, fire; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine: canis, amnis, cinis, finis, anguis, torquis. 

2, Ais, axle; baris, plough-tail ; callis, path ;! énsis, sword; lapis, 
stone; ménsis, month; ordis, circle; postis, post; pulvis, dust; 
sentis, brier; torris, brand; veetis, lever ; and a few others, 

8. Names of mountains in ys: Othrys. 


108, Nouns in X are feminine, except the Maseulines, viz.: 
1. Greek masculines: coraz, raven; thdrax, cuirass. 
2. Nouns in ex and unx; except the feminines: faex, forfex, nex, (prev), 
supellex, 
8. Oaliz, cup; fornix, arch; phoenix, phoenix; trdduz, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 
4, Sometimes: calz, heel; calz, lime ; lynx, lynx. 


109. Nouns in BS not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Masculines, viz. : 


1 Nouns whose gender is ‘determined by Signijication (42) may he exceptions to 
these rules for gender as determined by Zndings. Callis is sometimes feminine. _, 
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Acinacés, cimeter; sometimes palumbés, dove; and veprés, thorn-bush. 
Notr.—For Greek nouns in ¢s, see 111, note. 
110. Nouns in § precepep By A Consonant are feminine, except the 

Masculines, viz. : 

1. Dens, tooth; fons, fountain; mds, mountain ; pons, bridge; gener- 
ally adeps, fat, and rudéns, cable. 

2, Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a mascu- 
line noun understood: oriens (s0l), east; cdnjluens (amnis), con- 
fluence; ¢ridéns (raster), trident; quadrans (as), quarter. 

. Chalybs, steel; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 

. Sometimes: forceps, forceps ; sexpens, serpent; stinps, stock. Ani- 
mans, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


me co 


111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ar, ur, tis, and us 
are neuter:’ podma, poem; mare, sea; lade, milk ; animal, 
animal; carmen, song; caput, head ; corpus, body. 
Norr.—A few Greck nouns in es are also neuter: cacoéthes, desire, passion; 
112. Nouns in Z, AR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz, : 
Miagil, mullet; sa/,! salt; sol, sun; la, hearth ; salar, trout. 
118. Nouns in N are neuter, except— 
1. The Masculines :—pecten, comb; rén, kidney; lén, spleen; and 
Greek masculines in an, Gn, In, 6n: paedn, paean; canon, rule. 
2, The Feminines :—atdon, nightingale; aleyon (haleyon), kingfisher ; 
tedn, image; sindon, muslin. 
114, Nouns in UR are neuter, except the Aasculines, viz. : 
Furfur, bran; turtur, turtle-dove ; vuliur, vulture. 
115, Nouns in US and US are neuter, except— 


+ 


1. Phe Masculines :—lepus, hare; mis, mouse; and Greek nouns in pis. 
2. The Feminines :—tellis, earth; fraus, fraud; laws, praise; and nouns 
in tis, Gen. titis or tidis: wirtis, virtue; palis, marsh. 


FOURTH DECLENSION : U NOUNS. 


116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 
us—imasculine ; ai—neuter. 
They are declined as follows : 


1 See foot-note, page 47. Salis sometimes neuter in the singular. 
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Fructus, fruit. Corni, horn. 


SINGULAR. CaAsE-ENDINGS, 
Nom. frictus cornta us ii 
Gen. fricts corntis iis tis 
Dat. frictwi, mH? cornta Weal i 
Ace. friictwma cornta um u 
Voce. frictus corntt us ii 
Abl. frictta cornt mT a 
PLURAL. 
Nom. fricttis cornua is ua 
Gen. frictwums COrntS UG ERR uum uum 
Dat. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 
Ace. fricttis cormnma as ua 
Voc. frictias corm, as ua 
Abl. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 


1. The Srem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u: frictu, cornu. 

2. The Casr-Enpines here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
to 7 in zbus, but retained in ubus ; see 22. 

11'7. The following Irrecurar Case-Enp1INGs occur :? 

1. Ubus for ibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural— 

1) Regularly in acus, needle; arcus, bow; and tribus, tribe. 

2) Often in artus,3 joint; Jacus, lake; partus, birth; portus, harbor; 
specus, cave; and vert, spit. 

3) Occasionally in a few other words, as geni, knee ; tonitrus, thunder, etc. 

2. Uis, the uncontracted form for as, in the Genitive: frictwis for 
Srictis.4 

3. Uos, an old form® of the Genitive ending: sendtuos,® of the senate. 

118. Nouns in us are masculine, those in % are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us are— 


1 Thus w2 is contracted into % : /riictu2, frictu. 

2 To these should be added the rare endings wd for @ in the Abl. Sing., wus for %s in 
the Gen. Sing., and wis for ws in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Pl. See Wordsworth, pp. 60-62. 

3 Generally plural, /imbs. 

4 Tt has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen by comparing the declension of fructus, a u-noun 
of the fourth, with that of gris (66, 2), a w-noun of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending wis had not been contracted into ws, there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All w-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

5 Compare the Greek Genitive in vo¢: txOvs, tx@vos, jish. 

6 This was first weakened to sendtuis (22), and then contracted tc sendtis (23, 2), 
the classical form. ges 
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Feminine By Exception :—(1) acus, needle; colus, distaff; domus, house ; 
manus, hand; porticus, portico; tribus, tribe ;—(2) /das, Ides; 
Quinquatris, feast of Minerva; generally penus, store, when of 
this declension ; rarely specus, den ;—(8) see 42, II. 


Norz.—The only neuter nouns in common use are cornil, genu, and veri. 


119, Seconp anp Fourrn Decrensions.—Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, ¥., house, has a Locative form domi, at home, and is other 
wise declined as follows :? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. domus domius 
Gen. domis domuum, domérum Y 
Dat. domui (domd) domibus 
Acc. domum domés, domis 
Voce. domus domius 
Abl. domo (domi) domibus 


2. Certain names of trees in ws, as cupressus, ficus, laurus, pinus, though 
generally of Decl. II., sometimes take those cases of the fourth which end in. 
as, us, and a: N. daurus, G. laurits, D. laurd, A. laurum, V. taurus, A. laurit, 
ete. So also colus, distaff. 

8. A few nouns, especially sendtus, senate, and tuwmultus, tumult, though 
regularly of Decl. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending 7 of the second; 
senati, tumulti. 

4, Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has guercérum in the Gen. Plur. 


FIFTH DECLENSION: EH NOUNS. 


120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in 6s—/feminine, 
and are declined as follows : 


Diés, day. Rés, thing. 


SINGULAR. CasE-ENDINGS. 
Nom. diés rés és 
Gen. di®i or dié& réi or r6 ei, é 
Dat. di&i or dié rei or ré a, & 
Ace. diema rem em 
Voc. diés rés és 
Abl. dié ré é 


1 But neuter forms occur in certain cases of other words. Thus, Dat. pecw2, Abl. 
pect, Nom., Acc., and Voe. Pl. pecua, from obsolete pect, cattle; also artua from 
artus ; ossua from obsolete ossi%, bone; specua from specus. 

2 Combining forms of the second declension with those of the fourth. 


\ 
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PLURAL. Casr-ENpDINGs, 
Nom. diés rés és 
Gen. diéruma rérum érum 
Dat. diébus rébus ébus 
Acc, diés rés és 
Voe. diés rés és 
Abl. diébus rébus ébus 


1, The Srem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in 6: dié, 2.1 

2. The Casz-Enpines here given contain the characteristic 6, which ap. 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending é, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 

Norr.—Traces of a Locative in é are preserved in certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as déé septimi?, on the seventh day; dié crdstini, on the morrow; dié proximi, 
on the next day. Cotidié, hodié, pridié, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin, 

121. Irrecutar Casz-Enpives.—The following occur: 

1. I or @ for & in the Gen. and Dat.: acii for acizi, of sharpness; 
diet for diet ; re for ré ; pernicit for perniciéi, of destruction. 

2. Es in the Gen. in early Latin: digs, of a day; rabiés, of madness. 


122. Derecrrve.—Nouns of this declension want the plural, except ?— 


1. Diés and vés, complete in all their parts. 

2, Aciés, sharpness; efigiés, image; faciés, face; seriés, series 3 species, ap- 
pearance ; spés,* hope, used in the Sing., and in the Nom., Acc., and Voce. Plur. 

3. Hluviées, used in the Sing. and in the Nom. Plur., and glaczés in the 
Sing. and in the Ace. Plur. 


128, Genprr.—Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine— 

Exorrrt diés, day, and meridiés, midday, masculine, though diés is some 
times feminine in the singular, especially when it means time. 

124. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER. 

I. Gender independent of ending.* Common to all de- 
clensions. 


-~ 1 Originally most ¢-stems appear to have been either a-stems or s-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in ¢é are modified from i@ 7 mdterid, mdterié, Nom. mdterié-s, material ; 
see 25,1, note, with foot-note 6, In this class of words the Gen. and Dat. Sing. are 
formed from the stem in 74, not from that in dés mdteriae, not mdteriét, 2) Dice, 
Jjidés, plébés, and spés appear to have been s-stems, modified to é-stems, as many 
s-stems in the third declension were modified to 7-stems; see 62, I., 1, foot-note. 

2 A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
not to occur in writers of the classical period. 

3 In early Latin spérés occurs in the Nom. and Acc. Plur., formed from spés treated 
asastemins, Thus: spés, spésés, spérés (314, 1). 

4 For exceptions, see 43. = 
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Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
¢ 5 , 1Tx. 
Names of Mates, of |Names of Frmatezs, of | Inpectinasie Nouns, In 
Rivers, Winns, and} Countries, Towns, Isu-|  FrniTives, and CLAUSES 
Montus. ANDS, and TREES. uscd as Nouns. 


Il. Gender determined by Nominative ending.* 


Deciension I. 
Masculine. | Feminine. | Neuter. 
as, 68. | a, &. 
Dectension II. 
er, ir, us, 03, ds. | | um, on. 
Dectension III. 
6, or, ds, er, 6s and | as, as, is, ys, X, 6s and|a, ¢e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar. 
es increasing in the| es not increasing in the ar, ur, is, US, 
Genitive. | Genitive, s preecded by 


| @ consonant. 


DecLENsIon IV. 
us. | | eh 
DecLENSION V. 


| és. | 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


125, Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 


1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined: 8 réspablica = rés pub- 
lica, republic, the public thing; jasjirandum = jus jirandum, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined: 8 paterfamilids = pater familids (49, 1), or pater familiae, the father 
of a family. 

126, Parapiems. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. résptblica jasjirandum paterfamilias 
Gen. véipublicae jarisjirandi patrisfamilias 
Dat, réipublicae jarijarands patrifamilias 
Ace, remptblicam jasjirandum patremfamilias 
Voe. réspiblica jusjarandum paterfamilias 
Abl. republica jurejtirandd patrefamilias 


1 Except names of persons. 
2 For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 


* Words thus formed, however, are not compounds in the strict sense of the term; 
see 3490, L., note. 
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PLURAL. 
Nom. réspublicae jurajiranda patrésfamilias 
Gen. rvérumpublicarum patrumfamilias 
Dat. rébusptblicis patribusfamilias 
Ace, résptblicas jarajiranda patrésfamilias 
Voce. réspublicae jurajiranda patrésfamilias 
Abl. rébusptiblicis patribusfamilias 


Nore 1.—The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
more correctly written separately : rés ptuiblica; pater familias or familiae. 

Nore 2.—Paterfamilids sometimes has famélidrum in the plural: patrésfamili- 
drum. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


127. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes: 

J. Inpectinasite Nowuns have but one form for all cases. 

II. Derecrrve Nouns want certain parts. 

Ili. Hererocrirss (heteroclita') are partly of one declension and partly 
of another, 

IV. Hersrocenrous Nouns (heterogenca*) are partly of one gender and 
partly cf another. 

I. INDECLINABLE Nouns. 

128, The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, alpha, beta, ete. 

2. Foreign words: /acob, Mibert ; though foreign words often are declined. 


II. DErEctTrvE Nouns. 


129, Nouns may be defective in Mwmber, in Ouse, or in both Number 
and Case. 


130. Priorat wanzinc.—Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 
fication want the plural: Roma, Rome; justitia, justice; aurwm, gold; fa- 
més, hunger; sangwis, blood. 


1. The principal nouns of this class are: 

1) Most names of persons and places: Cicero, Roma. 

2) Abstract Nouns: jidés, faith ; jistitia, justice. 

8) Names of materials: aurum, gold; ferrum, iron. 

4) A few others: meridiés, midday; specimen, example; supellex, furni- 
ture; ver, spring; vespera, evening, ete. 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate pieces of the material or articles made of it; and abe 
stract nouns, to designate ¢nstances, or hinds, of the quality: Scipidnés, the 
Scipies; aera, vessels of copper; avdritiae, instances of avarice ; odia, hatreds. 

8. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 


1 From érepos, another, and xXiors, inflection, i. e., of different declensions. 
2 From érepos, another, and yévos, gender, i. e., of different genders, 
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1831, SinguLar wantINc.—Many nouns want the singular. 


1. The most important of these are: 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes: md/orés, forefathers ; 
postert, descendants; gemini, twins; liberi, children. 

2) Many names of cities: Athenae, Athens; Thzbae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

3) Many names of festivals: Bacchandlia, Olympia, Saturnalia. 

4) Arma, arms; divitiae, riches ; exsequiae, funeral rites; exuviae, spoils; 
Idis, 1des; inditiae, truce; insidiae, ambuscade ; mdnés, shades of the dead ; 
minae, threats; moenia, walls; minia, duties; niptiae, nuptials; rédiquiae, 
remains, 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- 
noted by anus ex with the plural: anus ex liberis, one of the children, or a child, 

Norr.—The plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. So in the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 
stituted the festival. 

132, Piura, wits Cuancre or Mraninc.—Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Aedés, temple ; aedés, (1) temples, (2) a house. 
Auxilium, help ; auxilia, auciliaries. 
Carcer, prison, barrier ; carcerés, barriers of a race-course. 
Castrum, castle, hut ; castra, camp. 


Comitium, name of a part of the  comitia, the assembly held in the comitium, 
Roman forum ; 


Copia, plenty, force ; cdpiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 
Facultas, ability ; facultatés, wealth, means. 
| Finis, end ; finés, borders, territory. 

Fortina, fortune ; fortinae, possessions, wealth. 

Gratia, gratitude, favor ; gratiae, thanks. 

Hortus, garden ; horti, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure-grownds. 

Impedimentum, hindrance ; impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage. 

Littera, letter of alphabet ; litterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epistle, 
writing, letters, literature. 

Lidus, play, sport ; ladi, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle. 

Mos, custom ; morés, manners, character. 

Natalis (diés), birth-day ; natalés, pedigree, parentage. 

Opera, work, service ; operae, workmen. 

Pars, part ; partés, (1) parts, (2) a party. z 

Rostrum, beak of ship ; rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 
in Rome (adorned with beaks). 

Sal, salt ; salés, witty sayings. 


1 Aedés and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural two - 
signifcations, one cameron to that of the singular, and the other distinct from it. 
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138. Dersctive 1x Casr.—Some nouns are defective in case: 


1. In the Nom., Dat., and Voc. Sing.: —, opis, » Opem, ——, ope, 
help; ——, v2cts,1 ——, vicem, —, vice, change. 

2. Inthe Nom., Gen., and Voe. Sing. : ) preci, precem, ——, prece, prayer. 

8. In the Nom. and Voc. Sing.: ——, dapis,! dapi, dapem, ——, dape, 


food; ——, frigis, frigi, fragem, —, frige, fruit. 
4, In the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur.: Most nouns of the fifth Decl.; see 122. 


Norse.—Many neuters are also defective in the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur.: fa, fel, 
mel, pis, ris, tus, etc., especially Greek neuters in os, which want these cases also in 
the singular: epos, melos ; also a few nouns of Decl. IV.: metus, sttus, ete. 


5. In the Gen. Plur.: many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles: nex, pdx, pix; cor, cds, rds ~ sal, sol, liw. 

134, Number anp Case.—Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: jors, forte, 
chance ; lués, lwem, lue, pestilence ; dictdnis, dicidni, dicidnem, dicione, sway. 
Fas, right, and nefas, wrong, are used in the Nom., Acc., and Voce. Sing. ; 
instar, likeness, nihil, nothing, and opus, need, in the Nom. and Acc.; 
secws, sex, in the Acc. only. Many verbal nouns in @ and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular: jussz, by order; mandataz, by com- 
mand; rogati, by request; sponte, by choice, ete. 


III. Hererocuites. 


185. Of Decienstons II. and IV. are a few nouns in us ; see 119. 

186, Of Drctensions JI. and IIL. are— 

1. Jagerum, an acre; generally of the second Decl, in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur.: jagerum, jagert ; plural, jagera, jugerum, jugeribus. 

2. Vas, a vessel; of the third Decl. in the Sing. and of the second in the 
Plur.: vas, vasis ; plural, vdsa, vasorum. 

8. Plural names of festivals in dlia: Bacchdndlia, Saturnalia; which are 
regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in drwm of 
the second. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of Decienstons III. and V. are— 

1. Requiés, rest; which is regularly of the third Decl., but also takes the 
‘forms requiem and requié of the fifth. 

2. Famés, hunger; regularly of the third Decl., except in the Ablative, 
Jame, of the fifth (not fame, of the third). 

188, Forms ry ia anp iés.—Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. I., and one in iés of Decl. V.: luawria, luxuriés, lux- 
ury ; materia, materiés, material. 

139, Forms 1n us anp um.—Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in us of Decl. IV., and one in wm of Decl. IL: céndtus, conatum, 
attempt ; éventus, éventum, event. 


} Defective also in the Gen. Plur, 
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140, Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry: juventis (itis), youth; poetic, juventa (ae): senectis 
(itis), old age; poetic, senceta (ae): paupertas (atis), poverty; poetic, 
pauperies (Gi). 

IY. HererocEenrous Novuns. 

141, Mascutine ann Neuter.—Some masculines take in the plural an 

additional form of the neuter gender: 
Jocus, m., jest; plural, oct, m., joca, n. 
Locus, m., place ; plural, Zocz, m., topics, loca, n., places. 

142, Fesmntwe anp Nevrer.—Some jeninines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender: 


Carbasus, f., linen ; plural, carbasi, f., carbasa, n. 
Margarita, f., pearl; plural, margaritae, f., margarita, n. 
Ostrea, f., oyster ; plural, ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 


348, Neurer anp Mascunine or FemiIntne.—Some nevwters take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus: 


1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural: 
Caclum, n., heaven ; plural, caelz, m. 


2, Some neuters generally become masculine in the plurai, but sometimes 
remain neuter ¢ 


Frenum, n., bridle ; plural, /réni, m., fréna, n. 
Rastrum, n., rake ; plural, rdstr7z, m., radstra, n. 


3. Some neuters become feminine in the plural: 
Epulum, n., feast ; plural, epulae, f. 
144, Forms in us anpD um.—Some nouns of the second declension 


have one form in ws masculine, and one in wm neuter: elipeus, elipeum, 
shield; commentdrius, commentarium, commentary. 


145, Hererogenrous Hxrerocrites.—Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous: condtus (lis), condtum (i), effort; menda (ae), mendwm (i), fault. 


CEA Perr rea 


ADJ EGE LE Vee. 


146. THE adjective is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify nouns: donws, good; mdgnus, great. 


Nors.—The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies: bonus puer, a good boy; bona puella, a good girl; bonwm tem- 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Nom. Sing., bonws is the form of the adjective when ~ 
used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum with neuter, 


ADJECTIVES. 


5? 


147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 


the third declension. 


First AND SECOND DECLENSIONS: A AND O Srems. 


148. Bonus, good. 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Maso, 
bonws 
bon 
bon® 
bonwima 
bone 
bon® 


. bonk 


bon@ruma 
bonis 
bonés 
bon 
bonis 


: ae 
Liber, ree. 


Maso. 


. liber 


liberi 
liber® 
liberwaza 
liber 
liber 


. liberi 


liberOr mma 
liberis 
liber@s 
liberi 
liberis 


SINGULAR. 
Fem. 
bons 
bonae 
bonae 
bonamm 
bona 
bon& 


PLURAL. 
bonae 
bonarwma 
bonis 
bonas 
bonze 
bonis 


SINGULAR. 
Frm. 
liber 

liberae 
liberae 
libersama 
libera, 
liber 


PLURAL. 
liberae 
liberarwumn 
liberis 
liberas 
liberae 
liberis 


Nzvr, 
bontaza 
bon 
bond 
bon@nma 
bonwam 
bon® 


bona 
bon@rw Ea 
bonis 
bona 

bona 
bonis 


Nevt. 
libertara 
liberi 
liber 
libermaa 
libertuma 
liberG 


libera, 
liberOr tag 
liberis 
liberazy 
libera 
liberis 


1 Bonus is declined in the Mase. like servus of Decl. IT. (51), in the Fem. like ménsa 
of Decl. I. (48), and in the Neut. like templum of Decl. Il. (51). The stems are bono 
in the Mase. and Neut., and bond in the Fem. 

2 Liser is declined in the Mase. like pwer (51), and in the Fem. and Neut, like bonus, 


~ 
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150. Aeger, sich." 


SINGULAR. 

Maso, Fem. Nevr. 
Nom. aeger aegra aeCrUe ERR 
Gen, aegri aegrae aegri 
Dat. aegrd aegrae aegr® 
Ace, aegruma aegra@im aegrea ria 
Voc. aeger aegra aAecoT UAE 
Abl. aegrd aegra, aegr®d 

PLURAL. 

Nom. aegri aegrme aegre@ 
Gen, aegrOrwmEa aegrarwna aegrOr wma 
Dat. aegris aegris aegris 
Acc. aegros aegras accra 
Voc. aegri aegrae aegraa 
Abl, aegris aegris aegris 


Nore.—Most adjectives in ev are declined like aeger, but the following in 
er and ur are declined like Jiber : 

1) Asper, rough; lacer, torn; miser, wretched ; prosper, prosperous ; tener, 
tender ; but asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retains 
it: dexter, dextera, or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated; satur, satura, saturum. 

8) Compounds in fer and ger: mortifer, deadly ; dliger, winged. 


151. IRREGULARITIES. —Nine adjectives have in the 
singular lus” in the Genitive and i in the Dative, and are - 
- declined as follows : 


Alius, another. Solus, alone. 
SINGULAR. 

Maso. Frm. Nevr. Maso. Frm. Nevt. 
Nom. alius$ alia alind’ solus sola sdlum 
Gen. alius alius alius 4 sdlius sdlius solius 
Dat. alii alii alii soli soli soli 
Ace, alium aliam aliud sdlum sdlam solum 
Voe. sole sola sdlum 
Abl.  alio alia alid solo sola solo 


1 Anger is declined in the masculine like ager (51), and in the feminine and neuter 
like bonus. : 

2 Tin ius is often shortened by the poets; regularly so in al¢erius in dactylic verse 
(609), 

8 Rarely alis and alid. The same stem appears in ali-qguis (190, 2), some one; 
ali-ter, otherwise. 

4 For aliius by contraction, Alterius often supplies the place of alius. 
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PLURAL, 
Nom. alii aliae alia soli solae sola 
Gen. alidrum aliarum alidrum solorum solarum solorum 
Dat. aliis aliis aliis solis solis solis 
Ace. alids aliis alia solos sodlas sola 
Voe. soli sdlae sola 
Abl, aliis aliis aliis solis solis sdlis 


1. These nine adjectives are: alius, a, wd, another; nillus, a, um, no one; 
solus, alone ; totus, whole ; ulus, any; wnus,! one; alter, -tera, -terum,® the 
other’; wter, -tra, -trum,* which (of two); neuter, -tra, -trum,‘ neither. 

Nore 1.—The regular forms occasionally occur in the Gen. and Dat. of some of these 
adjectives. 

Noiz 2,—Like uter are declined its compounds: wterque, utervis, uterlibet, uter- 
cungue, In alteruter sometimes both parts are declined, as altertus utriws; and 
sometimes only the latter, as alterwtrius. 


THIRD DECLENSION: CONSONANT AND I STEMs. 


152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
different forms—one for each gender. 

IJ. Those which haye two forms—the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

III. Those which have but one form—the same for all 
genders. 

158. ADJECTIVES OF THREE ENDINGS in this declension 
have the stem in i, and are declined as follows: 


Acer, sharp.*® 


SINGULAR, 

Maso. Fr. Nevt, 
Nom. Acer ® icris acre 
Gen, Acris acris Acris 
Dat. acri acri acril 
Acc, Aacrem acrema acre 
Voe. acer acris acre 
Abl. acri, acril aicri 


1 See declension, 175. 

2 Gen. alterius, Dat. alter? ; otherwise declined like liber (149). 

3 Or one of two, the one. 

4 Gen. wtrius, Dat. utr7; otherwise like aeger (150). Neuter like uter. 

5 Aorr is declined like ignis in the Mase. and Fem., and like maze (63) in the Neut., 
except in the Nom. and Voce. Sing., Masc., and in the Abl. Sing. 

6 These forms in e7 are like those in er of Decl. II. in dropping the ending in the 
Nom. and Voe. Sing. and in developing final 7 into er: acer for aeris, stem, Gert, ~ 
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Voc. acrés 
Abl. acribus 
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PLURAL. 


Fem. 
acrés 
acriwmma 
acribus 


Nevr. 
acrie 
AcriteEe 
acri DUS 
acria 
acriaa 
acrabus 


Nore 1.—Like Aorr are declined: 

1) Alacer, lively ; campester, level; celeber, famous; celer,! swift; equester, eques- 
trian; palister, marshy; pedester, pedestrian; puter, putrid; salizber, healthful; sé- 
vester, woody ; terrester, terrestrial ; volucer, winged. 

2) Adjectives in ev designating the months: October, bris.? 

Nore 2.—In the poets and in early Latin the form in e”, as cer, is sometimes femi- 
nine, and the form in és, as ders, is sometimes masculine, 


154. ApsEctIvES oF Two ENDINGS are declined as 
follows: 


Tristis, sad.* Tristior, sadder.* 


SINGULAR. 
M. ano F, Nevr. M. anp F, NEvT. 
Nom, tristis triste tristior tristius 
Gen. tristis tristis tristidris tristidris 
Dat. tristi tristi tristidrz tristidri 
Ace, tristeme triste tristidrema tristius 
Voce, tristis triste tristior tristius 
Abl. trist trist® tristidre (z)> tristidre () 
PLURAL, 
Nom. tristés tristia tristidrés tristiors 
Gen. tristan tristiwma tristid ream tristiOreaEm 
Dat. tristibus tristibus tristidribus tristidribus 
Ace, tristés, Is tristiza tristidrés (is tristidra 
Voce. tristés tristiza tristidrés tristidra 
Abl, tristibus tristibus tristidribus tristidriteas 


Norz 1.—Like ¢ristior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the Abl. 
Sing. in e, sometimes in 7, the Nom. Plur. Neut.in @, and the Gen. Plur.in wn. But 
compliures, several, has Gen. Plur. compluriwm,; Nom., Acc., and Voc, Plur. Neut. 
complira or compliria; see Plus, 165. 

Nore 2.—In poetry, adjectives in zs, ¢, sometimes haye the Abl. Sing. in e: cognd- 
mine from cognominis, of the same name, 


1 This retains e in declension: celer, celeris, celere; and has wm in the Gen. Plur. 

2 See also 77, 2, note. 

3 Tristis and triste are declined like @evis and dere; the stem is tristi. 

4 Tristior is the comparative (169) of ¢ristis; the stem was originally tristéds, but 
it has been modified to trzstiws (61, 1) and tristéor (31), 

5 Enclosed endings are rare, 
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155. ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING generally end in s or 
xz, but sometimes in 7 or 7. 


156, Audax, audacious? 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voce. 
Al. 


M. ann F. 
audax 
audaicis 
audaci 
audicema 
audax 
audaci (@) 


audaicés 
audaici mama 
audicibus 
audacés (is) 
audaicés 
audaicibus 


* SINGULAR, 


Nevr. 
audax 
audaicis 
audac® 
audax 
audax 
audack (e) 


PLURAL. 


audaciaa 
audaciiusma 
audicibus 
audaiciaa 
audaciaa 
audicibus 


157. Amans, loving. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
AObl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


M. ann F. 
amans 
amantis 
amanti 
amanteHa 
amans 
amante (%) 


amantés 
amantitama 
amantibus 
amant&és (Zs) 
amantés 
amantibus 


SINGULAR. 


Nevr. 
amaus 
amantis ” 
amanti 
amans 
amans 
amante (%) 


PLURAL. 
-amantia, 


amantirma 
amantibus 
amantin 
amantia 
amantibus 


Félix, happy. 


M. ann F. 
félix 
félicis 
félicd 
félicema 
félix 


lear ma oar pe 
Cc oI Di Di Ol DI 
pet peace ees 
Ses aS er ey 
> Ql Gui@: Io 
kao 
A a Gl 
@ mt B 
a i 
isi 


eh 
Di 


NeEvrT. 
félix 
félicis 
félick 
félix 
félix 
félici (e) 


felicia 
féliciuara 
ftlicibus 
felicia, 
felicia 
félicibus 


Pridéns, prudent. 


M. AnD F. 
prudéns 
prudentis 
prudenti 
pridenteza 
prudéns 
pridenti (e) 


pridentés 
pridentimuma 
pridentibus 
pridentés (is) 
prudentés 
pridentibus 


Nerot. 
prudéns 
priidentis ? 
pridenti 
pradéns 
pridéns 
pridenti (@) 


pridentia, 
priidentimamn 
pridentibus 
pridentia 
prudentia 
pridentibus 


Norr.—The participle amdns differs in declension from the adjective pridéns only 
in the Abl. Sing., where the participle usually has the ending e, and the adjective, 1. 


1 Observe that z in the Abl. Sing., and za, wm, and 7s in the Plur., are the regular 


case-endings for z-stems; see 62 and 63. 


2 According to Ritschl, Schmitz, and others, the ¢ which is long in priidéns before 28 


is short in all other forms of the word, i. ¢., before nz. 


In the same manner the @ which 


is long in amdnes, is according to Ritschl short in amantis, amanti, ete.; see p. 87, foot- 
note 2, See also Schmitz, pp. 8-26; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 483; Miiller, p. 27. 
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Participles used adjectively may of course take i. A few adjectives have only e in gen- 
eral use:—(1) pauper, paupere, poor; pubes, pubere, mature ;—(2) those in es, G. 
itis or idis: dles, déses, dives, sdspes, superstes ; (3) caelebs, compos, impos, princeps. 


158, Vetus, old. Memor, mindful. 
SINGULAR. 
M. anv F. Nrvr. M. ann F. NeEvt. 
Nom. vetus vetus memor memor 
Gen. veteris veteris memoris memoris 
Dat. veteri veterl memoria memori 
Acc, vetereme vetus memoremm memor 
Voce. vetus vetus memor memor 
Abl, vetere (Z) vetere (£) memoria memor=z 
PLURAL. 
Nom. veterEés vetera, memorés 
Gen. vetertmma vetermina memorwge 
Dat. veteribus veteribus memoribus 
Ace. veterés (is) vetera, memorés (is) 
foc. veterés vetera memorés 
Abl. veteribus veteribus memoribus 


1, Neuter PLurat.—Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural; all others have the ending za, 
as felicia, pridentia, except uber, ubera, fertile, and vetus, vetera. 

2. GeniTivE Piurat.—Most adjectives have ium, but the following 
have um ; 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (15%, 
note): pauper, pauperum. 

2) Those with the Genitive in eris, oris, uris: vetus, veterwm, old; 
memor, memorum, mindful; ciewr, cieurwm, tame. 

8) Those in ceps: anceps, ancipitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um: inops (ops, 
opum), inopum, helpless. 


TRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

159, Irregular adjectives may be— 

I. Inpecuinabre: friigi, frugal, good; néqguam, worthless; mille, thou- 
sand; see 176. 

If, Dernctive: (céterus) cera, ceterum, the other, the rest; (lidicer) 
ladicra, ludicrwm, sportive ; (sins) sontis, guilty; (séminex) séminecis, half 
dead; pauci, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural; see also 158, 1. 

IN. Hxermrociirrs.—Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in 
us, a, um, of the first and second declensions, and one in is and e of the 
third: hilarus and hilaris, joyful; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


160. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative: altws, al- 
tior, altissimus, high, higher, highest. These forms denote 
different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
parison : 

I, TERMINATIONAL CoMPARISON—Dy endings. 

II. ADVERBIAL ComMPARISON—by adverbs. 


I, TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 


162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
stem of the positive the endings: 


CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
Maso, Fem. Nevrt. Mase. Frm. Nevr. 
ior. ior ius issimus issima  issimum! 


altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levior, levissimus, ight, lighter, lightest. 
Notr.—Vowet Srems lose their final yowel: alio, altior, aliissimus. 
163, InrEcULAR SUPERLATIVES.—Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 
1. Those in er add rimus to this ending:! deer, derior, dcerrimus, sharp. 
Nots.— Vetus has veterrimus; matirus, both maturrimus and mdtirissimus; 


dexter, dextimus. 


2. Six in ilis add limus to the stem:! 


facilis, difficilis, €asy, dificult, 
similis, dissimilis, like, unlike, 
gracilis, humilis, slender, low: 


Jacilis, facilior, facillimus. Imbécillis has imbécillimus. 


8. Four in rus have two irregular superlatives : 


exterus, exterior, extrémus and extimus, outward, 
inferus, inferior, infimus and imus, lower, 
superus, superior, suprémus and summus, upper, 
posterus, posterior, postrémus and postumus, next. 


1 The superlative ending ¢s-s¢mus is probably compounded of és, from 70s, the original 
comparative ending (154, foot-note 4), and simus for timus ; dds-timus = i08-simus = 
is-simus. After Zand 7, the first element is omitted, and s assimilated: facilis, facil- 
simus, Jfacil-limus; acer, acer-simus, dcer-rimus; but those in 2s drop the final 
yowel of the stem. See Bopp, $$ 291-807; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Roby, p. Ixvi, 
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COMPARISON. 


164. Zgénus, providus, and compounds in dicus, ficus, and 
volus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in és: 


egenus, 

providens, 
maledicus, 
minificus, 
benevolus, 


egentior, 
providentior, 
maledicentior, 
miunificentior, 
benevolentior, 


egentissimus, 
providentissimus, 
maledicentissimus, 
munificentissimus, 
benevolentissimus, 


needy, 
prudent, 
slanderous, 
liberal, 
benevolent. 


Norr.—Mirijficissimus occurs as the superlative of mirificus, wonderful. 


165. SprctAn IRREGULARITIES OF COMPARISON. 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, 
malus, péjor, pessimus, bad, 
magnus, major, maximus, great, 
parvus, minor, minimus, small, 
multus, plis, plirimus, much. 


Nore 1.—Piis is neuter, and has in the singular only Nom. and Ace. plus, and Gen. 
pliris. In the pluralit has Nom, and Acc. plirés (m. and f.), plura (n.), Gen, pluri- 
um, Dat. and Abl. pluribus. 

Notes 2.—Dives, frugi, and néguam are thus compared : 


- divitior, divitissimus, : 
dives, ae AP rich, 
ditior, ditissimus, 
frigi, frigalior, friigdlissimus, Jrugal, 
néquam, néquior, néquissimus, worthless, 
166, PostTIvE WANTING. 

citerior, citimus, nearer, | prior, primus, former, 
déterior, déterrimus, Worse, | propior, proximus, nearer, 
interior, intimus, inner, | ulterior,  ultimus, Farther. 
ocior, dcissimus, swifter, | 


167, CoMPARATIVE WANTING. 


1. Ina few participles used adjectively: meritus, meritissimus, deserving. 
2. In these adjectives: 


diversus, diversissimus, different, novus, novissimus, ew, 
falsus, falsissimus, Jaise, sacer, sacerrimus, sacred, 
inclutus, inclutissimus, = venowned, vetus, veterrimus, old. ~ 
invitus, invitissimus, unwilling, 


Nore.—Many participles used adjectively are compared in full: amdns, amantior, 
amantissimus, loving ; doctus, doctior, doctissimus, instructed, learned. 


168. SUPERLATIVE WANTING. 

1. In most verbals in ilis and bilis: docilis, docilior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in Glis and ilis: capitalis, capitalior, capital. 

3. In alacer, alacrior, active ; eaecus, blind; dititurnus, lasting ; longin- 
quus, distant ; optimus, rich ; proclivis, steep; propinguwus, near ; salataris, 
salutary, and a few others. 

4, Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 
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adoléscéns, adoléscentior, minimus natt,} young, 
juvenis, junior, minimus nati, . young, 
senex, senior, maximus nati, old, 


169, Wirnovut TERMINATIONAL CoMPARISON. 

1, Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, especially such 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and time: aureus, 
golden; paternus, paternal; Romanus, Roman; aestivus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in ws preceded by a vowel: iddneus, suitable. 

3. Many derivatives in dis, dris, ilis, ulus, icus, nus, Gruss mortals 
(mors), mortal. 

4, Albus, white; claudus, lame; férus, wild; lassus, weary ; mirus, won- 
derful, and a few others. 


IJ. ADVERBIAL COMPARISON. 


1'70, Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, mcre, and mdxime, most, to the positive: arduwus, 
magis arduus, maxime ardwus, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality: admodum, valdé, oppidd, very ; imprimis, apprimé, in 
the highest degree. fer and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very + perdificilis, very difficult; praccldrus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used—(1) With the com- 
parative: etiam, even, multd, longé, much, far: e¢¢am diligentior, even more 
diligent; multo diligentior, much more diligent—(2) With the superlative : 
multo, longé, much, by far; quam, as possible: multd or longée diligentissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent; quam diligentissimus, as diligent as possible. 


NUMERALS. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs.” 

172. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. CARDINAL NUMBERS: wnus, one; duo, two. 

2. ORDINAL NUMBERS: primus, first; secundus, second. 

3. DISTRIBUTIVES: singuli, one by one; dint, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

178. To these may be added— 


1 Smallest or youngest in age. Wdti% is sometimes omitted. 

2 The first ten cardinal numbers, mle, primus, secundus, and semel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals are 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition, = 
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1. MuuzrPLicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. plicis, denoting so many 
fold: simplex, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold. 

2. Proportions, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great: duplus, twice as great; triplus, three times as great, 


174. TABLE oF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES: 


CARDINALS. 
1. inus, ina, inum 
2. duo, duae, duo 
8. trés, tria 
4. quattuor 
5. quingue 
6. sex 
7. septem 
8. octo 
9, novem 
10. decem 
11. indecim 
12. duodecim 
13. tredecim! 
14. quattuordecim 
15. quindecim 
16. sédecim or sexdecim ! 
17. septendecim? 
18. duodéviginti 2 
19. tindéviginti 2 
20. viginti 
a1. viginti inus 
tnus ct viginti 3 
os We ta duo 
duo et viginti 
380, triginta 
40. quadraginta 
50. quinquaginta 
60. sexaginta 
70, septuaginta 
80. octoginta 


ORDINALS, 
primus, jirst 
secundus,? second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, ji/th 
sextus 
septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 5 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus ® 
undévicésimus & 
vicésimus 7 
vicésimus primus 
tinus et vicésimus 3 
vicésimus secundus 
alter et vicésimus 
tricésimus7 
quadragésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexagésimus 
septuadgésimus 
octogésimus 


DISTRIBUTTIVES. 
singuli, one by one 
bini, two by two 
terni (trini 
quaterni 
quini 
seni 
septéni 
octoni 
novéni 
dént 
tndéni 
duodént 
terni déni 
quaterni déni 
quini déni 
séni déni 
septéni déni 
duodévicéni 
tndévicéni 
vicéni 
vicéni singuli 
singuli et vicéni 
vicéni bini 
bini et vicéni 
tricéni 
quadragéni 
quinquagéni 
sexagéni 
septuagéni 
octogtni 


1 Sometimes with the parts separated: decem et trés; decem et sex, etc. 
2 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction; but these numbers 


may be expressed by addition: decem et octo; decem et novem ; 80 28, 29; 88, 89, ete., 
either by subtraction from tr?gintd, ete., or by addition to viginti. 

3 If the tens precede the units, e¢ is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

4 Alter is often used for secundus. 

5 Decimus, with or without e¢, may precede: decimus et tertius or decimus tertius. 

® Sometimes expressed by addition: octdvus decimus and nonus decimus. 

7 Sometimes written with 7: vigésimus; trigésimus, 
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CARDINALS, 
90, nonaginta 
100. centum 
101.4 centum anus 


centum et inus! 


200. ducenti, ae, a 
3800. trecenti 
400. quadringenti 
600. quingenti 
600. sescenti? 
700. septingenti 
800. octingenti 
900. nongenti 
1,000. mille 
2,000. duo milia 3 
100,000. centum milia 
1,000,000. deciés centéna 
milia4 


ORDINALS. 
nonagésimus 
centésimus 
centésimus primus 
centésimus et primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
séscentésimus 2 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus 
bis millésimus 
centiés millésimus 
deciés centiés millési- 

mus 
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DISTRIBUTIVES, 
nonageéni 

centéni 

eenténi singuli 
centéni et singuli 
ducéni 

trecéni 
quadringéni 
quingeni 
séscéni? 
septingéni 
octingéni 
nongeni 

singula milia § 
bina milia 
centéna milia 
deciés centéna mi- 

lia 


1. Orpryats with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 


express fractions: tertia pars, a third part, a third; guarta pars, a fourth; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

Norr.—Cardinal numbers with partés are used in fractions when the denominator is 
larger than the numerator by one: duce partés, two thirds, trés partés, three fourths, etc. 

2. DisTRIBUTIVES are used— 

1) To show the nwmber of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: ternos déndrios acceperunt, they 


received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence— 
2) To express Multiplication: deciés centéna milia, ten times a hundred 


thousand, a million. 


8) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense: 


dina castra, two camps. 


anae litterae, one letter; trinae litterac, three letters. 
4) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs: dint scyphi, a pair of goblets; 
and in the poets with the force of cardinals: bina hastilia, two spears. 
3. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers: 
bis sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattuordeciin. 
4, Séscenti and mille are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
ber, as one thousand is used in English. 


Here for singult and terni, ani and trini are used: 


1 In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, etc., 
as in English; but the connective e¢ is either omitted, or used only between the two 
highest denominations : mille centum viginti or mille et centum viginti, 1120, 

2 Often incorrectly written sexcent?, sexcentésimus, and sexcéni. 

8 Often written millia. For duo milia, bina milia or bis mille is sometimes used. 

4 Literally “ten times a hundred thousand’’; the table might be carried up to any 
desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centéna milia: centies cen- 
téna milia, 10,000,000; sometimes in such combinations centéna milia is understood, 
end the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum milia is used, Pies 
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DECLENSION OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


175. Unus, Duo, and Trés are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. Unus, one. PLURAL. 
Nom. tnus tina tnum uni iinae tina 
Gen. tnius unius anius incrum unaérum wtndrum 
Dat. tani tini tint inis iinis inis 
Ace. tnum tnam tnum inds iinas tina 
Voe. tne tina tnum tini tinae ina 
Abl. tnd una tind inis iinis iinis 
Duo, two. Trés, three. 

Nom. duo duae duo! trés, m. and f. tria, n. 
Gen. dudrum dudrum dudrum? trium trium 
Dat. dudbus duadbus dudbus tribus tribus 
Ace. duds,duo duis duo trés, tris tria 
Voe. duo duae duo trés tria 
Abl. dudbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 


Norte 1.—The plural of Znws in the sense of alone may be used with any noun: wz 
Ubii, the Ubii alone; but in the sense of one, it is used only with nouns plural in form, 
but singular in senso: wna castra, one camp; wnae litterae, one letter. 

Nots 2.—Like dwo is declined ambo, both. 

Norte 3.— Multi, many, and plirimi, very many, are indefinite numerals, and a3 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense of 
many a: multa hostia, many a victim. 


1'76, The Cardinals from quattuor to centwm are indeclinable. 
1'7'7. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus: ducenti, ae, a. 


1'78, Mille as an adjective is indeclinable; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative,? but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63): milia,A miliwm, milibus, 

Notr.— With the substantive mille, milia, the name of the objects enumerated is 
generally in the Genitive: mil/e hominum, a thousand men (of men); but if a declined 


numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tria milia trecenti milités, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers. 


179. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the plural 


of bonus, but the latter often have wm instead of drum in the Genitive: 
dinim for bindrwn. 


1 Jn the ending o in duo and ambo (1'75, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num- 
ber which has otherwise disappeared from the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- 
skrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greck Svo, the Latin @uo, and the English two. 

2 Instead of dudrum and dudrum, duim is sometimes used. 

3 Rarely in other cases in connection with miléwm or milibus. 

* Generally written with one 7; milia, but sometimes with two: midléa. 
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180. NuMERAL SyMBoLs: 


ARABIO. Roman, | ARABIc, Roman, ARABIC, Roman, 
alk rE 12, XeTy 50. 7 
2: Tie Wiel S: TA yl 60. LX. 
3. Til. 14, DLVis 70. LXX. 
4, We 15. ROVE 80. LXXX. 
5. NV. 16, XVI. 90. XC. 
6. VI. lye. XVII. 100. Cc, 
ie WAAL. 18. XVIII. 200. CC. 
8. VIIl. 19, XIX. 500. ID, or D. 
a3 IX. 20. XX, 600. DC. 

10. X. 30. XXX. 1,000. CIO, or M.2 
11 exalig 40, XL. 10,000. CCIo9. 


1. Larry Numerart Symgors are combinations of: I=1; V=5; X=10; 
L=650; C=100; ID or D=500; CID or M = 1,000.2 

2. IN THE COMBINATION OF THESE SYMBOLS, except ID, observe— 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value: I=2; XX =20. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value: V =5; 
IV =5—-1=4; VI=5+1=6. 

3. Ly rae Comeryarion or ID observe— 

1) That each 0 (inverted C) after 1D increases the value tenfold: ID =500; 
100 = 500 x 10= 5,000; 1000 = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number of 
times before I as 0 stands after it: IO =500; CIO = 500 x 2=1,000; IND= 
5,000; CCIOO = 5,000 x 2= 10,000. 

8) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value: 10 =500; 
IOC = 600; IOCC = 700. 


NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 


1. semel, once | 5. quinquiés 3 | 9. noviés 
2. bis, tewice | 6. sexiés 10. deciés 
3. ter, three times 7. septits 11. undeciés 
4, quater 8. octiés | 12. duodeciés 


1 Thousands are sometimes denoted by a line over the symbol : II = 2,000; V =5,000, 

* The origin of these symbols is uncertain. According to Mommsen, J is the out- 
stretched finger; V, the open hand; 4, the two hands crossed ; Z, the open hand like PV, 
but in a different position; C70 is supposed to be a modification of the Greek &, not other- 
wise used by the Romans, afterward changed to M; JO, afterward changed to D, isa 
part of C70; Cis also supposed to be a modification of the Greek ©, but it may be the 
initial letter of centwm, as Mf may be that of m/e. 

3 In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, <és is the approved ending, though zéns 
often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives zéns is the approved ending 
toticns (from tot), so often; gwotiéns (from quot), how often, See Brambach, p. 14, 
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13 eae 20. viciés 200. ducentiés 
‘ltredeciés 21. semel et viciés 800. trecentiés 
14 quaterdeciés 22. bis et viciés 400. quadringentiés 
ae dvdeoies 80. triciés 500. quingentiés 
15 quinquiésdeciés 40. quadragiés 600. séscentiés 
Bi ides 50. quinquagiés 700. septingentiés 
sexiésdeciés 60. sexadgics 800. octingentiés 
16.\cedecies 70. septuagiés 900. eae 
17. septiésdeciés 80. octogiés nongentiés 
duodéviciés 90. nonagiés 1,000. milliés1 
aT ee wales 100. centiés 2,000. bis milliés 
andéviciés 101. centiés semel 100,000. centiés milliés 
‘ noviesdeciés 102. centiés bis 1,000,000. milliés milliés 


Nore 1.—In compounds of units and tens, the unit with e¢ generally precedes, as in 
the table: bis et viciés ; the tens, however, with or without et, may precede. 

Nore 2.—Another class of numeral adverbs in wm or 6 is formed from the ordinals: 
primum, primo, for the first time, in the first place; tertiwm, tertio, for the third time. 


CELA PD Ei: shri 
PRONOUNS. 


182. In construction, Pronouns’ are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, ta, thou; or as Adjectives: meus, my, 
tuus, your, 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns: fi, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns: mews, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns: hic, this. 

4, Relative Pronouns: guz, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns : gwis, who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns: aliguis, some one. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


184. Personal Pronouns,* so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are : 


1 Miilliés is often used indefinitely like the English @ thousand times. 

2 But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantives 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but simply point out 
its relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, IL, with foot-note, 

8 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substantively, 
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Ego, I. Tu, thou. Sui, of himself, etc. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. ego? ti 
Gen. met tui sui! 
Dat, mihi or mi tibt sibi 
Acc, mé té sé 
Voe. ti 
Abl. mé té sé 
PLURAL. 
Nom. nos vos 
Gen io vestrim { sui 
nostri vestri 
Dat. nobis yobis sibi 
Ace, nos vos sé 
Voe. vos 
Abl, nobis vobis 8d 


1. The Casz-Enprnes of Pronouns differ considerably from those of Nouns. 

2. Sut, of himself, etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

3. Empnatio Forms in me occur, except in the Gen. Plur.: egomet, I my- 
self; témet, etc. But the Nom. ¢z has tie and titemet, not tame. 

4, RepuPLicATED Forms.—/Sésé, #2, mémé, for sé, té, mée. 

5. AnorentT AND Rarze Forms.—Mis for mei ; tis for tut; méd and mépte 
for mz, téd for t@,; séd, sépse, for sé. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of 4 Personal Pronoun, is appended 

_to it: mécum, tecum. 


II. PosszssivE PRONOUNS. 
185. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possessives: 
meus, a, um, my ; noster, tra, trum, our ; 
tuus, a, um, thy, your; vester, tra, trum, your ; 
suus, a, um, Ais, hers, its; suus, a, um, their. 
1 Of himself, herself, itself. The Nominative is not used. 
2 Zgo has no connection in form with mez, mihi, etc., but it corresponds to the 


Greek éydév, éyd. The oblique cases cf ego and tw in the singular are derived from the 
Indo-European roots ma and tua. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. Latin. ENGLISH. 
m4-m or ma, Be, mé, me, 
tya-m or tya, Té Or oé, té, thee. 


Sui, sibi, sé,in both numbers are formed from the root sva. The origin of the plural 
forms of ego and ti is obscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149; Kiihner, I., pp. 378-882. 

3 Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vosiri, though less correctly. 
Mei, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri, are in form strictly Possessives in the Gen. Sing., but by 
use they have become Personal, Nostri and vestri have also become Plural. Thus, memor 
westri, ‘mindful of you,’ means literally mindful of yours, 1. e., of your welfare, interest, 
Nostrim and vestrim, for nostrorum and vestrorwm, are also Possessives; see 185. 
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Nore 1.—Possessives are declined as adjectives of the first and second declensions ; 
put mes has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally 72, sometimes meus, and in 
the Genitive Plural sometimes mewm instead of meorwm.+ 

Note 2.—Emphatic forms in pte and met occur: suapte, suamet. 

Nore 3.—Other possessives are: (1) eajus, a, wm,? ‘whose, and eijus, a, wn,s 
‘whose?’ declined like bonus, and (2) the Patrials, nostras, Genitive atis, ‘of our coun- 
try, vestrds, Genitive tis, ‘of your country,’ and ezjds, Genitive Gtis, ‘of whose coun- 
try,’ declined as adjectives of Declension III. 


Ill. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 


I. Hic, this.* 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Maso. Frm, Neovt. Maso. Fen, Neovt. 
Nom. hic haee hoe hi hae? haec 
Gen. hiijus hijus hijus > horum harum horum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Ace. hune hane hoe § his his haec 
Abl. hie hac hoe his his his 

II. Iste, that, that of yours,;* see 450. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

Maso. Frm. Nevr. Maso. Fem. Nevt. 
Nom. iste ista istud isti istae ista 
Gen. istius istius istius® istOrum istarum istodrum 
Dat. isti isti isti istis istis istis 
Aec. istum istam istud ® istds istas ista 
Abl. istd ista istd istis istis istis 


1 In early Latin ¢ivws is sometimes written fovos, and swus, sovos. 

2 From the relative gui, ciijjus (187), also written qudius. 

’ From the interrogative quis, ciijus (188), also written gudius. 

# The stem of hic is ho, ha, which by the addition of 7, another pronominal stem, 
seen in 7-s, ‘he, becomes in certain cases hi (for ho-i), hae (for ha-i), as in hi-c, hae-c. 
The forms ho, ha, appear in 2d-c, ha-nc. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
hée (for hic), hoiws (for hijus), hote, hoice (for hwic), hone (for hune), heis, heisce, his, 
hisce (for hice, ht), hibus (for his). 

5 The Genitive suffix is ws, appended to the stem after the addition of ¢ (foot-note 4): 
ho-i-us, hijjws (t changed toj between two vowels, 28); isto-i-ws, istius (¢ retained after 
aconsonant), The suffix ws, originally as, is in origin the same as the suffix 7s in the 
third declension. In one the original yowel @ is weakened to w, and in the other to 2. 
See Wordswerth, p. 95; Corssen, L., p. 3807. 

In prose ¢ in the ending 7us is generally long. 

® Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns want the Vocative. 

7 Here the form with ¢, Aaec, is sometimes used. 

® The stem of éste (for zstws) is zsto in the Mase, and Neut., and zsfa@in the Fem. O 
is weakened to ¢ in éste (24, 1, note) and to w in istu-d. Ancient and rare forms of zste 
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III. Mle, that,* that one, he, is declined like’ iste; see II. on the 
preceding page. 


IV. Is, he, this, that.? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Maso. Feu, Nrvr. Maso. Fem. Nevr. 
Nom. is ea id ei, ii eae ea 
Gen. &jus éjus éjus edrum earum edrum 
Dat. & a a3 eis, iis eis, ils eis, ils 
Ace, eum eam id‘ eds eas ea 
Abl, ed ea eo eis, iis eis, iis eis, is 


VY. Ipse, self, he.° 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Mase. Frm. NeEvr. Maso, Fem. Nevt. 

Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius _—ipsius ipsdrum  ipsdrum —_ipsorum 

Dat. ipsi ipsi ipst ipsis ipsis ipsis 

Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsos ipsas ipsa 

Abl. ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 


VI. Idem, the same.° 


are istus (for iste), forms in 2, ae, 2 (for 2us) in the Genitive, and in 6, ae, 6 (for 2) in the 
Dat.: ésti (for éstius), isto (for ist2), istae (for éstius or ist). 

1 The stem of idle (for ¢//us) is illo, ida. Ancient and rare forms are (1) dlus (for 
alle), forms in 2, ae, 2 (for tvs) in the Genitive Singular, and in 6, qe, 6 (for 7) in the 
Dative Singular: <li (for élliws), etc.; (2) forms from odluws or olle (for those from Ze) : 
ollus, olle, olla, etc. 

2 The stem of zs is z, strengthened in most of its case-forms to eo, ea. Ancient or 
rare forms of és are, eés (for és); é-¢-ct, et-c¢, i-e¢, eae (for Dative Singular &); dm, em 
(for ewm); e-eis, i-eis, eis (for Nominative Plural e7) ; é-d-eis, et-eis, e-cis, ibus, edbus 
(for eis). To these may be added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, so, 
8a: sum, samaeumM, cam; 808, sds=eds, eas. This root appears in ¢p-sus, tp-sa, ip- 
sum. (Si, if, and s%-c, thus, are probably Locatives from this root or from sva, the root 
of swz (184). 

3 Sometimes a diphthong in poetry. In the same way the plural forms ¢@7, 22, e7s, 27s, 
are sometimes monosyllables. Instead of iz and 27s, 7 and 7s are sometimes written. 

4 See page 72, foot-note 6. 

5 Ipse (for ipsus = i-pe-sus) is compounded of és or its stem 4, the intensive particle 
pe, ‘even,’ ‘indeed, and the pronominal root so, sa, mentioned in foot-note 2 above. 
The stem is ipso, psa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pse unchanged : 
eum-pse, eam-pse, etc.; sometimes combined with ré: redpse = ré-edpse = re tpsd, ‘in 
reality... Jpsws (for ipse) is not uncommon. 

6 In idem, compounded of ¢s and dem, only the first part is declined. Jsdem is 
shortened to dem, iddem to idem, and m is changed to m before dem (33, 4). In 
early Latin eisdem and isdem occur for 7dem; eidem and tdem for idem; eisdem 
and 7sdem in the Nominative Plural for e7dem, 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso, Fem. Nevt. Maso. Fem, Nervrt. 
: eidem ? 
Nom. idem eadem idem Re eaedem eadem 
iidem - 
Gen. Sjusdem Ejusdem éjusdem edrundem ea&rundem edrundem 
D Sd “sd aat eisdem eisdem eisdem 2 
Gl Idem eidem ae rs ee 
a pee jisdem iisdem lisdem 
Ace. eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 
Abl, edd aa sa i eisdem eisdem eisdem ? 
; m eidem eddem i = a 
ve : jisdem jisdem jisdem 


1. Hie (for hiz-ce) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning here. The forms in c have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But ce is often retained for emphasis; /ice, 
hajusce, hosce, horunce (m changed to n), hdrune (e dropped). Ce, changed 
to ci, is generally retained before the interrogative ne: hicine, hdscine. 

2. Inxic anv Isric,? also compounded with the particle ce, are declined 
alike, as follows: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. NeEvr. Maso. Fem. Nevr. 
Nom. illic illaee illue (illde) illic illace illaec 
Gen. illiusce illiusce illiusce 4 
Dat. illic illic illic illisce illisce illisce 
Ace. illunc illane illte (illée) illdsce illasce illaee 
Abl. illoe illac illde illisce illisce illisee 


38. SynoopaTEeD Forms, compounded of ecce or én, ‘lo,’ ‘see,? and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of i/e and és, occur: eccum 
for ecce ewm ; eccds for ecce eds ; éllum for én illum ; éllam for én tllam. 

4, DrmonstTRATIVE ApsEcTIVES: tdlis, e, such; tantus, a, um, so great; tot, 
80 many ; totus, a, wm, so great. Tot is indeclinable; the rest regular. 


Norz,—For ¢tdlis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with mod? (Genitive of modus, 
measure, kind) is often used: Aijusmodi, ejusmodi, of this kind, such. 


IV. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


187. The Relative gui, ‘who,’ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is declined as follows: ° 


1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

2 Hidem and eisdem are the approved forms, Instead of i?dem and zisdem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, 7dem and zsdem are often written. 

3 Jilie and istic are formed from the stems of éiZe and iste in the same manner as hie 
is formed from its stem; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

4 Observe that ce is retained in full after s, but shortened to ¢ in all other situations. 

5 The stem of gui is quo, gua, which becomes co, cw in cijus and ewi. Quiand 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso, Frm. Nevt. Maso, Fem. Nevt, 
Nom. quit quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen, ciijus ctijus ciijus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Ace. quem! quam quod quoés quas quae 
Abl. qué qua quo quibus quibus quibus 


1. Qui? = gud, quad, ‘with which,’ ‘wherewith,’ is a Locative or Ablative 
of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it: quibuscum. 

3. Quicumque and Quisguis, ‘whoever,’ are called from their signification 
general relatives.8 Quicumgue (quicunque) is declined like gui. Quésquis is 
rare except in the forms, quisqguis, guidguid (quicquid), qudgud. 

Note.—The parts of Quicwmque are sometimes separated by one or more words: 
qua ré cumque. 

4, Renative ApsEctivns: qudlis, ce, such as; quantus, a, wm, so great; 
quot, aS many as; guotus, a, um, of which number; and the double and 
compound forms: gudlisqualis, qudliscumque, ete. 

Norte.—For Qudlis the Genitive of the relative with mod? is often used : ctijusmodi, 


of what kind, such as; cujuscwmquemodi, cuicuimod? (for cijuscijusmod?), of what- 
ever kind, 


YV. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


188. The Interrogative Pronouns quis and qui, with 
their compounds,‘ are used in asking questions. They are 
declined as follows : 


quae are formed from quo and gua like hi and hae in hi-c and hae-c from ho and ha; see 
186, L., foot-note 4. Ancient or rare forms are guez, quis (for gui), Nom. Sing.; qgudéus 
(=f); quot, cut (for ciijus, as in cuimodt = cijusmodi), quoter, quot (for cut); ques 
(for gwz), Nom. Plur.; guaz (for guae), Fem. and Neut. Plur.; quweis, quis (for quibus). 

1 An Accusative gwom, also written guum and ewm, formed directly from the stem 
quo, became the conjunction guom, guum, cum, ‘ when, lit. dwring which, i. e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns: 
quam, ‘in what way,’ ‘how,’ is the Accusative of gua; quamgquam, ‘however much, 
the Accusative of quis-quis (187, 8); tum, ‘then,’ and fam, ‘so, Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem #o, ta, seen in és-tws, <8-te, is-ta (186, II., foot-note 8). 

2 This is an element in guin = gui-ne, ‘by which not,’ ‘that not, and in guippe= 
qui-pe, ‘indeed.’ 

3 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in signification by 
taking cwmque, like qui-cumque, or by being doubled like quis-quis : qualis-cumque, 
qualis-qualis, of whatever kind; wbi-cumque, ubi-wbi, wheresoeyer, 

4 The relative quz, the interrogatives quis, gu, and the indefinites guts, qui, are 
all formed from the stem quo, gua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same in 
sll; see page 74, foot-note 5, 
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I. Quis, who, which, what ? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Maso. Ferm. Nevt. Maso. Frm. NeEvt. 
Nom, quis quae quid qui quae quae 
Gen. cajus ciijus clujus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat, cui cui cul quibus quibus quibus 
Ace. quem quam quid quos quas quae 
Abl. quo qua, qué quibus quibus quibus 


II. Qui, which, what? is declined like the relative qui. 


1. Quis is generally used substantively, and Qui, adjectively. The forms 
quis and quem are sometimes feminine. 

2. Qui, how? in what way? is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis ; see 187, 1. 

3. Compounns of gués and gui are declined like the simple pronouns: gwis- 
nam, quinam, ecquis, ete. But ecguis has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

4, InrERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES: qudlis, e, what? quantus, a, um, how 
great? quot, how many? quotus, a, um, of what number? wter, utra, utrum, 
which (of two)? see 151. 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are quis and qui, 
with their compounds. 

‘190. Quis, ‘any one,’ and gwi, ‘any one,’ ‘any,’ are 
the same in form and declension as the interrogatives quis 
and qui. But— 

1, After s?, nisi, nz, and nwm, the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. have quae 
or, gua: si quae, si qua. 

2. From quis and qui are formed— 


1) The Indefinites : 


aliquis, aliqua, aliquid or aliquod,} some, some One. 
quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam,? — some, some one. 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam ov quoddam,? certain, certain one. 
quisquam,  quaequam, quicquam or quidquam,4 any one. 


1 Aliquis is compounded of ali, seen in ali-us; quisquam, of quis and quam; quis- 
que, of quis and que (from gui); guivis, of gut and the verb x78 (293), ‘you wish’— 
hence quwi-vis, ‘any you wish’; guz/ébet, of gui and the impersonal Zévet, ‘it pleases.’ 

2 Also written guippiam, yuoppiam. 

5 Quidam changes m to n before d@: quendam for quemdam. 

4 Quisquam generally wants the Fem. and the Plar, 
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2) The General Indefinites : 


quisque, quaeque, 
quivis, quaevis, quidvis 
quilibet, quaelibet, 


quidque o7 quodque,} 


quidlibet o” quodlibet, 


or quodvis, 


V7 


every, every one. 
any one you please, 
any one you please. 


Nove 1.—These compounds are generally declined like gwis and gw2, but they have 
in the Neut. Sing. quod used adjectively, and quid substantively. 
Nore 2.—Aliqguis has aliqgua instead of aliquae in the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. 
Aliqui for aliquis occurs. 


191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 


TABLE OF CORRELATIVES. 


one, some; guidam, 
certain one, certain ; 


INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. DEMONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 
quis, qui,3 any one, | hic, this one, this;4 
quis, qui, any; aligwis,3 some | tste, that one, that; Ae, 
who? what ?2 er ee 


alle, that one, that; 
as, he, that; 


uter, which 
of two? 


uter or alteruter, ei- 
ther of two; 


uterque, each, both ;5 


qui, who. 


gualis, of 
what kind ? 


. 


qualislibet,s of any 
kind; 


tdlis, such ; 


qualis,3 as. 


quantus, how 


aliquantus, some- 


what great; quan- 


tantus, so great ; 


quantus,? as, | 


great? tusvis, as great as as great. | 
you please ; 
quot, how i? - quot, as, as 
many? |  aleguot, some 5 tot, so many ; many. 


Nore.—WNeseié quis, ‘I Know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pronoun 


= quidam, ‘some one,’ 


nescio quot = aliquot, ‘some,’ ‘a certain number.’ 


80 also nescid gui,‘ I know not which’ or ‘what’ =* some’; 


1 In %nus-quisque both parts are regularly declined. 

2 Observe that the question guis or gui, who or what? may be answered indefi- 
nitely by quis, qui, aliquis, ete., or definitely by a demonstrative, cither alone or with 
a relative, as by hic, this one, or dic gui, this one who; és, he, or 7s gu2, he who, ete. 

3 In form observe that the indefinite is cither the same as the interrogative or is a 
compound of it: quis, ali-quis, qui, gui-dam, and that the relative is usually the same 
as the interrogative. 

4 On hic, éste, iile, and és, see 450; 451, 1. 

5 Or one of the demonstratives, hic, iste, ete, 
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CHAPTER TV. 
VERBS. 


~ 192. Veres in Latin, as in English, express existence, 

condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 

193. Verbs comprise two principal classes: 

I. TRANSITIVE VERBS admit a direct object of the action: 
servum verberat, he beats the slave." 

II. INTRANSITIVE VERBS do not admit such an object: 
puer currit, the boy runs.’ 


194, Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 


TiS WV Os OEKS. 

195. There are two voices: 

I. The Active Voicz’ represents the subject as ACTING 
or EXISTING: pater filiwm amat, the father loves his son; 
est, he is. 

II. The Passive Voice represents the subject as ACTED 
upon by some other person or thing: filius @ patre ama- 
tur, the son is loved by his father. 


1. IytransiTivE Verss generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive; sce 301, 1. 
2. Deponrnt Verzs$’ are Passive in form, but not in sense: lJoguor, to 
speak. But see 231. 
II. Moons. 


196. There are three moods :* 


1 Here servum, ‘the slave,’ is the object of the action: beats (what?) the slawe. The 
object thus completes the meaning of the verb. He beats is incomplete in sense, but the 
boy runs is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

2 Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted wpon (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, ‘the father loves his son,’ the subject, father, is 
the one who performs the action, loves, while with the Passive Voice, ‘the sor. is loved 
by the father, the subject, son, merely receives the action, is acted upon, is loved. 

3 So called from d@épdnd, to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. * 

4 Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates to the manner in which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods, 
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I. The Inprcarrve Moop either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 

Legit, HE IS READING. LLegitne, 18 HE READING? Servius régndvit, Ser- 
viUS REIGNED. Quis ego swum, who am I? 

IJ. The SussuncrivEe Moop expresses not an actual fact, 
but a possibility or conception. It is best translated ’— 

1. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries,’ let, may, might, should, 
would : 


Amemus patriam, LET us LovE owr country. Sint beati, MAY THEY BE 
happy. Quaerat quispiam, some one May inquirE, Hoée némo dixerit, no one 
WOULD say this. Ego censcam, 7 sHoULD THINK, or J AM INCLINED TO THINK. 
Enititur ut vincat, he strives that up MAy conquEeR.’ Domum ubi habitdret, 
legit, he selected a house where HE MIGHT DWELL. 

2. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
forms with shall and will: 

Huic ceddmus, sHaLL wu yieup to this one? Quid diés ferat incertum est, 
what a day WILL BRING FORTH ts uncertain. Dubito num débeam, L doubt 
whether Lovent. Quaesivit si licéret, he inquired whether 17 WAS LAWFUL, 

8. Sometimes by the Jmperative, especially in prohibitions : 

Scribere né pigrere, po not NuaiucT to write. Ne transieris Ibérum, po 
not oross the Lbro. 

4, Sometimes by the English Infinitive :* 

Contendit ut vincat, he strives TO conquER.’ Missi sunt qui cdnsulerent 
Apollinem, they were sent To consuLt Apollo, 

Ill. The Imperative Moop expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 

Jistitiam cole, practisn justice. Ti né@ céde malis, po not YIELD to mis- 
fortunes. 


1 The use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Syn- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 477-530. 

2 This is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and in principal clauses 
(483), and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (490). 

3 Or, he strives To CONQUER; see 4 below, with foot-note 4. 

4 The English has a few remnants of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 
in translating the Latin Subjunctive: Utinam possem, would that 1 WERE ABLE, 

5 Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjunc- 
tive alone, but of the Subjunctive with its subject and connective: ut vincat, to con- 
quer (lit., that he may conquer); qui consulerent, to consult (lit., who should or woud 
consult). 
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LL, Lew sims: 
19'7. There are six tenses: 
I. THREE TENSES FOR INCOMPLETE ACTION: 


1. Present: amd, I love, I am loving.* 

2. Imperfect: amabam, I was loving, I loved. 

3. Future: amdbo, I shall love, I will love. 

II. THREE TENSES FOR COMPLETED ACTION: 
1. Perfect: amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect: amdverd, I shall have loved.’ 


Nore 1.—The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with 
have (have loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Dejinite ; and 
sometimes to our Imperfect or Past (doved), and is called the Historical Per- 
fect or Perfect Indefinite.s 

Norte 2.—The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only.4 


198. PrrxcipAL AND HuisrorrcaL.— Tenses are also distin- 
guished as— 


I. Proycrpan or PRIMARY TENSES: 

1. Present: amd, I love. 

2. Present Perfect: amdvi, I have loved. 

8. Future: amabd, I shall love. 

4, Future Perfect: amdverd, I shall have loved. 
II. HisrorrcaL or Seconpary TENSES: 

1. Imperfect: amabam, I was loving. 

2. Historical Perfect: amdvi, I loved.’ 

3. Pluperfect: awmdveram, I had loved. 


1 Or, I do love, The English did may also be used in translating the Imperfect and 
Perfect: I did love. 

2 Or, I will have loved. 

3 Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two distinct 
tenses—the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist: amayi = mehidyna, I have loved ; amavi= édidnca, I loved. The Historical 
Perject and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, but the former regards 
it simply as a historical fact—I loved; while the latter regards it as in progress—I 
was loving. 

4 The nice distinctions of tense have been fully developed only in the Indicative. In 


the Subjunctiye and Imperative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi- 
nitely marked. 
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199. NuMBERS aND PERsons.—There are two numbers, 
SINGULAR and PiurRaAt,’ and three persons, First, SxEc- 
OND, and THIRD.’ 


Norz.—The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the jinite verb. 


200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives: 


I, The INFINITIVE is a verbal noun.? It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Infinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in ING, 
and sometimes by the Indicative: 

Leire ex urbe vols, J wish vo co out of the city. Gestid scire omnia, I long 
To KNOW all things. Haec scire juvat, To KNow these things affords pleasure. 
Peceére licet némini, Tro sty is lawful for no one. Vinceres scis, you know 
how TO CONQUER, or you understand conquering.’ Te dicunt esse+ sapien- 
tem, they say that you ARE* wise, Sentimus calére+ ionem, we perceive that 
Jire 1s wot.t See also Syntax, 532-539. 


Ii. The GrerunpD gives the meaning of the verb in the form of 
a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 
dative, accusative, and ablative singular, It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in rNe: 

Amandi, oF Lovyine. <Amandi causa, for the sake or Lovine. Ars viven- 
di, the art or u1vinc. Oupidus té audiendi, desirous o¥ HEARING you. Utilis 
bibendd, useful FoR DRINKING. Ad discendum propénsus, inclined To LEARN,S 
or TO LEARNING. Méns discendé alitur, the mind ts nourished BY LEARNING. 
See also Syntax, 541-544. 

Ill. The Suprmne gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has a form in um and a 
form in ti: 


Amiatum, TO LOVE, FOR Lovinc. Amdt, TO BE LOVED, FOR LOVING, IN 


1D Asin Nouns; see 44. 

2 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, it gov- 
erns oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 179-200. 

3 Observe that the infinitive vincere may be translated by the English infinitive, ¢o 
conquer, or by the verbal noun, conquering. 

4 Observe that the infinitives esse and cadére are translated by the indicative are and 
4s (és hot); and that the Acc. #2, the subject of esse, is translated by the Nom. you, the 
subject of ave; and that the Acc. ignem, the subject of ealére, is translated by the Nom. 
Jire, the subject of zs, 

5 Occasionally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may be thus translated by 
the English injinitive, 

: 5 
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Lovine. Auxilium postuldtum vénit, he came ro ask aid. Ditficile dicta est, 
at is dificult ro TELL, See Syntax, 545-547. 

Norz.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
a may be either a Dative or an Ablative; see 116. 

IV. The ParricreLEe in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective.* It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or Infinitive, and sometimes 
by a Clause: 

Amédns, Lovinc. Amdtirus, ABOUT TO LovE. Amdius, LovED. Aman- 
dus, DESERVING TO BE LOVED. Plato seribéns mortuus est, Plato died WHILE 
WRITING, Of WHILE HE WAs writine. Sol oriéns diem conficit, the sun RISING, 
Or WHEN 17 Risxs,? causes the day. Rediit belli cisum tentdlurus, he returned 
TO TRY (lit., about to try) the fortune of war. In amicis éligendis,3 in sELEoT- 
1nG friends. See Syntax, 548-550. 

Norrt.—A Latin verb may have four participles: two in the Active, the 
Present and the Future, amdns, amdtirus ; and two in the Passive, the Pere 
fect and the Gerundive,’ amdius, amandus. 


CONJUGATION. 


201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations,* distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS. INYINITIVE ENDINGS. 
Cong. I. a a-re 
EE é 6-re 
iGNe e e-re 
TY. i i-re 


202. PRINCIPAL Parts.—The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine are called 
trom their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 


1 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As verbs, they 
foyern oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. 

2 Or by its rising. 

% Sometimes called the Fuiwre Passive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noun; see 544. 

4 The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different final 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suflixes; see Comparative View 
of Conjugations, 213-216, ie 
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Nore 1.—In the inflection of verbs it is found convenient to recognize four 
stems : 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 


Norz 2.—The Special Stems are formed from the Verb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it. 


203. The ENTIRE ConJuGATION of any regular verb 
may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
of the proper endings.’ 

1. Sum, Z am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at the outset. The Principal Parts are— 

Pres. INDIO. Pres. INFIN. Per. Inpre. 
sum, J am, esse, to be, fui, L have been, 

Norte 1.—Swm has no Supine. 

Nore 2.—Two independent séems or roots’ are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz.: (1) es, seen in s-wm (for es-wnv) and in es-se, and (2) fu, seen 
in fu-i. 


1 For the treatment of Stems, see 249-256. In many verbs the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Root, For the distinction between roots and 
stems, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distinguish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (222, I.) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 

3 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots,, Thus in Eng- 
lish, am, was, been; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
tion of swm are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root es, Greek és, originally 
as, is seen in am (for as-mt), art (for as-t), are (for as-e); the root fu, Greek dv, origi- 
nally bhu, is seen in be (for bhe), been. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms; éc-ot is 
Homeric, and é-vri Doric: 


SANSKRIT, GREUE, Latin. ENGuisn. 
as-mi ei-ue §-um a-m 
as-i éo-ot es ar-t 
as-ti éo-Ti es-t is 
s-mas éo-mév for éo-pés 8-umus ar-e 
s-tha éo-Té es-tis ar-@ 
s-anti é-yri for éo-vri s-unt ar-8 


Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronominal ending 
meaning J, thou, he, etc. Thus mz, seen in the English me, means /. It is retained in 
as-mi and e¢i-t, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. Ti, meaning he, is preserved 
in as-ti and éo-ri, but shortened to ¢ in es-¢ and lost in is. The stem also undergoes 
yarious changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to s; in Greek és. sometimes 
shortened to ¢; in Latin ¢s, sometimes shortened to s, as in Sanskrit; in English a, ar, 
or 7g, 
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204. Sum, J am.—STEMS, es, fu. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


- Pres. Inv. Prezs. Inv. Perr. IND. Suprg.} 

sum, esse, fui, — 

INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
stam,? Jam, | SHIMUS, we are, 
es, thou art,? estis, you are, 
est, he is ; sunt, they are. 
IvPERFECT. 
eram, J was, eramus, we were, 
eras, thou wast,® erBtis, you were, 
erat, he was ; erant, they were. 
FUTURE. 
er6,? T shall be,? cries, we shall be, 
eriis, thou wilt be, eritis, you will be, 
erit, he will be ; erumg, they will be, 
PERFECT. 
fui, I have been,° | fuimus, we have been, 
fuisti,  thow hast been, fuistis, you have been, 
fuérumt 
fuit he has been ; PUG es 5 ee i 
: 3 flare, they have been. 
PLUPERFECT. 
fuerama, J had been, | fuerameus, we had been, 
fueras, thou hadst been, | fuewatis, you had been, 
fuerat, he had been ; | fueramt, they had been. 
Future PERrect. 

fuer, J -shail have been, fuerimaws, we shall have been, 
fueris, thou wilt have been, | fueritis, you will have been, 
fuewit, he will have been ; fuerint, they will have been. 


1 The Supine is wanting. 


2 Sum is for eswm, eram for esam. 


Whenever s of the stem es comes between two 


vowels, ¢ is dropped, as in swm, swnt, or s is changed to 7, as in eram, evd; see 31, 1. 
The pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots es and jw are dis- 


tinguished by the type. 


3 Or you are, and in the Imperfect, you were; thow is confined mostly to solemn 


discourse. 


4 In verbs, final 0, marked 6, is generally long. 
§ Or, Future, 7 will be; Perfect, Twas; see 19%, note 1, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR, PRESENT. PLURAL. 
sims, may I be,} SEEMATES, let us be, 
sis, mayst thou be,? sitis, be ye, may you be, 
sit, let him be, may he be; | siuat, let them be. 
IMPERFECT. 
essem, J should be, esSEmmus, we should be, 
ess&s, thow wouldst be, essétis, you would be, 
esset, he would be ; essert, they would be. 
PERFECT. 
fuerima, J may have been,! fuerimwus, we may have been, 
fueris, thou mayst have been, fueritis, you may have been, 
fuewit, he may have been ; fuerimt, they may have been. 
PLUPERFECT, 
fuissemn, J should have been, | fuissémams, we should have been, 
fuissés, thow wouldst have been, | fuiss&tis, you would have been, 
fuisset, he would have been ; fuissemt, they would have been. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. es, be thou, este, be ye. 
Fut. est, thou shalt be, estGte, ye shall be, 
est, he shall be ;? sumto, they shall be. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 


Pres, esse, to be. 
Perf. fuisse, to have been. 
Fut. futtwus esse, to be about 
to be. Fut. futiarms,* about to be. 


1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with ¢ or s are from the stem 
es, all others from the stem fw. 

2. Rare Forms:—forem, forés, forct, forent, fore, for essem, esses, esset, 
essent, futurus esse ; siem, stés, siet, stent, or fuam, fuds, fuat, fuant, for sim, 
378, sit, sint. 


1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT., and remember that it is often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, sim may often be rendered J am, and fuerim, 1 
have been. 

2 Or be thou, or may you be. 

3 The Fut. may also be rendered like the Pres., or with let: be thow; let him be. 

4 Futurus is declined like bonus. So in the Infinitive: futirus, a, wm esse. 

5 Fs and fu are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 

selves roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTIVE VOICE.—Amé, J love. 
Vers Srem anp Present Srem, amd} 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. INp. Pres. Inr. Perr. Inv. SUPINE. 
amé, amare, anavi, amnatwma. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
amé,} T love,’ amas, we love, 
amas, you love,? amatis, you love, 
amat, he loves ; anamt, they love. 
IMPERFECT. 
amabam, J was loving, | amnAbDAmaus, we were loving, 
amabas, you were loving, AMADAtIs, you were loving, 
amabat, he was loving ; anabamt, they were loving. 
FUTURE. 
amAabé, T shall love,* anabimws, we shall love, 
amabis, you will love, amabitis, you will love, 
amabit, he will love ; anabumt, they will love. 
PERFECT. 
amayvi, I have loved,® AMAVizRUS, we have loved, 
amavisti, you have loved, amadvistis, you have loved, 
amivit, he has loved ; amivérunt, Ere, they have loved. 
PLUPERFECT. 
amiverama, I had loved, amiveramams, we had loved, 
amiveras, you had loved, amaveratis, you had loved, 
amiverat, he had loved; aniveramt, they had loved, 
Foture Prrrecr. 
amaiverd, I shall have loved | amaverimus, we shall have loved, 
amaiveris, you will have loved, | amaiveritis,  yow will have loved, 
amaverit, he will have loved; | amiveriimt, — they will have loved. 


1 The final @ of the stem disappears in amo for ama-6, amem, amés, ete., for ama- 
¢m, ama-is, ete. Also in the Pass. in amor for ama-or, amer, etc., for ama-ir, ete.; 
see 23; 27%. Final 0, marked 6, is generally long. 

2 Or Tam loving, Ido love. Soin the Imperfect, J Zoved, I was loving, I did love. 

3 Or thou lovest. So in the other tenses, thou wast loving, thou wilt love, ete. 

4 Or Twill love. Soin the Future Perfect, J shalt have loved or I will have loved. 

5 Or I loved; see 197, note 1. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR, nee PLURAL. 
amen, may I love, an&imus, let us love, 
amés, may you love, amé tis, may you love, 
amet, let him love ; amen, let them love. 
IMPERFECT. 
amaremn, I should love, amarGmaus, we should love, 
amarés, you would love, amarétis, you would love, 
amaret, he would love ; anarent, they would love. 
PERFECT. 
amiverima, J may have loved, amaverimaws, we may have loved, 
amaveris, you may have loved, |amiveritis, you may have loved, 
amiverit, he may have loved; |amaverizmt, they may have loved. 
PLUPERFECT. 
amavissema, I should have loved, | amavissémawus, weshould haveloved, 
amivissés, you would have loved, | amavissétis, you would have loved, 
amavisset, he would have loved ; | amavissert, they would have loved. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. am&, —love thou ; jamate, love ye. 

Fut. amate, thow shalt love, | amatote, ye shall love, 
amaté, he shall love ; amnamto, they shall love. 
INFINITIVE. PARTIOCIPLE. 

Pres. amaze, to love, Pres, amaims,4 loving. 
Perf. amavisse, to have loved. 
Fut, amittiwus*® esse, tobe about | Fut, amaitiiweas,® about to love. 

to love. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. anamdi, of loving, 
Dat. amamds, _for loving, 
Ace. amanduma, loving, Ace, amaituuma, to love, 
Abl. amamdé, by loving. Abl. amatta, to love, be loved, 


’ 


1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 


2 Often best rendered J have loved. So in the Pluperfect, J had loved ; seo 196, II, 
8 Decline like bonus, 148. 
4 For declension, see 157. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
206, PASSIVE VOICE—Amor, J am loved. 


Vers SteM AND PRESENT STEM, amd. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Pens. INF. Perr. Inp. 
amor, amar, aAMatus sum, 
INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present TENSE. 
SINGULAR. Tam loved. PLURAL. 

amor | aMmamawmr 
amaris, or re | am imam 
amatur amamtur 

IMPERFECT. 

I was loved. 
amabar amabamur 
amabaris, or re amabamini 
amabatur anabantur 
FUTURE. 
I shall or will be loved 
amabor ama binawms 
amaberis, or re anabimini 
amabitur amnabunitur 
PERFECT. 
I have been loved or I was loved. 
amitus sum! amati sumuUs 
amitus es amaiti estis 
amitms est amati smmt 
PLUPERFECT. 

Thad been loved. 
anitas erama! amniti eramus 
amitms eras amati eratis 
amatus erat amiti eramt 

Future PErrecr, 

I shall or will have been loved. 

amitus ero! amaiti erimus 
amaitus eris amati eritis 
amitus erit amatih erwit 


1 Fui, fuisti, ete., are sometimes used for sum, es, ete.: amdtus fui for amatus 
sum, So fueram, fuerds, etc., for eram, ete.: also fwerd, etc., for ed, ete. 


_. Pres, 
Fut. 


amator, thou shalt be loved, 
amateor, he shall be loved ; | 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be loved, let him be loved! 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

amer am@mnte 
améris, or re amémini 
amétur amemtwr 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be loved, he would be loved 
amarer | amnarémur 
aAMAKEIES, or FE amar mimi 
amare tax : amaremtmr 

PERFECT. 


I may have been loved, or I have been loved.} 


amitms sim? amiti simus 

amatus Sis amati sitis 

amitus sit amati simt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been loved, he would have been loved. 


amatus essemn? | amati essémus 
amitws essés | amiti essétis 
amaitms esset amati essent 


IMPERATIVE. 


amare, be thou loved ; | amé@maimi, be ye loved. 


amamtor, they shall be loved, 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


amart, to be loved. 


amitus esse,” to have been| Perf. amatwus, having been loved. 
loved. 


amitum iri, fo be about to| Ger amandiums, to be loved, de- 


be loved. serving to be loved. 


~ 1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
2 Fuerim, fueris, ote., are sometimes used for siz, sis, etc,—So also fuissem, fuissés, 
ete., for essem, essés, etc, : rarcly fuisse for esse. 
3 Ger, = Gerundiye; see 200, LY., note. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: EH VERBS. 


207. ACTIVE VOICE.—Moneé, J advise. 
Verb Stem, mon, moni; PRESENT STEM, moné, 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inv. Pres. Inr. Perr. Inv. SUPINE, 
moned, monéze, moni, monitmma, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
Present TENSE. 
SINGULAR. F wane. PLURAL. 
mone MonGIZwUas 
monés | monétis 
monet | monemt 
IMPERFECT. 
I was advising, or I advised. 
monébam | monébamus 
monébas monévatis 
monébat monébant 
FUTURE. 
I shall or will advise. 
monébho moné Dims 
monébis monébitis 
monébit monébumt 
PERFECT. 
I have advised, or I advised. 
monui monuilmus 
monuisti monuistis 
monuit monuérumt, or 6re 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had advised. 
Monue wae monueramus 
monueras monueratis 
monuerat monuerant 
Furcre Perrecr. 
I shall or will have advised. 
monuerd Monuerimus 
monueris monueritis 
monuerimt 


monuerit 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I advise, let him advise.! 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
moneam moneamus 
moneas moneatis 
moneat moneant 

IMPERFECT. 

I should advise, he would advise. 
monérem monérémus 
monérés monGrétis 
monéret monérent 

PERFECT. 

I may have advised, or I have advised! 
monuerizma monuerimus 
monueris monueritis 
monuerit monuerimt 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have advised, he would have advised.? 
monuissem | monuissémus 
monuissés monuissétis 
monuisset monuissemt 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. moné, advise thou ; monéte, advise ye. 
Fut. mon&t6, thou shalt advise, monétodte, ye shall advise, 
monét6, he shall advise ; j; monemts, they shall advise. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. monére, to advise. Pres. nonéms, advising. 


Perf. monuisse, to have advised. 
Fut. monittirus esse, lo beabout| Fut. monitiirus, abou to advise. 


to advise. 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. monem@i, of advising, 
Dat. monemdé, for advising, 
Acc, monendwuma, advising, Ace. monitwima, to advise, 
Abl. monemdd, by advising. Abl. monitia, to advise, be advised. 


1 Bout on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
2 The Pluperfect, like the Perfect, is often rendered by the Indicative: I had ad- 


vised, you had advised, etc. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: EB VERBS. 


208. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, J am advised. 


Vers Stem, mon, moni; Present Stem, mone. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Prus. Inp. Prus. Inv. Perr. xp. 
moneor, monéri, monitus Simm. 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
aingthan. I am advised. Srna. 
moneoer \ monémur 
monéris, or re monSmimi 
monétur monentur 
IMPERFECT. 
TI was advised. 
monébar | monéPamur 
monébaris, or re monébamini 
monébatur | monésamtur 
FUTURE. 
T shall or will be advised. 
monébor mon@bimame 
monéberis, o7 re MonG WD impiza 
monébitur monébuntur 
PERFECT. 
I have been advised, I was advised. 
monitws sum monitl sumus 
monitus es moniti estis 
monitus est | moniti sume 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had been advised. 
monitus eran! | mMoniti erAmus 
monitws eras | moniti eratis 
monitus erat monitil eramt 
Furure Perrect. 
I shall or will have been advised. 
smonitus ero! moniti erimus 
monitus eris moniti eritis 
monitus exit moniti ermmt 


1 See 206, foot-notes, 


Pres, 
Fut, 


monéter, thou shalt be ad- 


moné@wri, to be advised. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 93 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
May I be advised, let him be advised. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

monear MOnCAMeERr 
monearis, or re moneAmini 
moneatwmz moneamntur 

IMPERFECT. 


I should be advised, he would be advised. 


monérer monérémnwEe 

monGréris, or re monérémimi 

monéréeimxy monGremtmr 
PERFECT. 


I may have been advised, or I have been advised, 


monitus sim! moniti simxzs 

monitus sis moniti sitis 

monitus sit moniti simt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been advised, he would have been advised.? 


monitus essem * moniti essémus 
monitus essés moniti essétis 
monitus esset moniti essemt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
monéwe, be thow advised; | mon€maimed, be ye advised. 


vised, 


monéter, he shall be advised ;| monemtor, they shall be advised. 


INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 


monitms esse,! to have been| Perf. monitws, advised. 
advised. 


monitwuma int, fo be about to| Ger. monemdms, to be advised, de- 


be advised. serving to be advised, 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 
2 Or Thad been advised, you had been advised, ete, 


94 THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
209, ACTIVE VOICE.—Reg®, I rule. 


Vers Srem, reg; Present Srem, rege.! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pees. Inv. Pres. Inr. Perr. Inp, SUPINE. 
rego, regere, réxi,? réctumn.? 
INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present TENSE. 


T rule. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
rego regimaAus 
regis regitis 
regit regumt 

IMPERFECT. 

IT was ruling, or I ruled. 

regé bam | regéDaAmus 
regE bas regébatis 
regébat | regéDant 

FUTURE. 

T shall or will rule. 

regan regéimwas 
regés | recétis 
reget regent 

PERFECT. 

T have ruled, or I ruled. 
réxi reXinUs 
réxisti réxistis 
réxiit réexérumt, or ére 
PLUPERFECT, 
I had ruled. 

réxeram rexeramus 
réxeras réxeratis 
réxerat rexeramnt 


Fourure PrErrecr. 
I shall or will have ruled, 


réxero réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
réxerit réxerint 


1 The characteristic is a variable yowel—d, w, e, 7: regd, regunt, regere, regis; Cur- 
tius calls it the thematic vowel; see Curtius, L., p. 199, but on d, see also Meyer, 441. 
2 See 254; 30; 33, 1. 


Pres, 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Aol. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


95 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May Irule, let him rule? 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
regaaama recgammus 
recas recatis 
recat regamt 

IMPERFECT, 
I should rule, he would rule. 
rege rena regerémus 
regerés regerétis 
regeret regeremt 


PERFECT. 
I may have ruled, or I have ruled. 


réxerima réxerimws 

réxeris rexeritis 

réxerit réxerimt 
PLUPERFECT. 

I should have ruled, he would have ruled. 
réxissema réxissGmus 
roxissés réxissétis 
réxisset réxissemt 

IMPERATIVE. 
rege, rule thow ; regite, rule ye. 
regit, thou shalt rule, regitéte, ye shall rule, 


regité, he shall rule ; 


INFINITIVE. 


regere, fo rule. 

réxisse, fo have ruled. 

réctirms esse, to be abou 
to rule. 


GERUND. 
regemdli, of ruling, 
recemad, for ruling, 
regemduma, ruling, 
regemdd, by ruling. 


regumt®od, they shall rule, 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Ace. 
Abl. 


PARTICIPLE. 


regéms, ruling. 


récttirus, about to rule, 


SUPINE. 


récttama, to rule, 
réctta, to rule, be ruled. 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
210. PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, Z am ruled. 
Vers Srem, veg; Present Stem, rege.) 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Inn, Pres. Inr. Perr, Lyp. 
regor, regi, réctus! sum. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Tam ruled. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
regor™ regia WE 
regeris, or re regimnimy 
regi¢ur | regQumGuE 

IMPERFECT. 

I was ruled. 
reg6bar reg6DAmRUE 
recébDaris, or re rege bamimi 
regébatur reg6bantur 

FourTuRe. 
I shall or will be ruled. 
rega@u reg@ maw 
reg6ris, ov re regG imine 
regétur regemtmr 
PERFECT. 
I have been ruled, or I was ruled. 

rvéctus smn? | récth STIMwUS 
réctus es récti estis 
réctms est récth sumt 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been ruled. 

réctus eram? récti erAmus 
réctms eras récti eratis 
rectus erat réctk eramé 


‘ Forure Prerrectr. 
I shall or will have been ruled. 


rectus ered? récti erimus 
réctms eris récti eritis 
réctws erit récti erunt 


1 See 209, foot-notes, 2 See 206, foot-notes. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 9% 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regeaEr regaiaa ue 
regaris, or re regAmn ima 
recat regamtwr 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 
regerer | reger@mawr 
regerGris, or re | reger Grim 
regerétur regerem tue 

PERFECT. 


I may have been ruled, or I have been ruled. 


réctus sim’ récti simus 

réctus Sis récti sitis 

réctms sit récti simt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 


réctus essés récth essétis 


réctms essema | récti essémus 
réctus esset récti essent 


IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. regewe, be thou ruled ; | regizmizni, be ye ruled. 


Fut. regitor, thou shalt be ruled, 
regiter, he shall be ruled ; 


regumtor, they shall be ruled. 


INYINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, regi, to be ruled. 
Perf. ractms esse, to have been| Perf. réctms, ruled. 


ruled, 
Fut. réctwma iri, to be about to be| Ger. regemdus, to be ruled, de- 
ruled, serving to be ruled. 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 


98 FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION : I VERBS. 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.—Audié, TZ hear. 
Vers Stem AND Present Sten, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inv. Pres. Inr. Prrr. [np. SUPINE. 
audio, audire, audivi, auditumn. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present TENSE. 


SINGULAR. i hem, PLURAL. 
audi | audiimas 
audis | auditis 
audit | audisazmt 

IMPERFECT. 

Iwas hearing, or I heard. 
audiGbarm | audi Damus 
audi€é bas audiGbatis 
audié bat audiGébamt 

FourTure. 
I shall or will hear. 
audiara audiGmus 
audiGés audiGtis 
audiet audiezmt 
PERFECT. 

I have heard, or I heard. 
audivil audivimenms 
audivista audivistis 
audivit audivérumt, or Gre 

PLUPERFECT. 
I had heard. 
audiveram audiveramus 
audiveras audiveratis 
audiverat audiveramt 
Future Prrrecr. 

I shall or will have heard. 
audiverd audiverimms 
audiveris audiveritis 


audiverit audiverimt . 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
eri. 
Fut. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Abl. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 3 99 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 


, 


PRESENT. 
May LI hear, let him hear.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
audiaam audiamwus 
audias audiatis 
audiat audiamt 
IMPERFECT. 
I should hear, he would hear. 
audirern audi nGrAwUs 
audirés audirétis 
audiret audiremt 
PERFECT, 
I may have heard, or I have heard. 

audiver ima audivertmws 
audiveris audiveritis 
audiverit audiverimt 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have heard, he would have heard. 
audivissema audivissémus 
audivissés audivissétis 
audivisset audivissemt 

IMPERATIVE. 
audi, hear thou ; audite, hear ye. 


audité, thou shalt hear, 
audité, he shall hear ; 


INFINITIVE. 


audire, to hear. 

audivisse, to have heard. 

auditirms esse, to be about 
to hear. 


GERUND. 


audiemd, of hearing, 
audiemdsé, jor hearing, 
audiemdiuma, hearing, 
audiemd sd, by hearing. 


auditéte, ye shall hear, 
auditamtd, they shall hear, 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. audiéms, hearing. 


Fut, audittirms, about to hear, 


SUPINE. 


Acc. auditeums, to hear, 
Abl. audit, to hear, be heard. 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
212. PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, J am heard. 


Vers Stem anp Present Srem, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres, Inp. Pees. Inr. Perr. INpD. 
audior, audirt, auditus SU, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Tam heard, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
audio@z audinmawar 
audiris, or re audimmim 
auditwxz audivmntur 

IMPERFECT. 

I was heard. 
audiG bar audi@ Damur 
audiGbDaris, or re audiébamini 
audiGbatur audi6ébantur 

Furuse. 
I shall or will be heard. 
audi audiGmmatr 
audi€ris, or re | audiGmnaiimk 
audiGtur audiertur 
PERFECT. 
I have been heard, or I was heard. 

auditus sume! auditi smimus 
audits es auditl estis 
audits est auditi sumt 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been heard. 
auditus erama! auditi eramaus 
auditus eras auditi erAtis 
auditus erat auditi eramt 
Future PERFECT, 
LI shall or will have been heard. 

auditus ed! auditl erimus 
auditus eris auditi eritis 
auditus erit audith erut 


1 See 206, foot-notes, 


PASSIVE VOICE, 101 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
May I be heard, let him be heard. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audi@manenne 
audiaris, or re audiAmnimi 
audiatum audiantur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be heard, he would be heard. 
audiren. audirGzi me 
audiréris, or re audix Gimimi 
audirétmir audiremtwrze 

PERFECT. 


LI may have been heard, or I have been heard. 


audits sima! auditi simus 

audits sis auditi sitis 

auditus sit audith simt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been heard, he would have been heard. 
auditi essémus 
auditi essétis 
auditih essemt 


auditus essem! 
auditus essés 
auditus esset 


IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. audire, be thow heard ; | audimmimi, be ye heard. 


Fut. auditor, thou shalt be heard, 
auditer, he shall be heard ; audiumtor, they shall be heard. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. audit, to be heard. 
Perf. audits esse,! to have been| Perf. auditus, heard. 


heard. 
Fut. auditwmn iri, to be about io| Ger. audiemd@us, to be heard, de- 
be heard. serving to be heard. 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 


102 VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
218. ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT SYSTEM.} 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PRESENT. 
ams -O -as3, -at; -Amus, -Atis, -ant. 
mon -e0, -és, -et ; -émus, -étis, -ent. 
reg -0. -is, its -imus, -itis, -unt. 
aud —-i0, -Is, -it ; -Imus, -Itis, -lunt. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -Abam, -abas,  -abat; -abamus, -Abatis, -abant. 
mon -cbam, -ébas, -Gbat ; -ébamus, -ébatis, -ébant. 
reg -ébam, -bis, -ébat ; -ébamus, -batis, -ébant. 
aud -iébam, -iébas, -iébat; -iébamus, -iébatis, -iébant. 
FUTurE. 
am -ab6, -Abis, -Abit ; -abimus, -abitis, -abunt. 
mon  -ébo, -ébis, -tbit ; -ébimus, -ébitis, -ébunt. 
reg -am, -6s, -et; -Emus, -étis, -ent, 
aud -lam, -1és, -let ; -lémus, -iétis, -lent. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
am -em, -és, -et ; -Emus, -6tig, -ent. 
mon = -eam, -eas, -eat 5 -eamus, -eatis, -eant, 
reg -am, -as, -at ; -amus, -Atis, -ant, 
aud = -iam, -1as, -iat ; -idmus, -litis, -iant. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -arem, -arés, -aret 5 -arémus, -arétis, -arent. 
mon  -é€rem, -érés, -eret ; -eremus, -érétis, -érent. 
reg -erem, -erés, -eret 5 -erémus, -erétis, -erent. 
aud —-irem, -ivés, -iret ; -lrémus, -Irétis, -Irent. 
PRESEN?. IMPERATIVE, Future. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
am -A, -iite; ~At6, td ; -Atote, -anto. 
mon -6, -éte ; ~8t6, -8td; -étote, -ento, 
reg -e, -ite ; -it6, -it6 ; -itte, -unto. 
aud i, Ite; Ito, Ito ; Itdte, -iunto, 
Pres. INFINITIVE. PRES. PARTICIPLE. GERUND. 
am -Are ; -ins ; -andi. 
mon -Gre ; -Ens ; -endi. 
reg -ere ; -Ens 5 -endi, 
aud -Ire ; -léns; -lendi. 


Norn.—Verbs in 20 of Conj. III. have certain endings of Conj. IV.; see 217. 


1 For the Present System, see 222, I. 


VERBS. 103 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
214. PASSIVE VOICE. 
PRES ENT (Si SiGe vo, 
INDICATIVE Moon. 
PRESENT. 
am -or, -dris ordre! = -atur; -amur, -Aimini,  -antur, 
mon -eor, -eris or 6ére, -etur ; -emur, -Gmini, -entur, 
reg -or, -eris ov" ere, -itur ; -imur, -imini, -untur, 
aud -ior, -Iris or ire, -Itur ; -Imur, -Imini, -luntur, 
Imprrrect, 
am -abar, -abdris or dbire, -abatur; -abamur, -abamini, -abantur. 
mon -ébar, -ébaris ov bare, -Gbatur; -ébamur, -tbamini, -ébantur. 
reg -Gbar, -&baris ov ébare, -tbatur; -ébamur, -ébamini, -ébantur. 
aud -iébar, -iébiris or iébare, -iébatur; -i¢bamur, -igbamini, -iébantur, 
Furure. 
am -abor, -aberis ov dbere, -abitur; -abimur, -abimini, -abuntur, 
mon -Gbor, -éberis ov Gbere, -ébitur; -ébimur, -ébimini, -ébuntur. 
reg -ar, -Gris or &re, -Gtur ; -Gmur, -émini,  -entur. 
aud -iar, -iéris oricre, -iétur; -liémur, -iémini,  -ientur. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
am --er, -6ris_ or Gre, -@tur ; -emur, -émini, -entur. 
mon -ear, -edris orvedre, -eaitur; -eimur, -eamini, -eantur 
reg. -ar, -aris or are, -atur ; -dmur, -Amini, -antur. 
aud -iar, -laris ovidre, -latur; -lamur, -jamini,  -iantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -arer, -aréris ov drére, -arétur; -arémur, -arémini, -drentur. 
mon -Grer, -éréris or Grére, -érétur; -érémur, -érémini, -érentur. 
reg -erer, -eréris orerére, -erétur; -erémur, -erémini, -erentur. 
aud -irer, -iréris oirére, -irétur; -irémur, -irémini, -irentur. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. Forure. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
am -are, -amini; -ator, -ator ; -antor, 
mon -eére, -€mini ; -é6tor, -Gtor ; —— -entor. 
reg -ere, -imini; -itor, -itor ; —_—--untor, 
aud -ire, -Imini ; -Itor, tor ; — __ -iuntor. 
PRES. INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
am -ArT; -andus. 
mon -Grl; -endus. 
reg i; -endus. 
aud rl; -iendus. 


1 In these and the following endings re takes the place of ris: Gris or Gre, dbaris or 
dbare. Re is formed from rs by dropping final s and then changing final? to ¢; see 
36,5; 24,1, note; also 237. 


104 VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


215. ACTIVE VOICE. 
PERFECT SYSTEM.?2 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


aay PERFECT. 

a a 

pee ae sti, -it ; -imus, stis, -érunt, ére.? 
Tex 

audiv 

nae PLUPERFECT. 

ae -eram, -eras, -erat ; -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 
audiv 

Rae Future PERFEcr. 

ee OL erd, -eris, —-erit; -erimus, -eritis,  -erint. 


audiv 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


monu . A uy : - 
: -erim, -eris, _—--erit; -erimus,  -eritis, —--erint. 
Tex 
audiv 
P PERFECT. 
amniy PLUPERFEC 
monu 


-issem, -issés,  -isset ; -issémus, _-issétis, _-issent. 


PERFECT INFINITIVE. 


SU PUNE Sixes 2 Biv. 


Hut. INFINITIVE. Fut. PARTICIPLE. SUPINE. 
amat 
monit a . - = 
réct -urus esse, -urus, -um, -u. 
audit 


1 For the Perfect System, seo 222, IL; for the Supine System, 222, III. 

2 From the comparative view presented in 213-216, it will be seen that the four 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parts and in 
the endings of the Present System. See also 201, foot-note. 


VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


216. PASSIVE VOICE. 


SUPINE SYSTEM. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Benak PERFECT. 
monit 3 est: 71 
aeet us sum, -US es, -us est; -I} sumus, 
audit 
Pant PLUPERFECT. 
monit . Rotel ee Sa tan - 
rock -us eram, -usS eras, -us erat; -I eramus, 
audit 

S Fourure Prrrecr. 
amat 

ni P Pi Em 
Son tl userd, -useris, -userit; i erimus, 
audit 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A PERFECT. 
amat 
IO ag sim, -Us sis,  -US Sit; I simus, 
réct 
audit 

= PLUPERFECT. 
amat 
a -us essem, -US esses, -us esset; -I essemus, 
audit 

INFINITIVE. 

amat PERFECT. 
Zan -us esse. 
réct 
audit 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
amat 
monit 


z -us, 
réct | 2 


audit J 


estis, -i sunt. 
-leratis, -I erant. 
-eritis, -i erunt. 
isitis, -Isint. 
J essétis, -I essent. 


FUTURE. 


-um Ir, 


— 


1 In the plural, -ws becomes -7: amat-t sunvus, ete. 


106 THIRD CONJUGATION. 


217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in id, ior, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are inflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end- 
ings have two successive vowels. These verbs are— 

1. Capié, to take; cupid, to desire; facid, to make ; fodid, to dig; fugid, 
to flee; jacid, to throw; pario, to bear; quatio, to shake; rapid, to seize ; 
sapio, to be wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs, Jacid, to entice, and specid,) to 
look; allicid, élicid, illicio, pellicid, ete. ; aspicto, cdnspicio, ete. 

8. The Deponent Verbs: gradior, to go; morior, to die; patior, to suffer; 
see 231. 

218, ACTIVE VOICE.—Capi6, J take. 

VERB STEM, cap; Present Stem, cape.? 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Pres. Inr: Perr. Inp. SUPINE, 
capio, capere, cépl, captum. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
capid, capis, capit ; | capimus, capitis, capiunt. 
IMPERFECT. 
capitbam, -idbas, -iébat; |  capiébamus, -iébatis, -igbant. 
Furvre. 
capiam, -iés, -iet ; | capiémus, -iétis, -ient. 
PERFECT. 
cépi, -isti, -it; |  cépimus, -Istis, -érunt, or ére. 
PLUPERFECT. 
céperam, -eras, -erat ; | céperamus, -eratis, -erant. 
Fouturs Prrrecr. 
cépers, -eris, -erit ; {  céperimus, -eritis, -erint. 
SUBJUNOTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
capiam, -las, -iat ; | capiamus, -iatis, -iant. 
IMPERFECT. 
vaperem, -erés, -eret ; | caperémus, -erétis, -erent, 
PERFECT. 
céperim, -eris, -erit ; | c&perimus, -eritis, -erint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
cépissem, -issés, -isset ; | cépissémus, -issétis, -issent. 


1 Speeid occtirs, but is exceedingly rare, 
? With variable vowel—e, ¢: cape, caps. 


ett 


VERBS IN IO. 10% 


IMPERATIVE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Pres. cape; capite. 
Fut. capits, capitote, 

capito ; capiunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Pres. capere. Pres, capiéns. 
Perf. cépisse. 
fui. captiirus esse. Fut. captirus. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. capiendi, 
Dat. capiendd, 
Acc. capiendum, Acc. captum, 
Abl, capiendd. Abl. capti. 


219, PASSIVE VOICE—Capior, 7 am taken, 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ino. Pres, Inr, Perr. IND 
capior, capi, captus sum. 


INDICATIVE MoopD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
eapior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capimini, capiuntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
capiébar, -iébaris, -iébatur ; | capiébamur, -iébamini, -iébantur. 
FUTURE. 
capiar, -iéris, -iétur ; | capiémur, -iémini, -ientur. 
PERFECT. 
captus sum, es, est ; | capti sumus, estis, sunt. 
iad PLUPERFECT. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; | capti eramus, eratis, erant. 


Future Prerrecr. 


y > . = . sys 
captus ero, eris, erit ; | capti erimus, eritis, erunt. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
capiar, -laris, -iatur ; | capiamur, -iamini, -lantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
caperer, -eréris, -erétur ; | caperémur, -erémini, -erentur. 
PERFECT, 
captus sim, sis, sit ; | capti simus, sitis, sint. 
- PLUPERFECT. 
captus essem, essés, esset ; | capti essémus, essétis, essent. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. capere ; | capimini. 
Fut, capitor, 
capitor ; capiuntor, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. capi. 
Perf. captus esse. Perf. captus. 
Fut. captum iri. Fut. capiendus. 


VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 


220, The PrincrraAL Parts are formed in the four conjuga- 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 
els, 4, 6, e,2: 


Cong. I. 6, are, Avi, atum, 
amo, amare, amdvi, améatum, Zo love. 
Cons. II. In a few verbs: 66, 6re, vi, étum, 
déled, délére, délévi, délétum, fo destroy, 
In most verbs: €6, re, ui, itum, 
moneo, monére, monui, monitum, fo advise, 
Cons. III. Zr consonant stems : 6, ere, Si, tum, 
carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum, to pluck. 
In vowel stems : 6, ere, oh, tum, 
acuo, acuere, acui, acitum, fo sharpen. 


Cons. IV. id ire, ivi, itum, 
audio, audire, audivi, auditum, to hear. 
221, Compounps of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 
change the stem-vowel in forming the principal parts: 
I. When the Present of the compound has i for e of the simple verb: 
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1. The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e:! 


rego, regere, Yéxi, réctum, to rule, 
di-rigo, dirigere, diréxi, diréctum, to direct, 
2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e:! 
tened, tenére, tenul, tentum, to hold. 
dé-tines, détinére, détinui, détentum, to detain. 
Ul. When the Present of the compound has i for a of the simple verb: 
1. The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the simple perfect, and 
the Supine takes e,’ sometimes a: 
eapio, capere, cépi, captum, to take. 
ac-cipio, accipere, accépl, acceptum, to accept. 
2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine takes e:} 
rapid, rapere, rapul, raptum, to seize. 
di-ripid, diripere, diripui, direptum, to tear asunder. 
Nore.—For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4; other peculiarities of 
compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 
222, All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 
I. The Present SystTEM, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises— 
1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Ledicative—Active and Passive. 
2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive—Active and Passive. 
3. The Jmperative—Active and Passive. 
4, The Present Injinitive—Active and Passive. 
5. The Present Active Participle. 
6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 
Norre,—These paris are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re: wmdre, present stem 
AMA; monére, MONE; regere, REGE; duddire, AUDI. 
Il. The Perrect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice— 
1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 
2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 
8. The Perfect Infinitive. 
Nore.—These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping 1: amdvi, perfect stem AMAV; 
monut, MONU. 


Ill. The Surrne System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises— 


1 The favorite vowel before #, or two or more consonants; see 24, 1. 
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1. The Supines in wm and a, the former of which with tz forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the former of 
which with esse forms the Muture Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 
with the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

Nore.—These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping um: amdtwm, supine stem AMAT; monitwm, MONIT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 
223, ACTIVE VOICE.—Amé6, I love. 


1. PrincipaL Parts, 


amd, amare, amavi, amatum. 


2, PRESENT SysTEM; STEM, amd, 


INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPER, INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Pres. amo amem | ama amare amans 
Imp. amabam amarem | 
Fut, ai2aib6 amato 


Gerund, amandi, dé, ete. 


3. Perrect System; STEM, amd. 


amaverim 
amavissem 


Perf. amavi 
Plup. amaveram 
Ff, P, amavero 


amavisse | 


4. Surinr System; Srem, amdt. 


Fut. | | | amatiirus esse | amatirus 
Supine, amatum, amati. 


224, PASSIVE VOICE.—Amor, I am loved. 


1. Principat Parts. 


amor, amari, amatus sum. 


2. Present System; Srem, amd. 


Pres. amor amer amire amari 
Imp, amabar amarer 
Fut. amabor amator 


Gerundive, amandus, 


~ 
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3, Supine Sysrmm; Srem, amd. 


INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, | IMPER. INFINITIVE. PARTIOIPLE, 
Perf. amatus sum | amatus sim amatus esse amatus 
Plup, amatus eram | amatus essem 
F, P.amatus erd 
Fut, amatum iri 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


225, ACTIVE VOICE—Moned, J advise. 


1. Principat Parts, 


moneo, monére, monui, monitum, 


2. Present Systm; STEM, moné. 


yv s ms = 
Pres, moneo moneam moné | monére monéns 
Imp. monébam monérem 

oe awe 4 
Fut, monébo monéto 


Gerund, monendi, dé, ete. 


3. Prrrect System; STEM, monw. 


Perf. monui monuerim monuisse 
Plup, monueram monuissem 
F’, P, monuero 


4, Supine System; Srvm, mont. 
Fut. | | | monitiirus esse | monitiirus 


Supine, monitum, meniti. 
226. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, J am advised. 


1. Principat Parts. 


moneor, monéri, monitus sum. 


2. Present System; Stem, moné. 


Pres. moneor monear monére monéri 
Imp. monébar monérer 
Fut. monébor monétor 


Gerundive, monendus. 


8. Supine System; Srem, monié. 


Perf. monitus sum | monitus sim monitus esse | monitus 
Plup, monitus eram | monitus essem 

F, P. monitus ero 

Fut, monitum iT 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 


227. ACTIVE VOICE.—Reg6, I rule. 


1. Principat Parts. 


rego, regere, réxi, réctum. 


2. Present System; Srem, rege. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPERATIVE. | INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Mw | = 
Pres, yego regam rege |, regere regéns 
Imp, regébam regerem 
2% 
Fut. vegam regito 


Gerund, regendi, do, ete. 


3. PERFECT SySTEM; STEM, 722. 
Perf. véxi réxerim réxisse 
Plup, réxeram réxissem 
F, P. véxeri 

4, Supine System; Stem, 72c?. 


Put. | | | récttrus esse | réctirus 


Supine, réctum, récti. 


228, PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, J am ruled. 


1, Principat Parts. 


regor, regi, réctus sum. 


2. Present System; STEM, zege. 


Pres. regor regar regere regi 
Imp. regébar regerer 
fut, regar regitor 


Gerundive, regendus. 


8, Supine System; Srem, 7@ct. 


Perf, véctus sum réctus sim | réctus esse | réctus 
Plup. véctus eram réctus essem 

4, P. rectus ero 

Fut. réctum iri 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
229. ACTIVE VOICE.—Audio, I hear. 


1, Principat Parts. 


audid, audire, audivi, auditum. 


2. PRESENT System; Stem, audi. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPER, INFINITIVE, PARTIOIPLE, 
Pres, audio | audiam audi audire audiéns 
Imp. audiébam audirem 
| | audito 


Fut. aadiam 


Gerund, audiendi, dé, ete. 


oo 


Prrrect System; Srem, audiv. 


Perf. aadivi audiverim audivisse 
Plup. audiveram audivissem 
FF, P. audiverd 


4, Supine System; Srem, audit. 


Fut. | | | auditiirus esse | auditiirus 


Supine, auditum, auditii. 


230, PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, Z am heard. 


1. PrincrpaAL Parts 


audior, audiri, auditus sum. 


2. Present System; Stem, audi. 


Pres, audior audiar audire audiri 
Imp, audiébar audirer 
Fut. audiar auditor 
Gerundive, audiendus 
8. Supine System; Srem, audit. 
Perf. auditus sum | auditus sim auditus esse | auditus 


Plup. auditus eram | auditus essen 
F. P. auditus erd 
Fut. auditum iri 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


231. Deponent Verbs have in gencral the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. But— 

1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification ; sometimes 
also the perfect participle: hortandus, to be exhorted; expertus, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 


Norz,—The synopsis of a single example will sufficiently illustrate the peculiarities 
of Deponent Verbs. 


232. Hortor, J exhort. 


1, Principat Parts. 
hortor, hortari, hortaétus sum. 


2. Present System; Stem, hortd. 


INDIOATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPER. INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. hortor ! horter | hortare hortari hortans 
Imp. bortabar hortarer | 
Fut. hortabor hortator 

Gerund, hortandi. Gerundive, hortandus. 


8. Supine System; Srp, hortat. 


Perf. hortatus sum |hortatus sim | hortatus esse | hortatus 
Plup. hortatus eram | hortatus essem 
F. P. hortatus erd 


Fut. hortatiirus esse 
Supine, hortatum, hortati. 


hortatirus 


Notr.—For the Principal Parts of Deponent Verbs in the other conjugations, see 
268, 283, and 288. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the aid of the paradigms 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Verb. 


PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 


233. The AcTIVE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Future Active Participle with swm, de- 
notes an intended or future action: 


1 The tenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: hortor, hor- 
tiris, hortatur, hortamur, hortamini, hortantur. All the forms in this synopsis haye 
the active meaning, J exhort, I was exhorting, etc., except the Gerundive, which has 
the passive force, deserving to be exhorted, to be exhorted. The Gerundive, as it is 


passive in meaning, cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal sense; see 301, 1. 
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Amattirus sum, J am about to love. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amatirus sum * amattirus sim amaturus esse 
Imp. amattirus eram amaturus essem 
Fut. améatirus erd 
Perf. amatirus fui amatirus fuerim | amatirus fuisse 


Plup, amatirus fueram | amatirus fuissem 
F. P. amatirus fuero! 
234. The PASSIVE PERIPHRASTIC CoNJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Gerundive with swm, denotes necessity or 


duty. 
Amandus sum, J must be loved.’ 


Pres, amandus sum amandus sim amandus esse 
Imp. amandus eram amandus essem 

Fut. amandus erd 

Perf, amandus fui amandus fuerim amandus fuisse 


Plup, amandus fueram | amandus fuissem 
F, P. amandus fuerd 


Notz.—The Periphrastic Conjugation, in the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with swm; but as the Pres, Part. with swm is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind. (amdns est = amat), and is accordingly seldom used, and as the 
Perf. Part. with swm is, in the strictest sense, an integral part of the regular conjugation, 
the term Periphrastic is gencrally limited to the two conjugations above given, 


PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 


235. Perfects in Avi, Evi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
s and r, and sometimes before t. Thus— 


A with the following vowel becomes 4: amdvisti. (amaisti), amdsti ; 
amaveram (amaeram), amdram ; amdvisse (amaisse), amdsse; amdvit (ama- 
it), amat. 

Ei with the following vowel becomes &: névi (to spin), névist? (neisti), 
nesti ; néverunt (neGrunt), nérunt. 

Li and ii become i: audivisti (audiisti), audistt ; audivissem (audiis- 
sem), audissem ; audivit (audiit), audit. 

1. Perfects in 7? sometimes drop a in any of their forms, but generally 
without contraction, except before s+ audivi, audit, audit, audieram ; audi- 
visti, audiisti or audisti. 


1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: 
amatirus swum, es, est. The Fut. Perf. is exceedingly rare. 
2 Or, I deserve (ought) to be loved, 
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2, Perfects in 6vt.—The perfects of ndscd, to know, and moved, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and s+ novisti, nosir. 

3. Perfects in s? and v7 sometimes drop 7s, zs, or sis + scripsisti, scripstt ; 
diwisse, diae s accéssistis, accestis. 


236. The ending ére for 6runt in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 
Nore.—The form in é7e does not drop v, In poetry erwnt occurs. 


937, Re for ris in the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

2BR, Dic, diic, fac, and fer, for dice, dice, face, and fere, are the 
Imperatives of died, diced, facio, and fero, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Norte 1.—Dice, dice, and face oceur in poetry. 

Nore 2.—Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of facié, which change a 
into 7; conjice. 

289, Undus and undi for endus and endi occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. IIL and IV., especially after 7- faciundus, 
from facid, to make; diewndus, from dico, to say. 

240, Ancimyt anp Rare Forms.—Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in— 


1. ibam for 2bam, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV.: scibam for 
sciébam. See Imperfect of co, to go, 295. 

2. Ibo, thor, for tam, tar, in the Future of Conj. IV.: serv2b0 for ser- 
viam ; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of ¢0, 295. 

3. im for am or em, in the Pres. Subj.: edim, edis, ete., for edam, edas, 
ete. ; duim (from duo, for do), for dem.—In sim, velim, nolim, malim (204 
and 293), ¢m is the common ending. 

4, dss6, 6ss6, and s6, in the Future Perfect, and assim, éssim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. L, IL, UI.: fazé (facsd) for 
fecero' (from facio); faxim for fécerim! ; ausim for ausus sim (for ause- 
vim, from audeo), Rare examples are: levdsso for levaucré ; prohébésso for 
prohibuero ; jisso for jussero ; capso for ctpero ; axd for égerd ; occisit for 
occiderit ; taxrs for tetigeris. 

5. t6 and min6 for or, the former in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future Imperative, Passive and Deponent: arbitraté, arbi- 
tramino for arbitrator ; utunto for auntor. 

6. ier for 7 in the Present Passive Infinitive: amarier for amart ; vide- 
rier for vider. 


1 Remembor that 7 in erd and erim was originally 8; see 31,1; 204, foot-note 2, : 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 


241. The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
mation of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
elements: 


1. The Trensz-S1en : ba in amd-ba-m, regé-ba-s. 
2. The Moop-VoweEt: a in mone-d-s, reg-a-s. 
3, The Persona, ENDING: 8 in mone-d-s, reg-G-s. 

I. TENSE-SIGNS. 


242, The Present is without any tense-sign: amd-s. So also 
the Future’ in Conjugations III. and IV. 


248. In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded : 


Ama-bam,? amdv-eram ; ama-b6, amav-er6 ; moné-bam, monu-eram. 


I. Moop-Siens. 
244, The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 
245. The Subjunctive has a long vowel—a, &,° or it—before 
the Personal Endings: 
Mone-d-mus, mone-G-lis, am-é-mus, am-é-tis, s-i-mus, s-t-tis. 


Notz.—This yowel is shortened before final m and ¢, and generally in the Perfect 
before s, mus, and tis. moneam, amet, sit, fueris, amaverimus, amdaveritis, 


1 This Future is in form a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in full the 
force of the Future Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

2 Bam and eram are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
bhu, the old form of fw in /u-2, and the latter from the stem es; the former added to the 
Present stem forms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect. Bé and eré are Future forms, the former from bh, the latter from es; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugotions I. and II., the latter added 
to the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect. In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms from es; thus, e7'em in reg- 
erem is for esem, the old form of essem; erim in réx-ertim is for esta = stm, and issem 
in réx-issem is for essem,; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of swm added to 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3 This @ comes from a-2, of which the 7 alone is the true Mood-Sign. 

4 The Latin Subjunctive contaiis the forms of two distinct Moods—the Subjunctive 
with the sign @, and the Optative with the sign 7, sometimes contained in é for @-7. 
Thus: Subjunctiye, mone-d-mus, audi-d-tis; Optative, s-7-mus, rewer-i-tis, am-é-mus 
for ama-i-mus, reger-é-s for regera-i-s. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have in the Latin been blended into one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mus, a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as in am-é-muws, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am—regam, audiam, etc.—is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, regés, et, etc., audiés, et, etc., are in form Optatives. 
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246, The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see 247, 3. 
If. PersonaL ENDINGS. 
24'7, The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows: 


PERSON. ACTIVE. PASSIVE. MEANING. 
Singular! First m r v6 

Second 8 ris thou, you 

Third t tur he, she, tt 

Plural? First mus mur we 
Sccond tis mini? you 
Third nt ntur they 
EXAMPLES. 

amaba-m amaba-r rego rego-r 
amaba-s amaba-ris regi-s rege-ris 
amaba-t amaba-tur regi-t regi-tur 
amaba-mus amaba-mur regi-mus regi-mur 
amaba-tis amaba-mini regi-tis regi-mini 
amiba-nt amaba-ntur regu-nt regu-ntur 


1. Omirtrp.—In the Present, Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations I. and IL, the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in 0:° 
amo, amabo, amavero ; except in the Perfect, where it ends in2?.° amav2. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. They are the same 
as in fui. 


1 In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each—(1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, m, 1; s, thou, you; ¢, he; and (2) in the Passive two such stems, one 
denoting the Person, and the other the Passive Voice: thus, in the ending tur, ¢ (ti) 
denotes the person, and ”, the voice. of the first person stands for 7-7. 

2 In the Plural the Endings contain each—(1) in the Active two pronominal stems: 
mu-s =m (mu) and s, I and you,i. e., we; ¢#is =¢ (the original form for s, thou, as seen 
in tz, thou) and s,=s and s, thou and thou, i.e., you; t= 7 and ¢, he and he, i. e., they; 
and (2) in the Passive three such stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice: thus in 
ntur, nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and 7, the voice. 

3 Mintz was not originally a Personal Ending, but the Plural ofa Passive Participle, 
not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek (uevor). Amdmini, originally amdmi- 
ni estis, means you are loved, as amdti estis means you have been loved. 

4 Except in swm, lam, and ¢énguam, I say. 

5 The origin of this final 6 is uncertain. Curtius regards it as simply the thematic 
vowel, but Meyer recognizes in ita sufiz combined with the thematic yowel; see Cur- 
tius, Verbum, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

® Probably a part of the stem; but see Curtius, Verbum, II., p.173; Papillon, pp. 194- 
196; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action 
in the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc, 1874 and 1875. 
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SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
First Pers. fu-i1 fu-i-mus 
Second fu-is-ti fu-is-tis 
Third fu-i-t fu-éru-nt or ére 


3. The Imperative Mood has the following Personal Endings : 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
SInaguLAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Pres. Second Peis. —2 te re mini 
Fut. Second to tote tor 
Third to nto tor ntor 


248, Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds, and Supines are formed 
with the following endings: 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Infinitive Present re (ere) ri (eri), i 

Perfect isse us esse 

Future urus esse um iri 
Participle Present ns 

Future trus 

Perfect us 

Gerundive ndus 
Gerund ndi 
Supine um, a 


FORMATION OF STEMS. 
249, The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem, 


I. Present STEM. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping ve, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amd, délé, and audi* are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 


1 © is omitted in the first person, and #7, an ancient form of s7, s, is used in the sec- 
ond, Otherwise the endings themselves are regular, but in the second person #7 and ts 
are preceded by 7s, and érwnt in fu-érunt is for eswnt, the full form for sunt. Thus 
Su-erunt isa compound of fu and esunt for sunt. u-istis, in like manner, may be a 
compound of fw and istis for ests, and /fu-ist?, of fu and isti for est? for es. 

2 In the Present the ending is dropped in the Sing. Act., and the endings te and re 
are shortened from ¢és and ris of the Indicative by dropping s and changing final ¢ into 
e; see 24,1, note. In the Future, ¢é of the second person corresponds to ¢2 of the Per- 
fect Ind.; 26 and néé of the third person to Zand nt. Zor and ntor add 1 to t6 and nto. 
Tote doubles the pronominal stem. 

3 The final vowels are generally explained as derived from aja, which became, in 
Conj. I., ajo, shortened to 6 in am-d, and to @ in the other forms, as am-d-mus ; in 
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251, The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 


1. By adding a short vowel, called the Thematic vowel :} 


rego ; Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege ; to rule. 
cand $ can } cane ; to sing. 
2. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by n, 80, or t: 
sind; Stem, si; Present Stem, sine ; to permit. 
sperno ; so sper, Sprols sperne 5 to spurn. 
temno ; “tem ; Me temne ; to despise. 
veterasco; ‘* veterd; o veterasce ; to grow old. 
Cresco 5 te ere 5 ve crésce ; to imcreuse. 
plecté } : ‘= plees sh plecte ; to braid. 
3. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by i or j: 
capio ; Stem, pd Present Stem, cap-je, cape ;? to take. 
pelld ; Oy pel-je, pelle;2 to drive. 
CurTO 5 cur-je, curre;2 7o run. 


4. By adding a Thematic vowel and inserting n—changed to m before 
a labial, b or p; see 33, 3: 


frangd; Stem, frag; Present Stem, frange ; to break, 
fundo ; is Sa sighiolie ce funde ; to pour. 
rumpo ; ASS qa oi ie rumpe ; , to burst. 


5. By adding 4, 6, ori: 


juvo; Stem, Juv; Present Stem, java ; to assist. 
video; COS ssavele oC vide ; to see, 
haurié } 4 “ haur Jor haus ; y hauri ; to draw. 


6. By reduplicating the stem : 


sisto ; Present Siem, sista,3 siste ; 


sero 5 


Stem, sta; 
cee Sar 


oc 


to place, 


sisa, § sise, sere} 4 to sow. 


Nore.—Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem: 


gigno ; 
nanciscor ; 


Stem, gen; 


oe 


nac 5 


Present Stem, & 
oe 


igene, gigne ; 3® to beget. 


DAaNncisce 5 


to obtain. 


Conj. IL, ejo, shortened to ed in dél-ed, and to é in dél-é-mus; and in Conj. 1V., dijo, 


shortened to 70 in aud-id, to iu in aud-iu-nt, and to 7 in aud-7-mus; see 335, foot-note. 

1 This Thematic vovel, originally a, is generally weakened to e or 7: reg-e-re, reg-i- 
mus, but sometimes it appears to take the form of 6 or w+ reg-6, reg-u-nt. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of 6 in such cases; see 
24'7, 1, foot-note 5 

2 With variable Thematic vowel; see foot-note 1, above. «J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to 2 and r in pelle and cwrre, as in the Greek BdédAw, from BéA-~jw. Bee Curtius, 
Verbum, I., p. 800. 

3 Wor stista for stasta. The e in siste takes the several forms of the Thematic vowel. 

4S changed to 7 between two vowels; see 31, 1. The yowel @ of the stem is 
weakened to ¢ before s, but to e before 7; see 24, 1 and 2. 

5 Reduplication with Thematic yowel. 

® N inserted and é-sc-e added. 
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Uf. Perrect §Strems. 
252. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding v: 


ams (a-0), amavi; Stem, ama; Perfect Stem, amiav ; to love. 
deleo, deléevi: nee elers délev ; ; to destroy. 
audio, audivi ; ee eA, s avdiv | to hear, 


1. In verbs in wd, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem: 
acuo, acul;  Stem,acu; Lerfect Stem, acu; to sharpen. 


258, Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, form the Perfect 
Stem by adding u: 


ald, alui ; Stem, al; Li enfect Stem, alu ; to nourish, 
fremo, cremuyss Se frem : fr emu; ; to rage 
tened, tenui ; Se tens oe tenu ; to hold, 
doced, doeui ; Saamcocs se docu: g to teach. 


254, Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding s: 


regs, réxi; Stem, reg; Penfeet Stem, rex = regs ; to rule. 
seribo, Semashs GS jreraeyy oS scrips = seribs ; to write. 
carpo, Carper,’ "carp; of carps ; to pluck. 


255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these— 


I. Some reduplicate the stem :! 
cand, _—cecini; Stem, can; Perfect Stem, cecin ; to sing. 

1. The Repurxication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with e—generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is ¢, 7, 0, or w, otherwise with e; see exampies under 
271, 1, and 272, 1. 

2. The Srem-VoweEt a@ is generally weakened to 2, sometimes to e- cadd, 
cecidi (for cecadz), to fall. 

8. In VEerss BrGinnine witu Sp or Sé, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the s° sponded, spopondi (for spospondi), to prom- 
ise; s¢0, steti (for stestz), to stand. 

4, In Compounps the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retained 
in the compounds of dé, to give; std, to stand; discé, to learn; poscd, to 
demand; and sometimes in the compounds of cwrrd, to run; re-sponded, re- 
spondi, to answer; circum-do, circum-dedi ; circum-std, circum-steti, to en- 
circle. The compounds of dé which are of the third conjugation change e 
of the reduplication into i « ad-do, ad-didt (for ad-dedi), to add; see 259, 1. 


II. Some lengthen the Stem-Vowel :? 


emé, émi; Stem, em 5 Perfect Stem, ém; to buy. 
ago, eel ; 6g; to drive. 
ab-igo, ab-e Solin ct Aa p M3 abég ; ; todrive away. 


Norr.—The stem-yowels a and (in compounds) 7 generally become @, as in agd and 
ab-igo. 


1 See lists, 271, 1, and 272, 1. 2 See lists, 271, 2; 272, 2 
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III. Some retain the stem unchanged :! 
106, ici; Stem, ics Perfect Stem, ic; to strike. 
“cc 


vis, visi ; vis ; vis; to visit. 
Nore,—Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the stem-syllable long. 
Ill. Supine STEM. 
256. The Supine Stem adds t to the Verb Stem : 


amo,?.- amatum; Stem, ama ; Supine Stem, amat; to love. 
died, dictum ; dic; Jt dict ; 10 say. 
moned, monitum; ‘¢ moni; ee monit; to advese. 
déles, délétum; se dele; es delet; to destroy. 
audio, auditum ; Saud . audit 5 to bane 
carpo,  carptum; cS Carp; : carpt; to pluck. 


1. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 
t into s: 


laed6,  laesum ; Stem, laed ; Supine Stem, laes;4 to hurt. 
verto, versum ; vert ; ve vers;4+ to turn. 
verro, versum ; ee verr; S vers ; to brush. 
falld,’ falsum ; nee falls a fals ; to deceive. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. ° 
FIRST CONJUGATION, 
Ciass ].—Srem IN 4: PERFECT IN Vi OR ui. 
25'7. Principal Parts in—6, are, avi, atum.6 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The follow- 
ing are examples: 


dono donare donavi donatum, to bestow. 
hondro honOrare honOravi honoratum, to honor. 
libero liberare liberavi liberatum, to free. 
nomind nominare nominayvi nominatum, to name. 
pigno pugnare pugnavi pugnatum, to fight. 
spero sperare speravi spératum, to hope. 


Norte 1.—P0t0, dre, dvi, dtum, to drink, has also a supine, potum. 
Nore 2.—Céndtus, from cénd, ‘ to dine,’ and jardtus, from jars, ‘to swear,’ are active 
in meaning, having dined, ete. Podtus, from pots, is also sometimes active in meaning. 


1 See list, 2'72, 3. 2 For amao. 3 See 207. 

4 Laes is for laedt, plaus for plaudt, vis for vidt, vers for vertt, fals for fallt, vers 
for verrt; see 35, 8, 2), note. 

5 The Perfect Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts are less important and can be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usual formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (1) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this formation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate in any important particular 
from their simple verbs. 

®§ It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark w~ over final 0 in verbs. 


The pupil has now learned that this yowel may be short, though it is generally long in 
the Augustgn poets, 
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258. Principal Parts in—o, are, ui, itum.? 


crepo crepare creputl crepitum,?® to creak. 
cubd cubare cubul cubitum,? to recline, 
doms domiare domui domitum, to tame, 
énecd énecare énecui énectum,* to kill. 
frico fricare fricui ees, t to rub. 
( fricadtum, 

mico micare , micui E to glitter. 

ee sees plicavi plicatum 
plico plicare } pltcur plicitum,? t to fold. 
Beco secare secur sectum,? to cut. 
sono sonare sonul sonitum," to sound. 
tono tonare tonui to thunder. 
veto vetare vetuil vetitum, to forbid. 


Crass li —Prranen IN a, 
259. Principal Parts in—6, are, i, tum. 


1, Wiva Repvrprication.® 


dé dare dedi datum, to give. 
std stare steti statum, to stand. 


2. Wirth LeneTHeNnepD Stem—VoweE .® 


juvo juvare juvi jatum,? to assist, 
lavatum,’ 

lavo lavare lavi lautum, to wash. 
lotum, 


Note 1.—In dé the characteristic @ is short by exception: 1° dabam, dab, darem, 
ete. Four compounds of dd—circumdo, pessumdd, satisdo, and vénwmdd—are conju- 
gated like the simple verb: the rest are of the Third Conjugation (271), The basis of 
several of these compounds is d0, ‘ to place,’ originally distinct from dd, ‘to give.’ 

Note 2.—Compounds of std generally want the Supine. In the Perfect they have 
steti, if the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise stit7: @dst0, adstare, adstiti. Disto and 
exsto want Perfect and Supine. 


1 Note deviations in the Supine. 
2 Inerepo, dre, ui (dvi), ttum (datum) ; discrep. 0, dre, wi (dvi), ——. 
3 Compounds which insert m, as a@ccwmdd, ete., are of Conj. III.; see 273. 
4 The simple necd is regular. and even in the compound the forms in dvi and dtuwm 
occur. 
5 Dimicd, are, dvi (ur), dtum; émicd, dre, ui, dium. 
6 Duplicd, multiplico, replicod, and supplico, are regular: dre, Gvi, dtum. 
7 Seco has participle secdtirus; sono, sondtirus; jwod, juvdtirus, in compounds 
also juturus. Resond has Perfect resondvi. Most compounds of sond want the Supine, 
8 See 255, I. and II. 
9 In poetry, avd is sometimes of Conj. III. : lavd, lavere, lari, ete. 
10 This short vowel is explained by the fact that dd is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the @ is derived in other verbs in this conju- 
gation; see 250, foot-note, 
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260, DrroneNT VERBS. 
In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 


conor conari 
hortor horta 
miror mira 
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conatus sum, 
hortatus sum, 
miratus sum, 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


Crass I.—StE 


M IN 6 


to endeavor. 
to exhort. 
to admire. 


: PERFECT IN Vi OR WI. 


261. Principal Parts in—e6, Gre, vi, étum. 


These endings belong to the following verbs : 


déles délére 
comples complére 
fled flére 

neo nere 


délévi délétum, 
complévi complétum,? 
flévi flétum, 

névi nétum,? 


262. Principal Parts in—ed, Ere, ui, itum., 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. 


following are examples : 


débes débére 
habeo habére 
moneo moneére 
noceo nocere 
pareo parere 
placed placére 
taced tacére 


débui débitum, 
habui habitum, 
monul monitum, 
nocul nocitum, 
parutl paritum, 
placui placitum, 
tacui tacitum, 


to destroy. 
to fill. 

to weep. 
to spin. 


The 


to owe. 

to have. 

to advise. 
to hurt. 

to obey. 

to please. 
to be silent. 


Nore 1.—Many verbs with the Perfect in ul want the Supine. The fol- 
lowing are the most important: 


canded, to shine. 

eged, to want. 
émined, to stand forth. 
flores, to bloom. 
fronded, to bear leaves. 
horred, to shudder, 
lateo, to de hid. 


madeo, 
nited, 
oled, 
palled, 
pateo, 
rubed, 
siled, 


to be wet. | sorbed, 
to shine. 

to smell, studed, 
to be pale. stuped, 
to be open. timed, 
to be red. torped, 
to be silent. vired, 


to swallow, 


splende6, to shine. 


to study. 

to be amazed. 
to fear. 

to be torpid. 
to be green. 


Nore 2.—Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfect 


and Supine. 


albeo, to be white. 
ealved, to be bald. 
eaned, to be gray. 
flaveo, to be yellow. 


The following are the most important: 


hebeo, 
umeo, 
immined, to threaten. 
lacteo, 


to be blunt. maered, 

to be moist. polled, 
renided, 

to suck. squales, 


to be sad. 

to be powenful. 
to shine. 

to be filthy. 


1 So other compounds of the obsolete pled: expled, ¢mples, ete. 
2 To these may be added aboled, abolére, abolévi, abolitum, ‘to destroy,’ with Supine 


in thwm. 


See also aboléscd, 27%. 


SHCOND CONJUGATION. 
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Ciass I].—StEem IN oc, n, r, oR 8: PERFECT IN wi.’ 


268. Principal Parts in—eé, Gre, ui, tum or sum.,? 


These endings belong to the following verbs : 


cénsed cénsére cénsui cénsum,® 
~ doced docére docui doctum, 
misced miscére miscui i posi t 
mixtum, } 
tened tenére tenul tentum,* 
torred torrere torrul tostum, 


to think. 
to teach. 


to mix. 


to hold. 
to roast. 


Crass I1].—Stpm in A CoNSONANT: PERFECT IN si OR I. 


264, Principal Parts in—eo, Gre, si, tum. 


auged augere auxl auctum, 
indulges indulgére indulst indultum, 
torqued torquere torst tortum, 


265. Principal Parts in—es, ére, si, sum.? 


alged algére alsi 


ardeo ardére arsi arsum, 
Se Aare tener 

conived conivére een 

conixi 
friged frigére frixi (rare) 
fulges fulgére fulsi —— 
haered haerére haesi haesum,® 
jubeo jubére jiissi jaissum, 
ltuiced lucére luixi a 
liged lugére lixi —— 
maneo manére mansi mansum, 
mulged mulgére mulst mulsum, 
mulced mulcére mulsi mulsum,* 
rideo ridére risi risum, 
suddes suadére suasi sudsum, 
tergeo tergére tersi tersum, 
turgeo turgeére tursi (7a7e) — 
urgeo (urgued) urgére urs 


to inerease. 
to indulge. 
to twist. 


to be cold. © 
to burn. 


to wink at. 


to be cold. 
to shine. 
to stick. 

to order. 
to shine. ~ 
to mourn. 
to remain. 
to milk. 
to soothe, — 
to laugh. 
to advise. 
to wipe. 
to swell. 
to press, 


Norr.— Cied, ciére, civ?, citum, to arouse, has a kindred form, cid, c?re, civ7, cztum, 
from which it seems to bave obtained its Perfect. In compounds the forms of the Fourth 


Conj. prevail, especially in the sense of to call, call forth, 


1 For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs involving irregularities 


will be found on page 333. 


2 The Present Stem adds €; see 251, 5. For phonetic changes, see 33-36. 
3 Participle cénsus and cénsttus.—Percénsed wants Supine: recénrsed has recénsum 


and vecénsitum, 
~ 4 In most compounds the Supine is rare. 
5 Poetic, fulgd, fulgere, ete. 


6 The stem of haered is haes. The Present adds é@ and changes s to r between two 


yowels. In haes? and haeswm, s standing for ss or s¢ is not changed, 
7 In compounds sometimes mudctum. 


= aegaee’ = 


x 
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266. Principal Parts in—e6, ére, 1, tum, 


Wire LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 


caved cavére cavi cautum, to beware, 
faved favére favi fautum, to favor. 
foveo fovére fovi fotum, to cherish. 
moveo movere movi motum, to move, 
paveo pavére pavi ——- to fear. 
voveo vovere vovi votum, to vow. 


2677. Principal Parts in—e6, Gre, i, sum. 


1. Wirth REpUPLICcATroON.! 


mordeo mordére momordi morsum, to bile. 
pendeo pendére pependi pénsum, to hang. 
sponded spondére spopondi sponsum, to promise, 
tonded tondére totondi tonsum, to shear. 


2. Witn LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 


seded sedére sedi séssum,? to sit, 
vides vidére vidi visum, to see. 


8. With UNCHANGED STEM. 


conived conivére cOnivi, cOnixi — 3 to wink at. 
ferveo fervére fervi, ferbui —— to boil. 
langues languére langui a to be languid. 
liqueo liquére liqui, licuT —— to be liquid. 
pranded prandére prandi pransum,? to dine. 
strided stridére stridi oe to creak. 


268. DEPONENT VERBS. 
1. Regular. 


re ‘Yiceor licéri licitus sum, to bid. 
- mereor meréri meritus sum, lo deserve. 
polliceor pollicéri pollicitus sum, to promise. 
Le tuitus sum, } 
tueor tuéri B=, : . 
tutus sum, j #0 Peer 
vereor veréri veritus sum, to fear. 
2. Irregular. 
fateor ' fatéri fassus sum,® to confess. 
meceor medéri ~ to cure. 
: Aa ete: miseritus sum, } 5 
misereor miseréri ae ’ 
| misertus sum, } ore: 
reor reri ratus sum, to think. 


1 For reduplication in compounds, see 255, Did: 

2 So cirewmseded and superseded. Other compounds thus: assided, ére, assédi, 
ussessum ; but dissided, praesided, and resided, want Supine. 

* Observe that the swpine stem is wanting in most of these verbs. 

4 Participle, pransus, in an active sense, having dined. 

© Oonfjiteor, éri, cdnfessus : so profiteor. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. Falk 


8. Seni-Deponent—Deponent in the Perfect. 


auded audére ausus sum, to dare. 
gaudeo gaudére gavisus sum, to rejoice. 
soled solére solitus sum, to be accustomed. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Nots.—This conjugation contains the primitive verbs of the language; see 335, 
Cuass I.—SremM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN SI OR f. 
269. Principal Parts in—o (or id), ere, si, tum. 


These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 
consonant. The following are examples :* 


~ carpo carpere carpsi carptum,? to pluck. 
cingd cingere cinxi (gst) — cinctum, to gird. 
dico dicere dixi dictum, to say. 
ico diicere duxi ductum, to lead. 
exstingud xstinguere exstinsiI exstinctum,° lo extinguish. 
gero gerere gessi gestum, to carry. 
nubo nubere nupsi nuptum, to marry. 
rego regere réxl réctum,? to rule, 
sumo sumere simpsi sumptum, to take, 
traho trahere traxi tractum, to draw. 
uro urere ussl = ustume to burn. 
veho vehere véxi véctum, to carry. 
vivo vivere Vixi victum, to live. 


2'70, Principal Parts in—é (or i), ere, si, sum.’ 
i 


céds cédere cess céssum, to yield, 
claudo claudere clausi clausum,* to close. 
divido dividere divisi divisum, to divide. 
évado évadere évasi évasum,® to evade. 
figs figere fixi fixum, to fasten. 
flect6 flectere flexi fléxum, to bend. 
frésum 
rendd : — = ’ to gnash, 
frendo frendere ean g 
laedo laedere laesi laesum,* to hurt. 
lado ludere lusi lisum, to play. 
mitto mittere misi missum, to send. 
mereo mergere merst mersum, to dip. 
néxi 2 F 
acto C eR néxum to bind. 
necto nectere | nexur® t ; 
pecto pectere péxi péxum, to comb, 


1 For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

2 The stem-yowel is often changed in compounds: carpd, dé-cerpo; rego, di-rigo; 
for this change, see 344, 4; also 221. 

3 So other compounds of stingud (vare): distingud, ete. 

4 Compounds of claudo have % for aw, con-cluido; those of laedd, 7 for ae, tl-lado ; 
those of plaudo generally 6 for aw, ex-plodo ; those of guatio, ew for gua, con-cutio. 

6 So other compounds of vada, 6 Compounds take this form in the Perfect. 
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plects plectere pléxi pléxum, to plait. 
plaud6 plaudere plausi plausum,’ to applaud, 
premo premere pressi? pressum, to press. 
quatis quatere quassi? quassum,? to shake. 
spargo spargere sparsi sparsum, to scatter. 
rado radere rasl rasum, to shave. 
rodo rodere rosi rosum, to gnaw. 
tergo tergere tersi tersum,° to wipe off. 
trudo tridere trast triisum, to thrust, 


271. Principal Parts in—é (or id), ere, i, tum. 
1, Wita REDUPLICATION. 


abdo abdere abdidi abditum,? to hide. 
cano canere cecini cantum,® to sing. 
erédo crédere crédidi eréditum,® to believe. 
disco discere didici —_—- to learn. 
pango pangere pepigi pactum, to bargain. 
4 anxl panctum,* } : 
pa anger { pa = = ee to fix in, 
Pange Perera ( pégi pactum, 4 i 
pario parere pepert partum,® to bring forth 
sistd sistere stitl statum,? to glace. 
tango tangere tetigi tactum,!? to touch. 
= 2 ; tentum,!? 
tendo tendere tetendi 146 ae! to stretch. 
(témsum, j 
tollo tollere sustull sublatum,! to raise. 
vendo véendere vendidi vénditum,® to sell. 
pungo pungere pupugi punctum,!? to prick. 
2. With Lrenerurnep Stem-Vowet. 

ago agere égi actum,}$ to drive. 
capid capere cépi captum,!4 to take. 
emo emere émi émptum,!® to buy. 

1 See page 127, foot-note 4. 

2 See 34, 1, note; 35, 3, 2). 

3 Also terged, tergére, etc.; compounds take this form; see 265. 

et 


So all compounds of dd except those of Conjugation I.; see 259, note 1. 
Concind, ere, conciny?, 3 80 occind and praecind; other compounds want 
Perfect and Supine. 

6 Explained as a compound of do; see adda. 

7 Compings, ere, compeg?, compactum ; so also impingd. Dépangod wants Perfect; 
repango, Perfect and Supine. 

5 Participle, pariturus: compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

® Compounds thus: cénsisto, ere, cdnstit?, cOnstitum; but cirewmstet? also occurs. 

10 Compounds drop the reduplication. ‘ 

11 Attollo and exto/lo want Perfect and Supine. 

12 Compounds thus: compungod, ere, compunxi, compunctum. : 

18 So cirewmagod and peragd; satagd wants Perfect and Supine. Other compounds 
vhange @ into @ in the Present: abigd, ere, abégi, abactwm; but coigd becomes cdgd, 
ere, corgr, codctum, and deigo, dcgo, ere, dégz, without Supine. Prddigo wants Supine, 
ond ambigo, Perfect and Supine. 

14 So untecapio; other compounds thus: acetpéo, ere, aceép?, acceptum. 

18 So coemd ; other compounds thus : adimdé, ere, adémi, adémptum. 


o 
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facio facere féci factum,! to make. 
fugio fugere fugi fugitum, to flee, 
jacio jacere jéci jactum,? to throw. 
frangs frangere frégi fractum,? to break, 
lego legere légi léctum,* to read. 
linqud linquere liqui P to leave. 
scabd scabere scabi —— to scratch, 
vineo_ vincere vici victum, to conquer. 
rumpo rumpere rupt ruptuin, to burst. 


272. Principal Parts in—é (or i6), ere, i, sum.°® 


1. Wirn REDUPLICATION. 


cado cadere cecidi casum,* to fall. 
caed6 caedere cecidi caesum,® to cut, 
currd currere cucurrl cursum,? to run. 
fall6 fallere fefelli falsum,!° to deceive, 
pared parcere peperci (pars!) parsum,! to spare. 
pells pellere pepuli pulsum,?? to drive. 
pends pendere pependi pénsum,” to weigh. 
posco poscere poposci a to demand. 


5 12 
tund6 tundere tutudi ee to beat, 
tisum, 
2. Wir LencruENED Srem-VOWEL. 
edo edere édi ésum, to eat. 
fodis fodere fodi fossum, to dig. 
funds fundere fidi fisum, to por’. 
3. Wira Uncuancep Srem. 
accend6 accendere accendi accénsum,!* 0 kindle, 
cud6 ctidere cndr cisum, to forge. 
défends défendere défendi défénsum,!4 to defend. 


1 Passive irregular: 20, fier?, factus sum; see 294. So satisfacio and compounds 
of facto with verbs; but compounds with prepositions thus: cdnjicto, conjicere, confcci, 
confectum ; with regular Passive, cdnjicior, conjict, confectus sum. 

2 Superjacio has jactum or jectum in Supine: compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions thus; adicio, abicere, abjéici, abjectwm; see page 20, foot-note 1. 

3 Compounds thus: cdénfring®d, ere, confrég?, confractum. 

4 So compounds, except (1) colliga, ere, collégi, collectwm ; so déliga, éligo, séligo—(2) 
Ailigo, ere, diléet, diléctum ; so intellego, néglego, though néglég? occurs in the Perfect. 

5 Compounds with Supine: relingwo, ere, reliqui, relictum. 

6 For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

7 Incidé, ere, incidi, incdsum ; so occidd and recidd ; other compounds want Supine. 

8 Compounds thus: concidd, ere, concidi, concisum. 

9 Fzcurro and praccurré generally retain the reduplication: excucurr?, praccucur- 
vi; other compounds generally drop it. 

10 Refello, ere, refellz, without Supine. 
11 Comparcd, ere, compars?, comparsum, also with e for a: compercd, ere, etc, 
Imparco and reparcé want Perfect and Supine. 
12 Compounds drop reduplication, 255, L., 4. 
18 Compounds retain reduplication, 255, I, 4. 
44 So other compounds of the obsolete candd and fendo. = 
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findd 
ico 
mando 


pando 


pinso (piso) 


prehendo 
scando 
scind6 
solvo 
vello 
verro 
verto 
viso 
volvé 


engo, ere, anxi, 
annud, ere, 1, 
batuo, ere, J, 
bibo, ere, 1, 
congrus, ere, 1, 
ingrud, ere, I, 
lamb6, ere, i, 


clango, 
claudo, 
fatisco, 
glisco, 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


findere fidi (findi) — fissum, to part. 
icere ici ictum, to strike. 
mandere mandi mansum, to chew. 
ee? to open 
pandere pandi i pansum, pen. 
( pinsi pinsitum, ) 
pinsere ee pistum, to pound. 
p pinsum, ) 
prehendere, prehendi prehénsum,! to grasp. 
scandere scandi scansum, to climb. 
scindere scidi scissum, to rend. 
solvere solvi solitum,? to loose. 
vellere velli (vulsi) vulsum, to pluck. 
verrere verri versum, to brush. 
vertere verti versum,? to turn, 
visere visi visum, to visit. 
volvere volvi volitum, to roll, 
Norr 1.—Some verbs with the Perfect in st or 7 want the Supine: 
to squecze. metus, ere, 1, to fear. 
to assent, plus, ere, i, or plivi, to rain. 
to beat. psallo, ere, i, to play the harp. 
to drink. sido, ere, 1,4 to sit down, 
to agree. ningo, ere, ninxi, to snow. 
to assail. strid6, ere, 1, to creak. 
to lick, sternud, ere, 1, to sneeze. 
Nore 2.—Some verbs want both Perfect and Supine: 
to clang. | hised, to gape. 
to be lame, vado, to go.® 
to gape. | temn6, to despise.® 
to grow. vergo, to incline. 
{ = i es 
Crass I.—StTEM In A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN ui. 


278. Principal Parts in—s (or id), ere, ui, itum., 


accumbo 


ald 


Glicid 
fremo 
gemo 
gignd 
mold 


accumbere 


alere 


depsere 
Glicere 
fremere 
gemere 


gignere 
molere 


accubui 


alui 


depsui 
élicui 
fremui 
gemul 
genuil 
molui 


aceubitum," 
alitum, 
altum, t 
depsitum, } 
depstum, § 
élicitum,® 
fremitum, 
gemitum, 
genitum, 
molitum, 


a De 


to recline. 


to nourish. 


to knead. 


to elicit. 
to rage.. 
to groan. 
to beget. 
to grind, 


1 Often written préndo, prendere, ete. 
2 V is here changed to its corresponding vowel wu: solatum for solvtum. 
§ Compounds of dé, prae, re, are generally deponent in the Present, Imperfect, and 


Future. 


4 Perfect and Supine generally supplied from seded; hence sé@i, sésswm. So in com- 


pounds. 


5 See évddo, 270. 
® But contemnd, ere, contemps?, contemptum. 

7 So other compounds of cwmbd, cubd; see cubd, 258. 
® Other compounds of Zacid thus: allicio, allicere, alléxi, alléctum. 
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Pie pinsitum 
pinso pinsere i jinst pistum, to crush. 
pimsum, 
pond ponere posui positum, to place. 
strepo strepere strepul strepitum, to make a noise. 
vomo vomere vomul vomitum, to vomit. 


Notre.—Compéscd, ‘to restrain’; exce?ld,! ‘to excel’; fwrod, ‘to rage’; stertd, ‘to 
snore’; and tremd, ‘to tremble,’ haye the Perfect in wz, but want the Supine. 


274. Principal Parts in—s (or id), ere, ui, tum. 


cold colere colui cultum, to cultivate, 
consuld consulere cOnsului cdnsultum, 0 consult. 
occulo occulere occulul occultum, to hide. : 
rapid rapere rapui raptum,? to snatch. 
sero serere serui sertum, to connect. 
texo texere texul textum, to weave. 
- 275, Principal Parts in—6, ere, sui, sum. 
meto metere messui 3 messum, to reap. 
M nexi . 
necto nectere s de nexum, to bind. 
( nexul 


Crass II].—Stem in A VowrL: PERFECT IN vi oR i. 


276. The following verbs have the Perfect in Avi from a stem in a: 


pasco 4 pascere pavi pastum, to feed. 
sterno sternere stravi stratum, to strew. 
veteriscG veteraiscere veterayi ——— to grow old, 
277, The following verbs have the Perfect in 6évi from a stem in 6: 
abolésco aboléscere abolévi abolitum,> —¢o disappear. 
cernd cernere créyl crétum, to decide. 
ereésco crescere crévi erétum,® to grow, 
quiesco quiescere quiévi quiétum, to rest. 
sperno spernere sprevi spretum, to spurn. 
suésco suescere suévi suetum, to become aceustomed, 


Norr.—Ser@, serere, sévi, satum,7 ¢o sow. 
278, The following verbs have the Perfect in ivi from a stem in i; 


arcéss6 arcéssere arcéssivI arcéssitum, 0 call for. 

capesso capessere capessivi capessitum, 0 lay hold of. 

cupid cupere cupivi eupitum, to desire. 
facessivi x 

facesso facessere esis 2 lL facessitum, to make. 
facessI 


1 Other compounds of ced/o want the Perfect and Supine, except percelld, percellere, 
perculi, perculsum. ’ 

2 Compounds thus: corripid, corripere, corripui, correptum. 

3 The Perfect in sw? seems to be a double formation, sz enlarged to sw?, 

4 The stem of pdscd is pd, pds; the Present Stem adds sce; see 251, 2. 

5 So inolésed; but adoléscd has Supine adultwm; exoléscd, exolétum ; obsoléscG 
obsolétum. 

8 Incréscd and succréscd want the Supine. 

7 Compounds thus : cdnserd, conserere, consevi, consitum, 
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incésso 


lacess6 
lind 
nosco 
peto 
quaero 
rud6 
sapid 
sind 
tero 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


incéssere 


lacessere 
linere 
noscere 
petere 
quaerere 
rudere 
sapere 
sinere 
terere 


a 


petivi 
quaesivi 
rudiyi 
saplvi, Sapul 
sIv1 

trivi 


lacessitum, 
litum, 
notum,} 
petitum, 
quaesitum,” 
ruditum, 


situm, 
tritum, 


to attack. 


to provoke. 
to smear. 
to know, 
to ask. 

to seck, 

to bray. 

zo taste. 

to permit. 
to rub. 


279. Principal Parts in—6, ere, i, tum. 
These are the regular endings in verbs with u-stems. The following 


are examples : 


acuo acuere acul acutum, to sharpen. 
arguo arguere argul argutum, to convict. 
imbusd imbuere imbut imbttum, lo imbue. 
minuo minuere minui minitum, to diminish. 
ruo ruere rui rutum, to fall. 
statuo statuere statul statitum, to place. 
tribud tribuere tribui tribtitum, to impart. 
Note.—fluo and stro haye the Perfect in x1. 
fluo fluere , flixi? flixum, lo flow. 
struo struere strixi? strictum, to build. 
INCEPTIVES. 


280. Inceptives end in sed, and denote the beginning of 
an action. 


Norr.—When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal Inceptives, and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Inceptives. 


281. Most Versa Inceptives want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives : 


acescd (aceo) acéscere acui ee to become sour. 
areésco (reo) aréscere arui ---- to become dry. 
calésco (caled) caléscere ealui — to become warm. 
florésco ( jlored) floréscere fiorui — to begin to bloom. 
tepésco (teped) tepescere tepul — to become warn. 
virésco (vireo) viréscere virul — to become green. 


Norz.—The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives: 


coneupiscd = (con, cupid) ere  concupivi coneupitum, to desire. 
convalésco (con, valed) ere conyalui convalitum, to grow strong. 
exardésco (ex, ardeo) ese exarsi exarsum, to burn. 
inyeterascO (inveterd) ere inveterayi inyeteratum, to grow old. 
obdormiscd (00, dormio) ere obdormiyi obdormitum, to fall asleep, 
revivisco (re, Vw) ere reyixi revictum, to revive. 
scisco (sc20) ere scivi scitum, to enact. 


1 $0 ignoscd; agnosed and cégniscd have itwm in Supine, dgnitum; digndsco and 
enterndscd want Supine. 

2 Compounds thus: acquwird, ere, acguisiv?, acquisitum. 

3 For fug-si, strwg-s?, formed not from w-stems, but from consonant-stems. 
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282. Most Denominative Incerrives want both Perfect and Supine: 


ditésed (dives), to grow rich. mitesed (mitis), to grow mild. 
dulcescd (dulcis), to become sweet. | mollescd (mollis), to grow soft. 
grandesed (grandis), to grow large. | puerascd (puer), to become a boy. 


Norz.—The following have the Perfect in ui: 


erébresco (eréber) ere erébrui, to become frequent. 
durésco (durus) ere dirui, to become hard. 
inndtéscd (in, notus) ere innotui, to become known. 
macrésco (acer) ere macrui, to become lean. 
mattresco (ndturus) ere maturul, to ripen. 
obmiutescd (0b, miutus) ere obmiitui, to grow dumb, 
recrudesco (re, ertuidus) ere recridul, to bleed afresh. 
vilesco (vilis) ere vilui, to become worthless. 
283. DEPONENT VERBS. 

amplector i ampléxus sum, to embrace, 
apiscor I aptus sum,* to obtain. 
comminiscor i commentus sum,? to devise. 
expergiscor I experréctus sum, lo awake. 
fatiscor Le -_—— to gape. 
f friictus sum, ) : 

toe ; fruitus sum, § to eng ey. 

J 

fungor i functus sum, to perform. 
gradior I gréssus sum,* to walk. 
irascor i _ * to be angry. 
labor i lapsus sum, to fall. 
liquor I Se to melt. 
loquor i loctitus sum, to speak. 
morior I (iri, rare) mortuus sum,° to die. 
nanciscor i nactus (nanctus) sum, to obtain. 
nascor I natus sum,> to be born. 

a nisus sum, ae 
nitor I i nixus sum, t to strive. 
obliviscor I oblitus sum, to forget. 
paciscor I pactus sum, to bargain. 
patior i passus sum, to suffer. 
proficiscor I profectus sum, to set out. 
queror I questus sum, to complain. 
reminiscor I —- to remember. 
ringor I rictus sum, to growl. 
sequor I secttus sum, to follow. 
ulciscor I ultus sum, to avenge. 
utor I sus sum, to use. 
véscor I — to eal, 

Semi-Deponent—Deponent in the Perfect. 

fido fidere fisus sum, to trust. 


1 Adipiscor, 7, adeptus sum; so indipiscor. 

2 Com-miniscor is compounded of con, and the obsolete méiniscor ; re-miniscor 
wants the Perfect. 

3 Dé-fetiscor, 7, dé-fessus swm. 

4 Compounds thus: aggredior, 2, aggréssus sum. 

5 Morior has future participle moriturus ; ndscor, nasctiarus, 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
Crass I.—Stem IN 1: PERFECT IN VI. 


284, Principal Parts in—i6, ire, ivi, itum. 


The following are examples : 


finio finire finivi finitum, to finish. 
lénio lénire lénivi lénitum, to alleviate. 
minio miunire miunivi miunitum, to forlify. 
punio punire punivi punitum, to punish. 
sci scire sclvI scitum, to know. 
sepelid sepelire sepelivi sepultum,! to bury. 
sitid sitire sitivi to thirst. 
vagid vagire vagivi eee to ery. 


Norz 1.—V is often dropped in the Perfect: audit for audivi ; see 235, 1. 

Nore 2.—Desideratives (338, III.)—except é@sw72d, ire, , tum; nip- 
turid, tre, ivi, and parturid, ire, wi—want both Perfect and Supine. Also a 
few others: 


balbiitio, to stammer. ferdcid, to be fierce. sagid, to be wise. 
caeciatio, to be blind. gannio, to bark. superbid, to be proud. 
ferio, to strike ineptio, to trijie. tussi6, to cough. 


Cxiass II.—Stem In c, 1, oR r: PERFECT IN ui. 


285, Principal Parts in—i6, ire, ui, tum. 


amici amicire amicul (x7) amictum, to clothe, 
aperio aperire aperul apertum, to open, 
operi6 operire operul opertum, to cover. 
salid salire salui (il) (saltum),? | to leap. 


Cuass III.—Stem 1n A CoNSONANT: PERFECT IN §i OR i. 


286. Principal Parts in—i6, ire, si, tum. 


Rane ree sors fartum,® 
farcis farcire farsi | farctum, § to stuff. 
fulcis fulcire fulsi fultum, to prop. 
hauri6 4 haurire hausi haustum, hausum, to draw. 
saepid saepire saepsi saeptum, to hedge in. 
= =e be sancitum 2 

ean sancire sanxi | sanctum, t to ratify. 
sarclo sarcire sarst sartum, to patch. 
vincid vincire vinxi vinctum, to bind. 


1 Supine irregular. 

2 Compounds thus: déstlid, Tre, ui (i), (désultum). 

% Compounds thus: cénfercid, ire, confers, confertum, 

4 The stem of haurid is haws. The Present adds 7 and changes s to 7 between two 
vowels. In haus? and hauswm, s standing for ss or st is not changed, 
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287. Principal Parts in—i6, ire, si, sum. 


raucid raucire rausi rausum, to be hoarse. 
sentio sentire sénsi sénsum, to feel, 


Norr.—The following verbs have the Perfect in 7: 


comperid comperire comperi compertum, to learn, 
reperio reperire reperi repertum, to find. 
venlo venire veni! ventum, to come, 


288, DEPoNENT VERBS. 


1. Regular. 


blandior iri blanditus sum, to flatter. 
largior irl largitus sum, to bestow. 
mentior irl mentitus sum, to lie. 
molior iri molitus sum, to strive. 
partior Tri partitus sum, to divide, 
potior ? iri potitus sum, to obtain. 
sortior irl sortitus sum, to draw lots, 
2. Irregular. 
assentior 8 irl assensus sum, to assent. 
experior iri expertus sum, to try. 
métior iri ménsus sum, « to measure, 
opperior iri | eppenus ea t to await. 
opperitus sum, 
ordior iri orsus sum, to begin. 
orior irl ortus sum, to rise, 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


289. A few verbs which have special irregularities are 
called by way of preéminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, ferd, volo, fis, ed, qued, and 
their compounds. 

290. Sum, ‘I am,’ and its compounds. 

I. The conjugation of swm has been already given (204); its numerous 


- compounds—adbsum,> adsum, désum, praesum,® etc.—except possum and prd- 
swm, are conjugated in the same way. 


1 With lengthened stem-vowel. 

2 In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur. 

3 Compounded of ad and sentid ; see 287. 

4 Participle, oriturws.—Present Indicative, Conjugation IIL., oreris, oritur. Imper- 
fect Subjunctive, orirer or orerer.—So compounds, but adoréor follows Conjugation TY. 

5 Absum and praesum, like possum, haye Present Participles, abséns and praeséns, 
used as adjectives, absent, present, 
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II. Possum, posse, potui, to be able. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE, PLURAL. 
Pyes. possum, potes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
Imp. poteram ;1 poteramus. 
Fut. potero; poterimus. 
Perf, potui; potuimus. 
Plup. potueram ; potueramus. 
F, P. potuerd ; potuerimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. possim, possis, possit ; possimus, possitis, possint. 
Imp. possem ; possémus, 
Perf. potuerim ; potuerimus. 
Plup, potuissem ; potuissémus. 
INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. posse. Pres. poténs (as an adjective). 


Perf. potuisse. 


Nore 1.--Posswm is compounded of potis, ‘able, and swm,‘to be. The parts are 
sometimes separated, and then potis is indeclinable: potis swm, potis sumus, ete. 

Norte 2.— In posswm obserye— 

1) That potis drops zs, and that ¢ is assimilated before s- posswm for potswm., 

2) That 7 of the simple is dropped after ¢: potuz for potjuz. 

8) That the Infinitive posse and Subjunctive possem are shortened forms for potcsse 
and potessem. 

Nore 3.—For OLD AND Rare Forms, see 204, 2. 


Ill. Prdswm, ‘1 profit,’ is compounded of prd, prad, ‘for,’ and sum, ‘to 
be.’ It retains d when the simple verb begins with e: prdsum, prddes, 
prédest, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like swm. 

891. Edo, edere, édi, ésum, to eat. 


This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms similar, 
except in quantity,? to those of swm which begin in es, Thus— 


INDICATIVE. 
Pies ‘eS edis, edit ; edimus, editis, edunt. 
és, ° ést; éstis. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
re ee ederés, ederet; ederémus, ederétis, ederent. 
: éssem, éssés, esset ; éssémus, éssétis, éssent, 


1 Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poterds, poterat, ete. 
So also in the other tenses: potwz, poturst?, ete. 
2 These forms have é long before 8, while the corresponding forms of swm haye e short. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Poe ; ede; edite. 
és;1 éste. 
Put. i edito ; editite, edunto. 
ésto; éstite. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres, edere, ésse. 


Norn 1.—In the Passrvn, éstwr for editur and éss2tur for ederétur also occur. 

Nore 2.—Forms in um for am occur in the Present Subjunctive: edim, edis, edit, 
etc., for edam, eddas, edat, ete. 

Note 3.—Compounps are conjugated like the simple verb, but comedo has in the Su 
pine coméswm or coméstum. 


292. Fero, ferre, tull, latum, to bear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. fers, fers, fert ; ferimus, fertis,? ferunt. 
Imp. ferébam ;% ferébamus. 
Put. feram ; ferémus. 
Perf, tull; tulimus. 
Plup, tuleram ; tuleramus. 
F. P. tulero; tulerimus. 
Pres. feram ; SUBJUNCTIVE. ferimus. 
Imp. ferrem; ferrémus.* 
Perf. tulerin ; tulerimus. 
Plup. tulissem ; tulissémus. 
Pres. fer ;5 IMPERATIVE. ferte. 
Fut. ferts, fertite, 
ferto; ferunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTIOCIPLE. 
Pres, ferre.* Pres, feréus. 
Perf, tulisse. 
Fut, latirus esse. Fut, latiirus. 


1 See page 136, foot-note 2. 

2 Fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, dispense with the usual thematic vowel 4. 
With such vowel the forms would be feris, ferit, feritis. 

3 Inflect the several tenses in full: ferébam, fercbas, ete. 

4 Ferrem, etc., for fererem, etc.; ferre for ferere (e dropped). 

5 Fer for fere; ferto, ferte, fertote, ferris, fertwr, without thematic yowel. 


138 IRREGULAR VERBS, 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen, ferendi, 
Dat. ferendd, 
Ace. ferendum, Ace, latum, 
Abl, ferendo. ADI, lati. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
feror, ferri, latus sum, to be borne. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. fecor, ferris, fertur;} ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 
Imp. ferébar ; ferébamur, 
Fut. ferar; ferémur. 
Perf. latus sum ; lati sumus. 
Plup. \atus eram ; lati eramus. 
F. P. \atus ero; lati erimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. ferar ; feramur. 
Imp. ferrer;! ferrémur. 
Perf. latus sim ; lati simus. 
Plup. litus essem ; lati essémus. 
Pres, ferre ;} IMPERATIVE. ferimini. 
Fut. fertor,} 
fertor ; feruntor. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. ferri.! 
Perf, latus esse. Perf. latus. 
Fut. \atum i. Ger. ferendus. 
1. Ferd has two principal irregularities: 
i) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen in ferd, tuli, 
latum. 
2) It dispenses with the thematic vowel, e or 7, before 7, s, and ¢. 
2. Compounns of fed are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change: 


abe auferd auferre abstuli ablatum 
ad- adferd adferre attuli allatum 
con- conferd conferre contuli collatum 
dis- ditterd differre distuli dilatum 
ex- efierd efferre extuli élatum 
in- interd inferre intuli illatum 
ob- offerd offerre obtuli oblatum 
sub- sufferd sutferre sustuli sublatum 


1 Without thematic vowel. 
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Notr.—Sustuii and subldtwm are not often used in the sense of sufferd, to bear, but 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of toJ/0, to raise; seo 271. 


293, Volo, velle, volui, to be willing. 
Nolo, nolle, nolui, to be unwilling. 
Malo, malle, malui, to prefer. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. volo, nolo, mild, 
vis, non Vis, mavis, 
vult ; non vult ; mavult ; 
volumus, nolumus, malumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mavultis, 
volunt. nolunt. malunt. 
Jip. volébam. nolébam, malébam. 
Fut. volam. nolam. malam. 
Perf. volui. nolui. maui. 
Plup. volueram. nolueram. malueram. 
Ff, P. voluer6. noluer6. mialuero. 
SUBJUNOTIVE. 
Pres. velim.? nolim. malim. 
Imp. vellem.? nollem. mallem. 
Perf. voluerim. noluerim. maluerim., 
Plup, voluissem. noluissem. maluissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 
| Pres, noli, nolite. 
| fut. nolits, ndlitdte, 
nolitd; ndlunto, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. velle. nolle. mille, 
Perf. voluisse. | noluisse. maluisse, 
PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, voléns. | ndléns. ] 


Nore 1,—The stem of volo is vol, with variable stem-vowel, 0, e, u. 
Norr 2.—N610 is compounded of né or ndn and vold ; MALO, of magis 


and wold. 


Nore 3.—Rare Forms.—(1) Of vox0: volt, voltis, for vult, vultis ; sis, 
sultis, for st vis, st vultis ; vin? for visne.—(2) Of NOLO: névis, névult (névolt), 


1 Velim is inflected like stm, and vellem like essem. 
2 Vellem and velle are syncopated forms for velerem, velere; e is dropped and r 
assimilated: velerem, velrem, vellem; velere, velre, velle. So nollem and nétle, for 


nolerem and nolere; mdllem and mdille, for mdlerem and mdlere. 
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nevelle, for non (nz) vis, non (nz) vult, nolle.—(3) Of MALO: mavolo, mavelim, 
mavellem, for malo, malim, mallem. 


294. Fio, fieri, factus sum, to become, be made." 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. fi0, fis, fit; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 
Imp. fiébam ; fiébamus. 
Fut. fiam; fiémus. 
Perf. factus sum ; facti sumus. 
Plup. factus eram ; facti eramus. 
F’, P. factus ero; facti erimus. 
Pres, fiam ; SUBJUNCTIVE. fidmus. 
Imp. fierem ; fierémus. 
Perf. factus sim ; facti simus. 
Plup. factus essem ; facti essémus. 
Pres. fi; ESTE: fite. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. fieri. 
Perf. factus esse. Perf. factus. 
Fut. factum iri. Ger. faciendus. 
295, Eo, ire, ivi, itum, to go. 
eGe: INDICATIVE, . 
Pres, €6, 18, it; Imus, itis, eunt. 
Imp, ibam; Ibamus. 
Fut. ibd; ibimus. 
Perf. vi; ivimus. 
Plup. iveram ; Iveramus. 
FF P. ivers; Iverimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. eam; eamus. 
Imp. trem ; irémus. 
Perf. iverim ; iverimus. 
Plup. ivissem ; ivissémus. 
i! IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, i; ite. 
Fut, itd, itdte, 
Ito ; eunt6. 


? Compounns of 770 are conjugated like the simple verb, but cdnft, aéfit, and tnfit 
are defective; see 297, IIL, 2, 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ire. Pres. iéns, Gen, euntis. 
Perf. ivisse. 
Fut, ittirus esse. Fut. itirus, 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. eundi, 

Dat. eunds, 

Acc. eundum, Ace, itum, 
Abl. eundd. Abl. itt. 

1, £0 is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine with a short vowel 
(itwm), and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to 235: istis for ivistis, ete. 

2. Ho, as an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally in 
the third singular, 2tur, 7bdtur, ete. (301, 1), but 777, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as an 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations: amdtum 777i, ete. 

8. Compounns of ed generally shorten 7v2 into 727. Véned (vénum ed) has sometimes 
véniébam for vénibam. Many compounds want the Supine, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in eam, iés, tet. 

Norte 1.—Transitive compounds have the Passive: aded, to approach; adeor, etc. 

Notre 2.—Am0id is regular, like audio, though ambibam for ambiébam occurs. 

S96. Qucd, quire, quivi, quitum, to be able, and nequed, nequire, nequivt 
(22), nequitum, to be unable, are conjugated like ed, but they want the Im- 
perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense.! 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


297. Defective Verbs want certain parts. The following are 
the most important :* 


JT, PRESENT SYSTEM WANTING. 


Coepi, LI have begun. Memini, I remember. . Odi, I hate. 

INDICATIVE. 

Perf. coepi. memini. Odi. 

Plup, coeperam. memineram. dderam. 

Ff. P. coepers. meminero, ddero, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Perf. coeperim. | meminerim. dderim. 

Plup. coepissem. meminissem. ddissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Plur. peomentove. 


| Sing. memento. 


1 A Passive form, guitur, nequitur, ete., occurs before a Passive Infinitive. 
2 For many verbs which want the Perfect or Supine, or both, see 262-284. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Perf. coepisse. | meminisse. | ddisse. 
Fut. coepturus esse. osirus esse. 
PARTICIPLE. 
Perf. coeptus. | osus.! 
Fut. coeptirus. ostrus. 


1. With Passrve Inrinttives, coep? generally takes the Passive form: coeptus swm, 
eram, ete. Coepitus is Passive in sense. 

2. Memini and 6d are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Novi, ‘I know,’ Perfect of ndsco, ‘to 
learn,’ and coénsuév?, ‘1 am wont,’ Perfect of conswéscd, ‘to accustom one’s self,’ are also 
Present in sense, 


IJ, Parts OF EACH SYSTEM WANTING. 
1, Aio, Tsay, say yes.” 


Indic. Pres, ai0, ais,$ ait; aiunt. 
Imp. aigbam, -tbas, -ébat; -tbimus, -tbatis, -ébant.4 
Perf. ait; 

Subj. Pres. dias, aiat; —— —  diant. 

Imper. Pres. ai (rare). ‘ 

Part, Pres, aiéns. 

2. Inquam, J say. 

Indic. Pres. inquam, inquis, inquit; inquimus, inquitis, inquiunt. 
Imp. inquiébat ; 4 
Fut. inquiés, inquiet ; 
Perf. inquisti, inquit; —— — 

Imper. Pres. inque. Fut. inquito. 

3. Fari, to speak. 

Indic. Pres. —- fatur ; oe 
Fut. faibor, oa fabitur ; 
Perf, fatus sum, es, est 5 fiti sumus, estis, sunt. 
Plup. fitus eram, eras, erat; fati erdmus, eratis, erant. 

Subj. Perf. fatus sim, sis, sit ; fati simus, _ sitis, sint. 
Plup. fatus essem, essés,  esset; fati essémus, essétis, essent. 

Imper. Pres, fire. 

Infin. Pres. fri. 

Fart. Pres. (fans) fantis. Perf. fatus. Ger. fandus. 

Gerund, Gen, and Ad), fandi, do. Supine, Abl. fata. 


1 Osus is Active in sense, ating, but is rare except in compounds: exdsus, perésus. 

2 Tn this verb @ and z do not forma diphthong; before a yowel the 7 has the sound 
of 7: d-y0, d-yunt; see 10, 4, 8). 

3 The interrogative form aisne is often shortened into ain’. 

4 Aibam, aibds, etc., occur; also inguibat for inquizbat. 

5 Farz is used Gieily in poetry. Compounds haye some forms not found in the 
simple: ad/amur, adfimini, adfabar ; effaiberis. 
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III. InerRAtTIves AND ISOLATED Forms. 


1, IneraArtIveEs. 


have, havéte; havéto; Inf. havére,» hail. 
_ salvé, salvéte, salvéto ; 2 salvére, hail. 
cedo, cette, tell me, give me. 
apage, begone. 
2. IsouaTeD Forms. 
INDIOATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. Foururr. PReEsEnt. ImMprRFECT. INFINITIVE. 
confit 5 confiat; cdnfieret ; cdnfieri, ¢o be done. 
défit, défiunt; défiet; défiat; =—— défieri, to be wanting. 


Infit,  inffunt, 


— — — to begin. 
Sub. Imp. forem, forés, foret, forent. Inf. fore.s 


Ind. Pres. ovat, he rejotces. fart, ovans. 
Ind, Pres. qaaesd, quaesumus,! J pray. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


298. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with 7: licet, it is lawful; oportet, it behooves.* They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
lar of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 


299, The most important Impersonal Verbs are— 


decet,  decuit ut becomes.® Ime ks piguit Fy pS 
iibet, ; TLS ae PON oem | Bigitnn est | 9*8eve 

H ‘ietaea est, § 2 %E | paenitet, paenituit,  7t causes re- 
: icuit, t FRAC gret.7 
licet, | licitum est, { oe ha adel puduit, anes 
liquet,  licuit, at ds evident.§ pucet, 1 puditum est,” 9707. 
miseret, miseritum est, 7 excites pity.7 Rae: taeduit rte a. 
oportet, oportuit, ” it behooves. | taedet, | teean eer ROT 


1, ParticiPLes are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a somewhat 
modified sense: (1) from Liser: libéns, willing; (2) from Licer: licéns, free ; licitus, 
allowed ; (3) from PAENITET: pueniténs, penitent; paenitendus, to be repented of ; (4) 
from PUDET: pudéns, modest ; pudendus, shameful. 

2. GERUNDS are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paenitendum, pu-~ 
dendo. 


1 Also written avé, avéte, etc. 

2 The Future salvébis is also used for the Imperative. 

8 Forem = essen; fore=futiirum esse; see 204, 2. 

4 Old forms for guae7rd and guaerimus. 

5 The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, but may be a noun or pronoun de- 
noting a tring, but not a person: hoe fier? oportet, that this should be done is necessary. 

_® These four occur in the third person plural, but without a personal subject. 

7 Mé miseret, I pity; mé paenitet, I repent. 

8 Also the compound, pertaedet, pertaesum est, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designate 
the changes of the weather, or the operations of nature : 

Fulminat, it lightens; grandinat, it hails ; lacescdt, it grows light ; pluit, 
it rains ; drat, dew falls; ¢onaé, it thunders. 


801. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Accidit, it happens; appara, it appears; cdnstat, it is evident; contingzt, 
it happens; dédectat, it delights ; dolet, it grieves; interest, it concerns ; juodt, 
it delights ; patet, itis plain; placet, it pleases; praestat, itis better; réfert, 
it concerns. 

1. In the Passive Vo1ce intransitive yerbs can be used only impersonally. The par- 
ticiple is then neuter : 

Mihi créditur, it is credited to me, I am believed; tibi eréditur, you are believed; 
créditum est, it was believed; certatur, it is contended; curri/ur, there is running, peo 
ple run; pugndtur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; viitwr, we, you, they live. 

2. The PassivE PrRIrPHRASTIO CONJUGATION (234) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mihi scribendum est, I must write; tibi scribendum est, you must write; iz scri- 
bendum est, he must write. 


CHAPTER V. 
1 a7 Wea Sed Gn OL OMe Soy OSE 


802. Tue Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
Particles: the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the In- 
terjection. 

ADVERBS. 


808. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
swiftly; tam celer, so swift; tam celeriter, so swiftly. 


304. In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases! of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 
I. Accusatrves.—Many Adverbs were originally Accusatives : 


1. Accusatives or Nouns: partim, partly ; fords,! out of doors; dém1 (for 
dium*), for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in tim and sim, 
chiefly from verbal nouns’ no longer in use:1 contemptim, contemptuously ; 


1 Some, indeed, are the oblique cases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
are formed by means of case-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

2 Accusative of dius = diés, 

3 Some adverbs in tim and sim are from adjectives: singuldtim, one by one. In 
time doubtless tim, dtim, sim, and im came to be regarded simply as adverbial pooh aL 
and were so used in forming new adyerbs. 
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= 


sénsim, perceptibly, slowly; raptim, hastily; statim, steadily; furtim, by 
stealth. 

2. Accusatives or Nouns wits Prerosirions: ad-modum, very, to the full 
measure ; ¢2-vicem, in turn; ¢n-casswm, in vain; 0b-dter, on the road, in pass- 
ing; ob-viam, in the way, against; post-modum, after a short time; inter- 
di and tuter-dius, during the day; inter-dwm,! during the time, in the 
mean time. 

8. AccUSATIVES OF ADJECTIVES: 

1) Nuurers in win, a, e, ws, is sdlum, only ; multwm, multa, much; nim- 
gum, too much; parum, little; secundum, secondly ; céterwm,? cttera, as to the 
rest; vérum,* truly ; abunde,® abundantly ; facile, easily ; saepe,* often; plis, 
more; minus, less; saepius, more frequently ; magzs, more, rather.® 

2) Femryines in am, ds: bifariam,® in two parts; multifariam, in many 
parts; clam=calam, secretly ; palam, openly; perperam, wrongly; alias, 
otherwise. 

4, Acousatives or Pronouns: guam,? how much; tam,7 so much; tum, 
then; tun-c, at that time; nwn-c, now. 


IJ, AsLatryes.—Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives: 


1, Aszatives or Novas in 6, ¢, is: ergo, accordingly ;® nwmerd, exactly; 
Sorte, by chance ; jure, rightly; sponte, willingly ; grdtiis, or gratis, gratui- 
tously ; forts, out of doors. 

Norn.—The ablative is sometimes accompanied by a preposition or by an adjective: 
ex-templo, immediately—lit., from the moment; z/ico for in loco, on the spot; quot- 
annis, yoarly; multt-modis, in many ways; ho-dié (hoc-dié), to-day; gud-ré, where- 
fore, by which thing. 

2. ABLATIVES OF ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES in d, FEMININE, 6, 2,9 and 7, 
Neuter: dextra +9 = dexterd, on the right; extra," on the outside; infra, on 
the under side; znérd, on the inside ;—inird, within; awJtrd, beyond; perpetud, 
continually ; rad, rarely ; sudzto, suddenly ; auspicato, after taking the aus- 


1 Dit and dum are explained as forms of diwwn = diem, and dius as for diés; see 
Corasen, I., pp. 232-236; II., 453. 

2 Often becoming conjunctions—eéterum, but. Non, from ne-tinwm, also belongs 
here. 

3 From obsolete abundis. 

4 Here may be added semel, ‘ once,’ and simul, ‘at the same time,’ both for stmile. 

5 Secus, ‘otherwise’; tenus, ‘as far as’; prodtinus, ‘straightforward’; and versus, 
‘toward,’ doubtless belong here. 

6 Originally partem or viam may haye been used. 

7 Quam, from stem gua, in gui, quae; tam, tum, from stem Za, to, in the final syl- 
lable of zste, for zs-tu-s, ¢s-ta; twn-c = tum-ce, nun-c = num-ce, in which num is from 
_ the stem no, seen also in nwm, ‘ whether,’ and also in its original form, na, in nam, ‘for.’ 

8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek épyor, épye. 

9 That é is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
in the form of éd, an undoubted ablative ending. 

10 With these feminines, parte or vid may have been originally used. 
11 Often becoming prepositions. In fact, all prepositions in @ are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward @. : 
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pices 3 consultd, after deliberating ; sortito, by lot, i. e., after casting lots ;— 
doct2, learnedly ; liber, freely ; cert2,1 surely ; récté, rightly ; vere, truly ;— 
doctissimé, most skillfully ; maximz,? especially ;—brevi, briefly. 

3. ABLATIVES or Pronouns: ¢d, there, in that way ; dc, here, in this way ; 
gud, where, in which way ; eddem, by the same road, in the same way. 

Norre.—Several pronominal adyerbs denote direction toward a point: ed, to that 
place; hdc, hic, to this place; % 2220, éilo-c, illi-c, to that place; ¢sto, isto-c, ista-c, to 
the place where you are; gwd, to which place. 


WI. Locarrvrs—Some Adverbs were originally Locatives: 


1. Locattves or Nouns anp ApgsxEcTives in 7 or 2. heri, yesterday ; tem- 
pert, in time ; vesperi, in the evening ; peregri, or peregré, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives or Pronouns: hic,t here; zllic,4 there; dstic, there where you 
are; sic, in this way, thus; wév,5 ut, in which way ; 207,° there; wdz, where. 

Norr.—Loeative forms in 7m also oceur: dlim, formerly ; utrim-que, on 
both sides ; zim, illin-c, from that place; hin-c, from this place ; often with 
dz: utrin-de, from both sides ; in-de, from that point, thence. 


IV. Apverps in tus anp ter.—Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus’? and ter:7 


Fundi-tus, from the foundation ; 7ddici-tus, from the roots, utterly ; divini- 
tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; deri-ter, sharply ; 
duri-ter, harshly ; élegan-ter, elegantly ; aman-ter, lovingly ; priden-ter, pru- 
dently. 

Notr 1.—The stem-vowel before ¢ws becomes 7, and consonant stems as- 
sume 2. fundi-tus,8 radic-i-tus. The stem-yowel before ter also becomes 
2+ diuri-ter.8 Consonant stems, however, do not assume 7, but drop final ¢- 
amant-ter, aman-ter. 

Norr 2.—Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forms prepositions 


1 As é is an ablative ending, certo and certé are only different forms of the same 
word; so also réctd and récté, vérd and véré, though the two forms do not always have 
precisely the same meaning: vérd, in truth; wéré, truly. 

2 This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

3 These are sometimes explained as Datives, but they are probably Adlatives; <a, 
lit., by that way or road, finally came to mean to that place, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

4 Here the Locative ending is 7° 2, illz, ist7, sz; ¢ for ce is a demonstrative ending, 
meaning here. Sic is the Locative of sa; see 313, foot-note. 

® Uti contains two stems—z or cw (seen in cut), and ta or to (seen in Ze in és-te). 

6 In ddd and wi the ending is 07; ¢ in ii is the stem of és, he; win ubdi is the same 
as in wti. 

7 Seen also in in-ter, in the midst; im-tus, within; swb-ter and sub-tus, below. 
These suffixes are of uncertain origin; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension; the latter, like ter in al-ter, nos-ter, and dea- 
ter, has lost its case-suffix, and may therefore represent cither ¢evd with an ablative suffix, 
or terwm with an accusative suffix, See Corssen, II., p. 299; Kihner, I., p. 679, 

§ The stem-yowel o is changed to ¢, 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used with cases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-ed,! before, before that; inter-ed, in the 
mean time ; post-ed, after ; ante-hdc,1 before this; guem-ad-modum, in what 
manner ; parwm-per, for a while; nwé-per = novum-per, lately ; tantis-per, for 
so long a time ; vidélicet = videre licet, clearly—lit., ‘it is permitted to see’; 
scilicet = scire licet, certainly ; forsitan = fors sit an, perhaps. 

305, Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

TABLE OF CORRELATIVES. 


| INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. DEMONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 


I, PLAcE IN wWHIcH. 


alicubt, somewhere ; 
uspiam, usquam, any- 
where; uwbivis, where 
you please. 


hic, here;3 istic, 
there; zlic, there;| udi, where. 
2bi, there. 


whi, where ?2 


II. PLAce To wHIcH. 


hie, to this place ;% 
astuc, to that place ; 
allie, to that place; 
e6, to that place; 
eodem, to the same 
place. 


aliqué, to some place ; 
qué, whither? quolibet, quovis, whith- 
er you please. 


quo, whither. 


quorsum, to 
which place or 
end. 


guorsum,* to 
what place? 
to what end? 


aliqué-vorsum,* to}  hdrsum,* to this 
some place. place. 


III. Puace FROM WHICH. 


hine, from this place ; 

alicunde, from some j|7¢stinc, from that 

unde, whence? | place; undelibet, from | place; dline, from | wnde, whence. 
any place. that place; inde, 

from that place. 


1 Some scholars, regarding e@ and hdc in these and similar cases as ablatives, think 
that all such compounds had their origin at a time when ante, post, inter, etc., admitted 
that case; but Corssen treats 6@ and hdc in all such cases as newters in the accusative 
plural. See Corssen, II., p. 455; Bicheler, p. 82. 

2 Observe that the question wbi, ‘where?’ may be answered indesinitely by alicu- 
bi, uspiam, ete., or definitely by a demonstrative either alone or with a relative: hie, 
‘here’; hie, wbi, ‘here, where.’ 

8 Hic, ‘here, ‘near me’; éstic, ‘there,’ ‘near you’; ic, ‘there,’ ‘near him’; avi, 
‘there,’ a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of wb7, ‘where.’ See 
distinction in pronouns (191). A similar distinction exists in hie, istic, idue, and-ed, 

4 For gud-vorsum = qué-verswm, ‘whither turned’; aliqud-vorsum, hiic-vorsum, 
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TapLE oF CoRRELATIVES.—( Continued.) 


INTERROGATIVE, INDEFINITE. DEMONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 


IV. Tre. 


nunc, now; tum, 
then; tune, at that 
very time ; 22, then. 


quando, aliquandd, 
unguam, at any time. 


|quom, cum, 


quando, when? quum, when. | 


quotiens, how | aliquotiens, somewhat | 
often ? often. 


quotiéns, a8, a8 


totiéns, so often. often. 


i 


V. Way, Manner, DEGREE. 


hac, by this way; 
astac, by that way; 


aliqua, by or in some | j7746 py that way;| gud, by which 


ud, by or in ek 
eas way; gudvis, by any 


what way ? ed, by that way; ed- way. 
aye dem, by the same 
way. +e 
ut, uti, how? aliqud, in some way, jis ie eo ut, uti, in 
etc. ae sean dat * | which way,as. 
quam, how ; : 
ete aliquam, somewhat. tam, so much. quam, as. 


Nore 1.—From Relative Adverbs are formed General or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -cwmque or by reduplicating the form: ubicumgue, wbiubi, wheresoever ; 
quocumque, quoquo, whithersoever. 

Norte 2.—Other examples are— 

1) PLace:—alibi, elsewhere; ibidem, in the same place; necwbi, lest anywhere, 
that nowhere ; sicwdi, if anywhere; aid, to another place ; citrd, to this side; altro 
citroque, to and fro; wtrdgue, to both places ; aliwnde, from another place; indidem, 
from the same place; wtrimque, from or on both sides; wndique, from all sides. 

2) Tom :—hodie, to-day ; her?, yesterday; crds, to-morrow; przdié, the day be- 
fore; postridié, the day after; jam, already; jam tum, even then; jamdin, jamdidum, 
jampridem, long ago; guondam, at a certain time ; lim, formerly, hereafter ; ¢nterém, 
intered, meanwhile; anted, prius, before; post, posted, afterward; wnguam, ever; 
ninquam, never; semper, at all times. 

8) Way, Manner, Ducrer :—aded, so; aliter, otherwise; magis, more; paene, al- 
most; palam, openly; prorsus, wholly ; rite, rightly; vald2, greatly ; view, scarcely. 

4) Causx :—eur, why; ed, for this reason; ided, idcircd, proptered, on this account; 
ergo, igitur, ttaque, therefore, accordingly. 

Nortr 3,—Wescid, with an interrogatiye adverb, is often equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb: neseté qudmodo, I know not in what way = quodammodo, in some way; 
nescid ubi = alicub?, in some place; nescid unde=alicunde, from some place; see also 
191, note. 

Norn 4.—Adverbial phrases are formed by combining m?rum or nimiwn with quan- 
tum: mirum quantum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully; 
nimium quantun, exceedingly. Mirwm quan, siné quam, and valdé quam have a 
similar force: how wonderfully, how very, how greatly = exceedingly, wonderfully. 

Nore 5,—For IntnrroGative Partiores, see 311, 8. 

Nore 6.—For Nre@ativi Partioims, see 552. 
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306. Companrison.—Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending us of the adjective into é:! 


altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 
alté, altius, altissimé, loftily. 
prudéns, pridentior, pridentissimus, prudent. 
priidenter, pridentius, pruidentissimé, prudently. 


1, When the adjective is compared with magis and mdaimé, the adverb 
is compared in the same way: 


égregius, magis égregius, maximé Egregius, excellent, 
égregié, magis €gregié, MAximée Egregié, excellently. 


2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, 
bene, melius, optimé, well, 
male, péjus, pessimé, badly. 


3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective: 


déterior, déterrimus, worse, 

déterius, déterrimé, worse. 
novus, —- novissimus, new, 
nové, -———- novissimé, newly. 


4, A few not derived from adjectives are compared: 


dit, dititius, diiitissimé, Sor a long time. 
saepe, saepius, saepissimé, often. 

satis, satius, —-~ sufficiently. 
niiper, a niperrimé, recently. 


5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared: hie, here; nune, 
now; vulgariter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 6 or wn are used in a few adverbs: primd, primum, 
potissimumn. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
807. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the 
relations of objects to each other: 


In Italia esse, to be wy taly ; ante mé, BEFORD me. 


_ Norn 1.—Prepositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms.? 


1 Sce 304, IL, 2. 

2 Thus prepositions in @ are in origin ablatives: cired, citra, contra, erga, extra, 
infra, ete; while those in m are accusatives: céirewm, cram, cwm, ete. These case- 
forms passed into adverbs denoting direction, siiwation, ete.; but they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending : locéd 
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Nore 2.—For tho Uss of Prepositions, see 432-437. 
Nore 3.—For the Form and Muanine of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 


8308. InsePARABLE Preposirions.1— Ambi, amb, ‘around,’ 
‘about’; dis, di, ‘asunder’; im, ‘not,’ ‘un-’; por, ‘toward,’ 
‘forth’; re, red, ‘back’; sé, séd, ‘aside,’ ‘apart’; and v2, ‘not,’ 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. 


Nors.—For the Form and Mranrne of the Inseparable Prepositions in Composition, 
see 344, 6. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
809. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Subordinate. 


1. Coérpinate ConsuncTions connect similar constructions : 


Labor voluptasaun,? labor anv pleasure, Karthaginem cépit Ao? diruit, he 
took anv destroyed Carthage. 


2, SusorDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions: 


Haec pon? colligunt, effugit, wHtte they, collect these things, he escapes. 

810. CoérprmatEe ConsuncTIoNs comprise— 

1. CopuLative Consunctions, denoting UNION: 

Et, que, atque,3 de, and; etiam, quoque, also; neque, nec, and not; neque 
—neque, nec—nec, neque—nec, neither—nor. 

2. Dissunctive Consunctions, denoting SEPARATION: 

Aut,‘ vel, ve, sive (sew), or; aut—aut, vel—vel, either—or; sive—sive, cith- 
er—or. 

Norr.—Here belong interrogat‘ye particles in double or disjunctive questions: wtrum, 
num, or ne—an, Whether—or; @2, or; anndn, necne, or not; see 353. 


8. ADVERSATIVE ConJUNCTIONS, denoting OPPOSITION : 


= From a place; ew /ocd = our or a place; aliquid locd movére, to move anything FROM 
a place; aliquid ew locd movére, to move anything our or a place. An adyerb thus 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an adverd 
and became a preposition. 

1 Like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally case-forms. 

2 Thus guwe connects two nominatives, de two indicatives which are entirely codrdi- 
nate, took anD destroyed, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec—colligunt, 
with the principal clause, effugit—he escapes wutre they collect these things. 

$ Copulative conjunctions are e¢ = Greek érv, gue = kai, and their compounds—et-cam 
or ét-jam, at-que, quo-que, ne-que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que; nec, of né-que. 

4 Disjunctives are aut, vel, ve, with their compounds: vel = velis, ‘should you wish,’ 
offering a choice, ve = vis, ‘you wish,’ as in gwi-vis, ‘any you please’; sive = stvis, ‘if 
you wish,’ 
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Sed,! autem, verum, véerd, but; at, but, on the contrary; atgui, rather; ~ 
caterum, but still, moreover ;2 tamen, yet. 


4, Iunative ConsuNcTIONS, denoting INFERENCE: 
Lrg, igitur, inde, proinde, téaque, hence, therefore ; see also 554, LV., 2. 
5. CausaL Consuncrions, denoting causE : 


Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.s 


311, SusorprsaTe Consunctions comprise— 

i, TemporsaL ConJuNCTIONS, denoting TIME: 

Quando, quom,* cum, or quum, when; ut, ubi, as, when; cum (quom or 
quum) primun, ut primum, ubi primum, simul, simulae, simul de, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as; dum, dénec, quoad, quamdiu,> while, until, as 
long as; antequam, priusguam, before ; postedquam, after. 

2, Comparative ConsuncTions, denoting COMPARISON: 

Ut, uti, steut, sicuti, as, so as; velut, just as; praeut, prout, according as, 
in comparison with; quam, as; tanqguam, quast, ut si, de st, velut si, as if. 

8. CoNDITIONAL CoNnJUNCTIONS, denoting CONDITION : 

Si, if; st non, nist, nt, if not; sin, but if; st quidem, if indeed; st modo, 
dum modo, dummodo, if only, provided. 

4, CoxcEessivE ConsJuNCTIONS, denoting CONCESSION : 


Quamquam, licet,7 cum (quom,* or guum), although ; esi, tametsi, etéamsi, 
even if; guamvis,7 quantumvis, guantumlide,? however much, although; wé 
grant that; nz, grant that not. 


5. Finan Consunorions, denoting PURPOSE or END: 


«Ut, uti, that, in order that ; n2, neve (new), that not; gud, that; guominus,® 
that not. 


6. ConsrcuTIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CONSEQUENCE or RESULT: 
Ut, so that; ut non, quin, 8 so that not. 


1 Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist eae of case-forms, chiefly from eel 
stems. Thus, sed, wérd, ergo, etc., are explained as ablatives (sed from sui); autem, 
verum, céterwm, quam, quod, quom, or cum, ete., as accusatives; gue, ub%, ut?, ut, ete., 
as locatives. 

2 Lit., as to the rest. 

3 But most Causal Conjunctions are subordinate; see 311, 7. 

4 Quom, the original form out of which cwm and guum were developed (22; 26, 
foot-note), occurs in early Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical 
Latin. 

5 See 304, I., 1 and 2, foot-notes. 

& Probably locative, possibly instrumental; see page 73, foot-note 2. 

7 Licet is strictly a verb, meaning ét is permitted ; vis, in guam-vis and guantum- 
vis, is also a verb: guam-vis, ‘as much as you wish’; as is also lbet, ‘it pleases,’ in 
guantum-libet, ‘as much as is pleasing.’ 

8 Quominus = quo minus, ‘by which less’; quin = gui n4, ‘by which not,’ 
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7, CaussL Conguncrtions, denoting CAUSE: 

Quia, quod, quoniam,! quandé, because, inasmuch as; cum (quom, guum), 
since; guandoquidem, siquidem,? utpote, since indeed. 

8. INTERROGATIVE ConsuNCTIONS, denoting inquiry :° 


Ne, nonne, num, utrum, an, whether; an non, necne, or not. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


812. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address.* They may express— 


1. Astonishment: 6, hem, ekem, atat, bubae, vah, én, ecce. 
2. Joy: 20, evoe, euge, ea, 0, papae. 

8. Sorrow: vae, et, heu, Ghew, One, Gh, aw, pro. 

4, Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

5. Calling: hews, 6, cho, ehodum. 

6. Praise: ew, euge, ta, héja. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 


SECTION I. 
ROOTS.—STEMS.—SUFFIXES. 
818. Words are formed from stems (46, 1), and stems from 
roots or from other stems. 
Norr 1.—Thus status, ‘position, is formed from tho stem statw by adding the nom- 


inative suffix s,5 but the stem statu is itself formed from the root sta by appending the 
derivative suffix ¢v. 


1 Compounded of guom-jam, when now. 

2 Lit., if indeed. 

3 These are sometimes classed as Adverbs. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Conjunctions, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of Adverbs. As 
a matter of convenience they may be called Jnterrogative Particles; sce 351, 1. 

* Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots and stems, 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age, ‘come,’ apage = draye, ‘begone, or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses: meherculés, mehercule, etc., = mé Herculés juvet, ‘may 
Hercules protect me’; mécastor, ‘may Castor protect me’; méeadius fidius, ‘may the _ 
true God help me’; écastdr = én Castor, ‘lo Castor,’ 


§ This s is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, sa, meaning that, he, she. 
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Nore 2.—Words are either simple or compound : 

1. Simple, when formed from single roots with or without suffixes. 

2. Compound, when formed by the union of two or more roots or stems; see 
340, III. 

314. Roors.—Roots are the primitive elements out of which 
all words in our family of languages have been formed.! They are 
of two kinds: 

I. PreprcativEe Roots, also called Verpan Roors.2 These designate or 
name objects, actions, or qualities; es in es-¢, he is; ¢in are, to go; ducin 
duc-s = dux, leader; doe in doc-tlis, docile. 

Il.. Demonstrative Roots,’ also called Pronominat Roots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker: me in me, of me; éu in tut, of you; 7@ in ds, that, that 
one, he. 

315. The Stems‘ of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : toot Stems, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 

216. Roor Srems are either identical with roots, or are formed 
from them without the aid of suffixes: 

Duce-is, ‘ of a leader,’ root-stem duc ; 5 es-tis, ‘ you are,’ root-stem es ; rég-és, 
‘ kings,’ root-stem rg , vdc-ds, ‘ of the voice,’ root-stem voc ; murmur-is, ‘ of 
a murmur,’ root-stem murmur. 

81'7. Prosary Srems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
TEES oa 


1 These roots were probably all monosyllabic, and were once used separately as words, 
but not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of swm, esse, ‘to be,’ and 4, the root of ed, 
wre, ‘to go,’ were doubtless used in their original form, as significant words, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

2 Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Predicative or Verbal, may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs, but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact, of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

8 The learner should note the difference in signification between Predicative and 
Demonstrative Roots. Thus due has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; while the pronoun ego is not the name of any person or thing, but may 
be used by any and every person in speaking of himself. 

4 The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, etc.; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

5 The basis of every inflected word is astem. Duc is therefore the stem of duc-is, 
put as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is alsoa root. According to 
some authorities, 72g, the stem of rég-és, and vie, the stem of wac-és, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms—vreg in veg-0, and voc in voc-0; aceording to other 
authorities, however, veg and réy are only two forms of the same root; so also voc and 
oc, duc and duc. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from the root mur 
by reduplication. See Curtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 841-850; Meyer, pp. 8 
871-376. 

6 Any suffix used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Sufix; see 320, 
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Roor. Surrix. Stem. Worp. 
ar, vo, ar-vo, ar-yu-m,! Jield.. 
fac, to, fac-to, fac-tu-s,} made. 
sta, tu, sta-tu, sta-tu-s, position. 


Nors.—Al) stems formed from verb-stems are also generally classed as Primary 
Slems:2 curd-tor, ‘guardian, ‘curator, from czrd, ‘to care for, from cura, ‘care.’ 

818. Szeconpary StrEms are formed from other stems * by means 
of suffixes: * 


Stem. Surrix. SECONDARY STEM. Worp, 

civi,§ GO} civi-co, civicus, civic. 
victor,§ ia; victor-ia, victoria, victory. 
victor, Ic; Victor-ic, victrix,® victress, 


319. The Stems or CompounD Worps are formed by the union 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 


fu-era,? fu-eri-s, you had been. 
grand-aevo,§ grand-aevu-s, of great age. 
igni-color,® igni-color, Jire-colored. 
magn-animo,?° magn-animu-s, great-souled. 


Norr 1.—Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection; see 
46 and 207?) note 1. 

Note 2.—A single root often gives rise to a large class of forms. Thus, from the root 
sta, ‘to stand,’ are derived— 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb sz, stare, steti, 
stadtum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb sist0, ststere, stiti, statwm, ‘to place.” 

8. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-bi/is, ‘stable,’ ‘firm, from which are de- 
rived sfabilid, ‘to make firm’; stabilitds, ‘firmness, and stabiliter, ‘ firmly’; (2) stabu- 
dum, ‘a standing place,’ ‘stable, from which are derived stabuld, and stabulor, ‘to have 
a standing place’; (8) st@men, ‘something standing,’ ‘warp in an upright loom’; (4) 
statim, ‘in standing, ‘at once’; (5) statid, ‘standing’; (6) stativus, ‘stationary’; (7) 
stator, ‘a stayer’; and (8) status, ‘position,’ from which is derived statud, ‘to place,’ 
which in turn becomes the basis of statwa, ‘a statue, and statira, ‘ stature.’ 


1 Ar-vo-m weakened to arvum, fac-to-s to factus; see 22, 

% This is a matter of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from yerb-stems 
in the same manner as from roots; see Schleicher, p. 347. 

3 Except verb-stems. Remember that stems formed from verb-stems are treated as 
Primary; see 317, note. 

4 Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a Secondary suffix, but many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in civicus is Secondary, as it 
is added to a stem; but in docws, ‘place,’ it is Primary, as it is added to a root. 

5 Crvi is the stem of ctvis, citizen ; victor of victor, conqueror. 

6 For victoria, by contraction. 

7 Compounded of root fu with stem end from the root es; see 203, note 2, and 243. 

8 For grandi-aevo. 

® Compounded of igné, the stem of ignis, ‘ fire” and of colér, the stem of color, ‘ color.’ 

10 Compounded of mdgno, the stem of magnus, ‘great, and of animo, the stem of 
animus, ‘soul’; magno-animo becoming magnanimo. 
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820, Surrixrs.—Most suffixes’ appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 


PRIMARY SUFFIXES. 


I 154 EXAMPLES. 
a, a,° 0, 6, e, i, | @ and o in nouns and adjectives, & in nouns, 
6, u, and e, i, 6, and w in verbs: scrib-a, writer; 


Jug-a, flight; jug-o, Nom. jug-u-m,4 yoke; 
jid-2, Nom. jid-é-s, faith; reg-e,5 rule thou; 
reg-t-s, yourule; reg-0, l rule; rey-u-nt, they 
rule. 


i, i, in a few nouns: av-i, Nom. av-i-s, bird; arc-d, 
Nom. are-i-s, arc-s,6 arz, citadel. 


u, u, in nouns:7 ac-w, Nom. ac-u-s, needle, 
an, on, Sn, en, denoting either the acr or the AGENT; asperg- 
in, on, Nom. aspergo® (G. inis), sprinkling; ger- 
on, gerd (G, dnis), a carrier; pect-en (G. inis), 
a comb. H 
ani, ent, unt, /in present participles:1° audient-s,° audiéns, 


hearing ; ab-es-ent-s, ab-séns, absent; amd- 
ent-s, amans, loving. 


1 Most suffixes appear to be of pronominal origin, i. e., from pronominal stems or 
roots, but, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thus 
in several suffixes beginning with b—seen in ber, bilis, bulwm, etc.—Corssen recognizes 
the root bhar = fer in fer-d, ‘to bear’; in some beginning with t—seen in ¢er, tor, turus, 
etc.—the root tar, ‘to accomplish’; in some beginning with c—seen in cer, culum, crum, 
etc.—the root kar = cer, cre in cre-0, ‘tomake.’ Yor a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, III., pp. 186-201; Corssen, I., p. 567; II., pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 443. 

2 Column I. shows the suflix in its supposed original form, while column II. shows 
the various forms which the suffix has assumed in Latin. 

8 Originally long in Latin in feminine forms; see 21, 2, 1). 

4 Observe that these suffixes form stems, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as s in jidé-s, m in jugu-m for jugo-m 
(o weakened to w, 22, 2). 

5 Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, 7¢g-e, reg-t, reg-0, reg-w ; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

6 Often thus dropped; sometimes changed to e, € mari, mare, sea; caedi, caede, 
caedé-s, slaughter. 

-7 Also in adjectives, in union with 7 making wi: ten-wi-s, thin. 

8 N dropped; see 36, 5, 8). 

9 This is the base of several compound suffixes: ent-c, ent-d, ent-io—Nom. ent- 
um, ent-ia, and ent-ium ; flu-ent-um, stream ; sapi-ent-ia, wisdom ; sil-ent-ium, silence, 

10 Also in a few adjectives and nouns: frequ-ent-s, frequéns, frequent; pari-ent- 
parens, Here sis the Nominative ending. 
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Primary Surrrxes.—( Continued.) 


if | VU EXAMPLES. 


os, us, es,! | gen-os, gen-us,? birth; corp-ws,$ body; niab-és, 
és, Or, ur, cloud ; réb-ur,? strength ; sop-or (21, 2), sleep. 


jat=ya,| ia,° io, ié, id and io in adjectives; i€ in nouns: ex-im-td, 
ex-im-io, Nom. ex-im-iu-s, et-im-ia, ex-vm- 
gu-m, select; fac-i2, Nom. fac-ié-s, appear- 
ance. 


, | in verbs: cap-e, take thou; cap-e-re, to take; 
cap-i-s, you take; cap-i-mus, we take; cap- 
20, I take; cap-iu-nt, they take. 


. | 
Tea G 


jans’= | ids, idr, ius, | in comparatives: mag-dds, mag-idr, major, Nom. | 
yans, jéx, dx, ma-jor (21, 2), greater; min-0r, min-or (21, 
2), smaller; see 162, 165. 


ka, ca, CO, rare:8 pau-cd, pau-co, pau-cus, a, wim, small; | 
lo-co, locus, place. 
Z ae 
la, | la, lo, li, | see ra. | 
- | 
ma,° ma, mo, for-ma, form; pri-mo, pri-mus, first; sup-mo, | 


sum-mo (34, 3), sum-mus, highest; al-mo, 
al-mus, cherishing. 


1 This suffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
a verbal noun: 7eg-es-e, reg-ere (31, 1), ‘to rule’—lit., for ruling; e is the Dative end- 
ing (67, note); see Schleicher, p. 472. See also page $1, foot-note 2, 

2 With variable vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin # in Nominative 
Singular, e in other cases. We thus have in early Latin os in gen-os, and in classical 
Latin ws in gen-ws, and es changed to er (31,1) in gen-er-is, gen-er-7, ete. Words of 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

8 With variable vowel—o, w. We thus have comp-us, corp-or-is, with s changed to 
7” (31,1). S final is also changed to rin rdbur; see 31, 2. 

4 Doubtless a pronominal stem, It is common as a secondary sufiix (page 154, foot- 
note 4): pater-io, patr-to, Nom. patr-ius, paternal; v?ctor-ia, victory; lawur-ia, liew- 
ur-iés, luxury; see 325. 

5 Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

® Probably the verbal root ja, identical with ¢ in 7re, to go. So explained by Curtius, 
Verbum, I., pp. 290-295. Ja was also used as a secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative yerbs; see 335, foot-note. 

7 This suffix is generally secondary: ailt-ior, alt-ius, higher; sapient-ior, wiser; 
see 162. 

8 It seems to appear without its final yowel in some nouns in @. ape-c-s, apes, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: civi-co, civi-cus, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cw-lo, ci-no, té-co: fids-cw-lus, a small flower; vdti-cti-nus, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 478; Corssen, IL., pp. 205, 306, 807. 


® This is also an element in ti-md, té-mo, st-md, si- mo, %3-st-md, ts-si-mo- op-ti- 
mus, a, um, best; alt-is-si-mus, highest, 
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Primary Surrixns.—( Continued.) 


RR a Sa a ee Ra a | 
I. | IL. EXAMPLES. 
1 . . . . 

man,! | men,’ min,? | denoting the mmans of the action, sometimes 
mon, the acr itself, or its RESULT: tegi-~men, or teg- 
men,? a covering 3 70-men,* name; certd-men, 

contest; ser-mdn, sero,‘ discourse. 
na,> na, no, 1. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples:5 plend, plé-no, plé-nus, a, um, filled, 
full; 2g-no, rég-nwm, kingdom, that which 

is ruled. 

2, in nouns and adjectives with various mean- 
ings:% sop-no, som-no (33, 8, note), som-nus, 
sleep. 

ni, ni,’ ig-nt, ig-nis, fire ; pd-ni, pd-nis, bread, 
nu, nu, very rare: ma-nu, ma-nus, hand. 
ra,® Ia, ra, ro, 1a, | ag-ro (agrus), ager, field; sac-ro (sac-rus), sacer, 
| lo, li, sac-ra, sac-rum, sacred; sed-ld, sel-la (34, 2), 
seat; candé-la, a light; té-lo, té-lwm, weapon ; 
doci-li, doci-lis, docile. 
ta, ta, to, sa, | 1. in perfect participles: 1° amd-t0, amd-tus, a, 
| 80, um, loved; plaud-to, plau-so (35, 8), plau- 
sus, applauded; cénd-tus, having tried; pran- 
sus, having taken lunch. 


2. in a few adjectives: sex-to, sex-tus, sixth. 


1 This is an element in men-fo, mon-td, and mon-io: nitri-men-tum, nutriment; 
queri-mén-ia, complaint; testi-mdn-ium (secondary suffix), testimony. 

2 With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to men in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to mn in the other cases. 

3 For gno-men, ‘name,’ the means by which one is known. 

4 W is dropped; see 36, 5, 3). 

5 Nearly equivalent to ta. In some languages it forms passive participles like ta, 

6 Often secondary: pater-no, pater-nus, paternal; sometimes preceded by a, %, or é: 
Jont-d-nus, of a fountain; can-2-nus, canine; ali-é-nus, belonging to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

7 Asta and za are closely related in meaning and use, so are ¢% and ni. They are 

_sometimes united in the same suffix: %-d-ni (326). 

8 Ra and la are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
suffix often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns: gnd-rus, ‘know- 
ing,’ from gna in nd-scd, ‘to know’; 80-por, ‘gift,’ ‘something given,’ from So in dédwye, 
‘to give.’ 

9 In the form of ¢ it is the first element in ¢-mus, a, um: op-ti-mus, best; and the 
second element in zs-si-mus, a, wm: alt-is-si-mus, highest. In the form of 74, it is the 
first element in ?d@-t2, shortened to tat: civi-tis = civi-tat-s, state. 

10 Often becoming adjectives or nouns: a/-to, al-tus, high ; nd-tus, son. 
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Primary Surrixes.—( Continued.) 


a6 eral 
16 10k EXAMPLES. 
tar, ter, tor, | see tra, 
ti} ti;)si, in verbal nouns: vés-ti, vés-tis, garment; met-td, 


met-tis, messis (35, 8), reaping, harvest. 


tu, cue | in verbal nouns, including supines: sta-tw, sta- 
tus, standing; 7-tv, z-tus, going; dic-tw (su- 
pine), in telling, to tell. 


tar,‘ tra,‘ | ter, tér, tro, | ter® and tor denoting acency; tro, MEANS: 
pa-ter, father; md-ter, mother; vic-tor, con- 
queror; audi-tor, hearer; ard-trum, plough. 


va, VO, 10, in nouns and adjectives: ar-vo,ar-vum, ploughed 
field; vac-uo, vac-wus, empty. 


SOOM EO NNE TUE 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
FORMATION OF NOUNS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. From Tur Stems oF OTHER Novuns. 


821. Dmuunurtrves generally end in— 
lus, la, lum; ulus, ula, ulum; culus, cula, culum:® 


1 Ti is the first element in ti-d, té-o, ti-é, ti-d-ni, ti-dn (i dropped) : justi-tia, jus- 
tice; servi-tio, servi-tiwm, service; diri-tid, diri-tids, hardness; sta-tidn, sta-tid (n 
dropped), station. 

2 Toften disappears: men-ti, men-tis, men-ts, méns (36, 2), mind. 

3 Tw is the first element in the suffixes, tu-d, tu-o; tu-ti, tat, and tu-don: sta-tuda, 
statue; mor-tuus, dead; servi-titi, servi-tut (servi-tits), servi-tiis, servitude; turpi- 
tidon, turpi-tudo (n dropped), turpitude. 

4 Perhaps of verbal origin (329, foot-note 1). This suffix seems to be the basis of 
several compound suffixes: t0r-dd, tor-io, tira, tiiro, tric for tor-z-c, ete. ; see examples, 
324, 326, 330. 

5 Ter is used in names denoting family relationship, originally agency: pa-ter, 
lit., protector, from the root pa, to protect. 

§ For the convenience of the learner the suffixes are given in the Nominative form, 
i, e., with the Nominative ending and the modified stem-yowel. Observe that the stem 
suffix in du-s and Zu-m is lo, The endings, ulus, ula, ulwm, were developed irregularly 
after the analogy of w-lus, u-la, w-lwm in such words as hortu-lus, virgu-lus, oppidu- 
tum, where the w is the modified stem-vowel. Thus the w in rég-w-lus and capit-u-hun 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diminutives of a and o stems, us, la, wm are 
formed from the suflix Za or ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (320). Cu/7us, 
cula, culum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cw, is formed from the sufiix, 
originally 4a, modified in Latin to co, cv, seen in lo-co-s, locus, place; see 320, ka, foot-note. 
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filio-lus, a little son, from  filius, son. 
filio-la, a little daughter, b filia, daughter, 
atrio-lum, a small hall, : atrium, hall. 
alveo-lus, a small cavity, é alveus, cavity. 
hortu-lus, a small garden, SS hortus, garden, 
virgu-la, a small branch, S virga, branch, 
oppidu-lum, a small town, ue oppidum, town. 
rég-ulus, a petty king, eS réx, king. 
capit-ulum, a small head, caput, head, 
flds-culus, a small flower, flos, flower. 
parti-cula, a small part, : pars, part. 


minus-culum, a small present, minus, present, 


1. Lus, Ja, lum, are appended to a and o stems; ulus, ula, ulum, to 
Dental and Guttural stems; culus, cula, culum, to e, i, and u stems, and 
to Liquid and s stems; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem-vowels 4 and o take the form of o 
after e ori, and the form of u in other situations: fvlio-lus, filio-la for 
filid-la, hortu-lus for horto-lus. 

3. Before culus, cula, culum, stems in u change wu into i, and stems 
in on change © into wu: versi-culus, ‘a little verse,’ from versus ; homun- 
culus, ‘a small man,’ from homo, Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in wn-culus, un-cula: av-unculus, ‘maternal uncle,’ from 
avus, ‘ grandfather.’ ? 

4, El-lus, el-la, el-lum, il-lus, il-la, il-lum,? are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in a or 0, preceded by 1, n, or r: ocel-lus,? ‘ small 
eye,’ from oculus ; fabel-la, ‘short fable, from fabula ; vil-lum,? ‘a small 
wine,’ from vinwm. 

Norr.—The endings leus and ci6 occur: ecw-lews,3 ‘a small horse, from eguus; 
homun-ci6, ‘a small man,’ from homo. 

322. PaTronymics, or names of Descent, generally end in— 

dés, stem-suffix da, masculine ; s for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 


Tantali-dés, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus.4 
Thési-dés, son of Theseus ; Théséi-s, daughter of Theseus. 
Thestia-dés, son of Thestius ; Thestia-s, daughter of Thestius. 


Norr.—The suffix né, preceded by 7 or 6, is sometimes used in forming feminine Pat- 
ronymics: Veptiuni-né, daughter of Neptune; Acrisid-né, daughter of Acrisius. 


i Niubé-cula, plébé-cula, and vulpé-cula are formed as if from e-sfems. 

2 The syllables ¢/ and 2/ do not belong to the ending, but are produced by a slight change 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel e or 2 is therefore determined by the primitive: 
thus, oculus, oculu-lus = ocul-lus = ocel-lus; vinum, vinu-lum = vin-lum = vil-lum. 

3 Also written eguwleus, but eculeus is the approved form. 

4 The vowel preceding the suffix is usually ¢, as in Tuntali-dés, Tantali-s, mcdified 
from the stem-yowel 0. Primitives in ews generally change ew to 7% or é, as in Thési- 
d2s, Thészi-s; and primitives in dus change stem-yowel o to a, as in Thestia-dés. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in zus: Ldéertiadés, 
son of Laertes. Aenédis has Aenéadés, masculine, and Aenéis, feminine. 
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323, DesianaTions or PLACE are often formed with the endings— 


arium, étum, tum, ile.! 
columb-drium, a dovecot, from columba, dove. 
querc-étum, a forest of oaks, ul quercus, oak. 
salic-tum, a thicket of willows, e salix, willow, 
oy-ile, a sheepfold, ib ovis, sheep. 


1. Arium designates the pLacy where anything is kept, a receptacle: 
aerayvium, ‘treasury,’ from acs, money. 

2. Btum, tum, used with names of trees and plants, designate the PLAcE 
where they flourish ; olivétwm, ‘an olive-grove,’ from oliva, ‘ olive-tree.’ 

3. Tle, used with names of animals, designates their sTALL or FOLD: 
bovile, ‘ stall for cattle,’ from bas, stem bov, 

4. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 

Aestu-arium, ‘tidal bay,’ from aestus, ‘tide’ ; avi-driwm, ‘aviary,’ from avis, 
‘pird’; don-drium, ‘place for offerings,’ from dénum, ‘gift’; pom-drium, 
‘orchard,’ from pomum, ‘fruit’; aeseul-ztum, ‘ forest of oaks,’ from aesculus, 
‘oak’; pin-eum, ‘pine-forest,’ from pinus, ‘pine’; ros-étwm, ‘rose-bed,’ 
from rosa, ‘rose’; vin-étum, ‘vineyard,’ from vinwm, ‘vine’; virgul-tum, 
‘a thicket,’ from virgula, ‘bush’; capr-ile, ‘ goat-stall,’ from caper, ‘ goat.’ 

324, Derivatives are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with— 

arius, i6, ium, itium, Ina, imGdnium, itds, tis, atus.? 


statu-arius a statuary from statua statue, 
wy ’ Vv) es ? 
mil-io, nvuleteer, * milus, mule, 
sacerddt-ium, priesthood, i sacerdds, priest. 
serv-itium, servitude, = servus, slave. 
rég-Ina, queen, réx, king. 
patr-imonium, patrimony, * pater, Sather. 
civ-itas, citizenship, f civis, citizen, 
vir-tis, virtue, s vir, man, 
consul-atus, consulship, s consul, consul, 


1. Arius and ié generally designate persons by their oceupations. 
2. Tum and itium denote OFFICE, CONDITION, Or COLLECTION: servitium, 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 


1 Arium and ie are the endings of neuter adjectives used substantively (330). The 
vowels @ and 7 were probably developed out of the stem-yowel of the primitive, but they 
were afterward treated as a part of the suffix. Foran explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
suffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel stems, 
they generally take the place of the stem-vowel: colwmb-d, columb-drium ; querc-o, 
querc-élum, 

2 Arius is identical in origin with the adjective ending drius (330), and dtus with 
dius in participles. In each the initial @ was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending anus (330), On 4-tium, t-méniwn, 
i-tas, and tis, see ti, ta, tu, man, mdn, with foot-notes, 320; remember that the initial 
@ was developed from the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
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8. Ina and im6nium are used with some variety of signification; see 
examples under 7 below. 

ae Ttas and tus designate some CHARACTERISTIC or CONDITION: héréd-i- 

, ‘heirship,’ from hérés, ‘heir’; virtus, ‘manliness,’ ‘ virtue,’ from vir. 
= Atus denotes aie OFFICE, COLLECTION: cdnsuldtus, ‘consulship,’ 
from consul ; sendius, ‘senate,’ ‘collection of old men,’ from senez. 

6. For Parrra or Grntitz Nouns, see 331, note 1. 

Norz.—The endings dg0, 7g6, and %g64 also occur: wir-dgd, ‘heroic maiden,’ from 
vir, ‘hero’; ferr-wgod, ‘iron-rust, from ferrum, ‘iron.’ 

7. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 

Labr-arius, ‘transcriber of books,’ from liber, ‘ book? ; lign-arius, ‘joiner,’ 
from lagnum, ‘wood’ ; guadrig-drius, ‘driver of a four-horse chariot,’ from 
quadriga, ‘ four-horse chariot’ ; arbtr-ium, ‘ decision,’ from arbiter, ‘ arbiter? ; 
conjug-ium, ‘wedlock,’ from conjuna, ‘spouse’ ; magis-ter-iwm, ‘ presidency,’ 
from magis-ter, ‘ Brceeeney | os-tium, ‘door,’ from és, ‘mouth’; gall-ina, 
‘hen,’ from gallus, ‘cock’; déctr-ina, for déctor-ina, deomrines! from déctor, 
‘learned man,’ ‘ doctor’ ; tir -imonium, Ba tate from mater, Emotks 
er’; aedil-ctas, ‘ office of edile,’ from aedilis, ‘ edile’; auctor-itds, ‘ authority,’ 
from auctor, ‘founder,’ ‘author’; senec-tus, ‘old age,’ from senex, ‘old man’; 
tribin-dtus,? * office of tribune,’ from tribanus, ‘ tribune.’ 


II. Nouns rrom ADJECTIVES. 
825. From Adjectives are formed various ABsTRAcT Nouns 
with the endings— 
ia, itia, ta, tas, itas, tis, Edd, itidd, imdnia.* 


diligent-ia, diligence, from diligéns, diligent. 
superb-ia, haughtiness, we superbus, haughty. 
amic-itia, Sriendship, A amicus, Sriendly. 
juven-ta, youth, 5 juvenis, young. 
liber-tas, Sreedom, : liber, Sree. 
Dorr iiss, goodness, He bonus, good. 
pi- etas,* piety, i pius, pious. 
juven-tis, youth, Me juvenis, young. 
dule- &d6, sweetness, Q dulcis, sweet, 
sdLitids, solitude, es sdlus, alone. 
acr-im@Gnia, sharpness, oe acer, sharp. 


1 These endings were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the suffix an to 
ag, the root of ago, to put in motion, make, do; see Corssen, I., p. 577. 

2 Asif formed from a yerb, tribind, are, like equit-dtus, ‘cavalry, from equitd, dre, 
‘to ride,’ from equwes, ‘a horseman.’ 

3 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial @ in ¢-tia, é-tds, ¢- tudo, and t-ménia formed no part of the suffix, 
but represented the stem-vowel of the primitive, On 7a, tia, and ta, see ja, ti, and a 
320; on 7i-tds and tis, see page 160, foot-note 2; on i-tudé and i-monia, see tu and 
man, 320. The origin of é-dé, 2-din is obscure. 

4 For pi-itde by dissimilation (26). sd 
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Nore 1.—Instead of ia and ifia, i2s and 7tizs occur: pauper, pauper-iés, poverty; 
dirus, dur-itia or dur-itiés, hardness. ; 

Note 2,—Before tds the stem of the adjective is sometimes slightly changed: facilia, 
Jacultas, faculty; difficilis, dificultds, difficulty; poténs, potestas, power. 

Nore 8.—A few adjectives form abstracts with both tds and itudd: jirmus, jirm- 
itds, firmitudé, firmness, Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestds for honest-itds, ‘honesty,’ from honestus; sdllicitadd, for sdl- 
licit-itudo, ‘solicitude, from séllicitus, 

1, Orner ExampiEs are— 

Audéc-ia, ‘boldness,’ from auddx, ‘bold’; just-itia, ‘justice,’ from justus, 
‘just’; saev-itia, ‘cruelty,’ from saevus, ‘cruel’; senec-ta, ‘old age,’ from 
senex, ‘old’; aequal-itds, ‘equality,’ from aegudlis, ‘equal’; cdr-itas, ‘ dear- 
ness,’ from cdérus, ‘dear’; anwi-etds, ‘anxiety,’ from anaius, ‘anxious’; alt- 
tudo, ‘height,’ from altus, ‘high’; fort-itudo, ‘bravery,’ from fortis, ‘brave’; 
magn-itidd, ‘ greatness,’ from magnus, ‘ great.’ 


Ill. Nouns FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 


826. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed nu- 
merous nouns with the suftixes— 
ter, tor,’ trix, trum, tira, tus, tid, id.° 


pa-ter, father, from the root pa, to protect. 
fra-ter, brother, e bhra, fra, to support. 
ama-tor, lover, e ami-re, to love. 
audi-tor, hearer, < audi-re, to hear. 
défén-sor, defender, “ défend-ere, to defend. 
véni-tor, hunter, ss véna-ri, to hunt. 
véna-trix, huntress, ss a 
guberna-trix, directress, s guberna-re, to direct. 
ara-trum, plough, ara-re, to plough. 
ros-trum,* beak, - rdd-ere, to gnaw, 
pic-tor, painter, ad ping-ere, to paint. 
pic-tira, painting, ee es ee 
ii-siira,® using, 4 iit-, to use. 
audi-tus, hearing, < audi-re, to hear. 
vi-sus,5 sight, ss vid-ére, to see. 
audi-tid, hearing, a audi-re, to hear, 
moni-tio,® advising, eS moné-re, to advise. 
vI-sio,° seeing, | es vid-ére, to see. 
leg-io, | a selecting, 3 leg-ere, to select. 
occid-io, a slaying, . occid-ere, to slay. 


1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-yowel of 


the primitive, 


2 For the phonetic change by which ¢in for, tira, etc., unites with a preceding d or 
tand produces ss or 8, as in d7fend-tor, défénsor, see 35, 8, 2). 
8 On ter, tor, triw, and tira, see tar, tra; on tus and tid, see tu and ti; and on 2d, 


Bee ja, 320, 


4 For réd-trum; see 35, 3, 1). 
5 For wt-tira, vid-tus, vid-tid ; see 35, 8, 2). 
8 From stem monz, seen in moni-tum. 
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1, Ter, tor, and trix designate the AGENT or DoER; trum, the MEANS 
of the action; and tira, tus, tid, and id, the acr itself; see examples. 
But nouns in tus and i6 sometimes become conerede, and denote the RESULT 
of the action: quaes-tus, ‘ gain,’ from quaes-ere, ‘to gain’; leg-20, ‘a select- 
ing’ and then ‘a legion’ (the men selected), from leg-ere, ‘to select’; ex- 
erci-tus, ‘exercise,’ ‘drill,’ and then ‘an army’ (a collection of trained 
men), from exercé-re, ‘ to exercise.’ 

2. Us, a, 6! sometimes designate the acsnr of the action: cogu-ws = 
coquus, cook, from cogu-ere, to cook; scrib-a, writer, from serib-ere ; err-d, 
wanderer, from e77-dre. 

Norr 1,— Tor, trie, tira, and tus are sometimes added to noun stems with or with- 
out change: vid-tor, ‘traveler,’ from via, ‘way’; send-tor, ‘senator, from senew (Geni- 
tive senis, stem sen), ‘old man’; jdni-tor, ‘janitor,’ and jdani-tria, ‘janitrix, from jan- 
ua, ‘gate’; litterd-tura, ‘writing, from Jlittera, ‘letter’; cdnsul-d-tus, ‘consulship,’ 
from consul, ‘consul.’ 

Note 2.—For nouns in 70 from the stems of other nouns, see 324, with 1. 

8. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 

Aceisd-tor, ‘accuser,’ from accusd-re, ‘to accuse’; curd-tor, ‘keeper,’ 
from curd-re, ‘to take care of’; da-tor, ‘giver,’ from da-re, ‘to give’; vic- 
tor, ‘ victor,’ from vinc-ere,? ‘to conquer’; inven-trix, ‘a female discoverer,’ 
from inven-ire, ‘to discover’; mdnstrum = mon-es-trum,3 ‘prodigy,’ from 
mon-ére, ‘to admonish’; rds-trum, ‘rake,’ from rdd-ere, ‘to rake,’ ‘ scrape’; 
armd-tira, ‘arming,’ ‘ equipment,’ from armd-re, ‘to arm’; nd-tura, ‘ birth,’ 
‘nature,’ from nd-sci,4 ‘to be born’; serip-twra, for scrib-tira, ‘ writing,’ 
from scrib-ere, ‘to write’; dc-tus, for ag-tus,® ‘ driving,’ ‘act,’ from ag-ere, ‘to 
drive,’ ‘act’; de-tid, for ag-tid, ‘action,’ from ag-ere, ‘to act’; moni-tid, ‘ act 
of admonishing,’ from moné-re, ‘to admonish’; mon-itus, ‘admonition,’ from 
mone-re, ‘to admonish’ ; opin-dd, ‘ opinion,’ from opin-ari, ‘to think’; opt- 
40, ‘ choice,’ from opé-dre, ‘ to choose.’ 


827. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed 
nouns with the suffixes— 
or, us, 6s, iés, ium, en, men, mentum, mdnia, monium, bulum, 
culum, brum,’ crum, num.® 


1 OQ and d, the stems of ws and a, are only different forms of the suffix a; and én, the 
stem of 6, dnis, is from the suffix an; see 320. 

2 Root vic. 

3 With the compound suffix es-trwm, from as-tra; see as and tra, 320. 

4 Root nd. 

5 See 33, 1. 

6 Observe change in quantity: ag-ere, dc-tus; see Gellius, IX., 6. 

7 On the forms dulum, brum, culum, erum, see 35, 2, foot-note 3. 

8 On o7 (for 0s), ws, and és, see as; on 72s and cum, see ja; on en, see an; on men, 
mentum, monia, and ménium, see man; on num, see na—all in 320; on Seems brum, 
culum, erum, see Corssen, II., p. 40. 
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am-or, love, from am-are, to love. 
tim-or, Sear, & tim-Gre, to fear. 
gen-us, birth, x geningign-ere, to bear. 
frigus, cold, 4 frig-ere,} to be cold. 
séd-és, seat, se sed-ére,? to sit. 
fac-iés, make, face, fac-ere, io make. 
gaud-ium, JOY, gaud-ére, to rejoice. 
stud-ium, zeal, study, ee stud-ére, to be zealous, 
pect-en, a comb, Me pect-ere, to comb. 
flti-men, a stream, flu-ere, to flow. 
orna-mentum, ornament, t orna-re, to adorn. 
queri-mOnia, complaint, Hy queri, to complain. 
ali-monium, nourishinent, e ale-re, to nourish. 
voca-bulum, appellation, i voca-re, to call. 
vehi-culum, vehicle, - vehe-re, to carry. 
délai-brum, shrine, ni délu-ere, to cleanse. 
simula-crum, image, My simula-re, to represent. 
rég-num, reign, * reg-ere, to rule. 


1. Or, us, 6s, iés, and ium generally designate the ACTION or STATE 
denoted by the verb, but és, iés, and ium sometimes designate the RESULT 
of the action: aedificiwm, ‘ edifice,’ from aedisie-are, ‘to build.’ 

2, Men, mentum, médnia, monium, and num generally designate the 
MEANS of the action, or its involuntary SUBJECT, sometimes the act itself, 
or its rusuLT: jli-men, ‘a stream,’ ‘something which flows,’ from flw-ere ; 
ag-men, ‘an army in motion,’ from ag-ere. 

Nore.—The stem or root is sometimes shortened or changed: 26-mentwm, ‘moving 
force, from mov-ére. 

3. Bulum, culum, brum, and crum designate the INSTRUMENT or the 
PLacE of the action: vehi-culwm, ‘vehicle’ (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-bulum, ‘stall’ (place of the action), from sta-re. 


Norr.—The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed: sepwl-crwm, ‘sepulchre,’ from 
sepel-ire, ‘to bury’; see 24, 8. 

4, In culum, c is dropped after ec and g: vine-ulum, ‘a bond,’ from 
vine-ire ; reg-ula, ‘rule,’ from reg-ere. 

Notr.—Dé, la, agé, 7g0,3 and a few other endings also oceur: torpé-dé, ‘numbness,’ 
from torpé-re, ‘to be numb’; cupi-dd, ‘desire, from cupe-re, ‘to desire’; candé-la, 
‘candle,’ from candé-re, ‘to shine’; vor-dgé, ‘whirlpool,’ from wor-dre, ‘to swallow up’; 
vert-ig6, ‘a turn,’ from vert-ere, ‘to turn.’ 

5. OrnerR EXAMPLES are— 

Splend-or, ‘brightness,’ from splend-ére, ‘to be bright’; op-us, ‘work, 
from the root op for ap, ‘work’; dec-ws, ‘ornament,’ from root dec, in dec-et, 


1 Tn several of these examples the noun is not strictly derived from the verb, but 
both noun and verb are formed from one common root, as /r7g-us and frig-ere from the 
root /rzg. 

2 Sed-ére and séd-és show a variable root-yowel—e, é; see 20, note 2. 

8 See Corssen, I, p, 577; II, pp. 802, 308, 
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‘it is becoming’; nib-és, ‘cloud,’ from the root nib in nib-ere, ‘to veil’; 
spec-tes, ‘look,’ from spee-ere, ‘to look’; effug-ium, ‘escape,’ from effug-ere, 
‘to escape’; ¢mper-cwm, ‘command,’ from imper-adre, ‘to command’ ; certd- 
men, ‘contest,’ from certd-re, ‘to contend’; docu-mentum,! ‘lesson,’ § docu- 
ment,’ from docére, ‘to teach’; niitri-mentum, ‘nourishment,’ from nitri-re, 
‘to nourish’ ; pd-bulwm, ‘fodder,’ from the root pa& in pa-scere, ‘to feed? ; 
specta-culum, ‘sight,’ from spectd-re, ‘to behold’; la-crum, ‘gain,’ from 
lu-ere, ‘to pay’; dd-nwm,) ‘ gift,’ from the root da in da-re, ‘ to give.’ 


FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 


I. ApsEcTIvEs FRoM Nouns. 


328. Fuitness.—Adjectives denoting fullness, abundance, sup- 
ply, generally end in— 
Ssus, cdsus, léns, lentus, tus.? 


anim-dsus, Sull of courage, from animus, spirit, courage. 
friictu-dsus, Fruitful, e frictus, fruit. 
belli-cdsus, warlike, be bellum, war. 
pesti-léns, pestilential, oe pestis, pest. 
pesti-lentus, ih SS ss ce 
vino-lentus, Sull of wine, vinum, wine. 
fraudu-lentus,  frawdulent, oe fraus, Sraud, 
ala-tus, winged, = ala, wing. 
turri-tus, turreted, s turris, turret, 
corni-tus, horned, ft corni, horn. 
juis-tus, Just, - jis, right. 


Norre.—Before dsus the stem-vowel is generally dropped, but « is retained: animo- 
dsus, anim-dsus, but frictu-dsus. 

1. Orarr ExamrLes are— 

Ann-ésus, ‘full of years,’ from annus, ‘year’; liwuri-dsus, ‘luxurious,’ 
from laxuria, ‘luxury’; pericul-dsus, ‘ dangerous,’ from periculum, ‘danger’; 
tenebr-dsus and tenebri-cdsus, * gloomy,’ from tenebrae, ‘gloom’; turbu-lentus, 
‘riotous,’ from turba, ‘riot’; barbd-tus, ‘bearded,’ from barba, ‘beard? ; 
auri-tus, ‘long eared,’ from auris, ‘ear’; onus-tus, ‘burdened,’ from onus, 
‘burden.’ 


829, MarrertaL.—Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made generally end in— 


i With modified stem or root: docé, docu; da, do. 

2 On dsus, see Schleicher, p. 403; Corssen, I., p. 62; IL., p. 688. Cdsus is from co 
and dsus; thus from Jellum, ‘war, is formed belli-cus, ‘belonging to war’; and from 
delli-cus is formed bellico-dsus, belli-cosus, ‘ warlike. On léns, lentus, see ra, la, 320. 
The yowel before léne, lentus—generally wu, sometimes o or ¢—was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in vino-lentus, pesti-léns, pesti-lentus, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: vi-olentus, ‘violent,’ from vis, ‘force.’ Tus is identical 
with tus in the passive participle, and when added to vowel-stems is preceded by 4, 2, 
or @: dld-tus, turri-tus, corni-tue, like amd-tus, audi-tus, act-tus (‘ sharpened,’ from 
acu-o, ‘to sharpen’), It mey, however, be added to consonant-stems ; jis-tu8. 
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eus, nus, neus, aceus, icius.’ ' 
aur-eus, golden, from aurum, gold. 


argent-eus, of silver, ay argentum, silver. 
faig-eus of beech, ee faigus, a beech. 
fagi ae 2 “ “ “ce “ce 

z ? 
fagi-neus,? “ce a“ “cc a“ 
a of poplar, i populus, a poplar. 
popul-neus, . 
papyr-aceus, of papyrus, ¥ papyrus, papyrus. 
later-icius, of brick, x later, brick. 


Norr.—These endings sometimes denote characteristic or possession : virgineus, 
‘belonging to a maiden.’ 


880. CHaracteristic.—Adjectives signifying belonging to, de- 
rived from, generally end in— 
cus, icus, alis, ilis, anus, inus, aris, drius, ius, énsis.* 


civi-cus, relating to a citizen, from civis, citizen, 
patr-icus, paternal, MY pater, Sather. 
natir-dlis, natural, tS natiira, nature, 
mort-alis, mortal, ss mors, death. 
host-ilis, hostile, % hostis, enemy. 
ciy-ilis, relating to a citizen, * civis, citizen, 
oppid-anus, of the town, : oppidum, town. 
urb-anus, of the city, & urbs, city. 
mar-inus, marine, - mare, sea. 
equ-Inus, of, pertaining to a horse, a equus, horse. 
lan-aris, lunar, i lina, moon. 
salit-aris, salutary, : salis, safety. 
auxili-drius, auxiliary, is auxilium, aid. 
rég-ius, royal, S réx, king. 
oratdr-ius, of an orator, “ drator,§ orator. 
for-énsis, Forensic, * forum, Sorum. 


1 On ews, stem eo, see Corssen, II., pp. 842-346; Bopp, IIL. p. 429; on nws, see 
na, 320. Neus adds ews to no, seen in nus; deeus adds eus to de, seen in Ge (333, 
foot-note 2); and zc-dws adds ¢us to zc or ico; see ja, 320, and icus, 330. 

2 Stem-vowel changed to 7 before nus and news. 

3 Stem-vowel dropped before nus and neus. 

4 On cus, see ka, 320. In i-cus, ¢ was originally the stem-yowel of the primitive, but 
was finally treated as a part of tho suffix, as in patr-icus. In the same way the vowels 
@anc 7 in Glis, iis, aris, Grius, dnus, and inus were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in such words as doc-i-lis, ‘docile, from doc-é-re, the suffix 
seems to have been originally is, but at length the preceding ¢ was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making iis, If now ¢Jis be added to hosti, the stem of hostis, we shall haye 
hosti-ilis = host-ilis; or, with Corssen, we may suppose that from hostis was formed 
the verb hosti-re, and that the ending Uis was added directly to host?, making josti-lis, 
The long initial vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. A/is, 
iis, and Gris are virtually the same suffix, as 7 and 7 are interchangeable; see ra, Ja, 
foot-note, 320. Arius = dri-ius. On dnus, inus, and ius, see ja and na, 320; on 
énsis, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 254; IL. pp. 688, 719. 

5 But ord-tor is formed from ord-re by adding tor to the stem; see 326. 
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1, Ester or estris,! timus, itimus, ticus,? cinus, and a few other end- 
ings occur: ¢err-ester or terr-estris, ‘terrestrial,’ from terra, ‘earth’; mari- 
timus, ‘maritime,’ from mare, ‘sea’; lég-itimus, ‘lawful, from lez, legis, 
‘law’; rus-ticus, ‘rustic,’ from ris, ‘country’; vati-cinus, ‘ prophetic,’ 
from vdtés, ‘ prophet.’ 

2. OrneR EXaMpies are— 

Domini-cus, ‘of a master,’ from dominus, ‘master’; serv-tlis, ‘ slavish,’ 
from servus, ‘slave’; vir-ilis, ‘manly,’ from vir, ‘man’; capit-dlis, ‘of the 
head,’ ‘capital,’ from caput, ‘head’; rég-dlis, ‘kingly,’ from rer, ‘king’; 
consul-aris, ‘consular,’ from cénsul, ‘consul’; milit-dris, ‘military,’ from 
miles, ‘soldier’; agr-drius, ‘of or relating to land,’ from ager, ‘field’; ar- 
gent-drius, ‘of silver,’ from argentum, ‘silver’; can-inus, ‘of a dog,’ from 
canis, ‘dog’; lup-inus, ‘of a wolf,’ from lupus, ‘wolt?; mont-dnus, ‘of a 
mountain,’ from méns, ‘mountain’; mox-dus, ‘injurious,’ from noxa, ‘in- 
jury’; patr-cus, ‘of a father,’ from pater, ‘father’; dmperdtor-ius, ‘ of a com- 
mander,’ from dnperdtor, ‘ commander.’ 


83831, Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in— 
anus, idnus, inus; ius, iacus, icus; énsis, iénsis; 4s, aeus, éus.? 


Sull-dnus, of Sulla, from Sulla, Sulla. 
Rom-anus, Roman, SS Roma, Rome. 
Mari-anus, of Marius, ‘ Marius, Marius. 
Cicer6n-ianus, Ciceronian, st Cicero, Cicero. 
Lat-inus,? Latin, < Latium, Latium. 
Plaut-inus, of Plautus, Plautus, Plautus. 
Corinth-ius, Corinthian, a Corinthus, Corinth. 
Corinth-iacus, ‘ ¢ 4 
Britann-icus, British, . Britannus, a Briton. 
Cann-énsis, of Cannae, a Cannae, Cannae. 
Athén-iénsis, Athenian, e Athénae, Athens. 
hidén-as, of Fidenae, - Fidénae, Fidenae, 
Smyrn-aeus, Smyrnean, < Smyrna, Smyrna, 
Pythagor-éus, Pythagorean, 4 Pythagoras, Pythagoras, 


1, Anus and ianus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 


Nore 1.—Many of these adjectives from names of places are also used substantively 
as Patrial or Gentile Nowns to designate the citizens of the place: Corinthiz, the Co- 
rinthians; Athéniénsés, the Athenians. 

Norse 2.—The Roman Gentes or clans were all designated by adjectives in cus, as 
géns Cornélia, géns Julia. 


1 The ending ester or estris may be formed by adding ¢er or tris to es from the suffix 
as (320); but see Corssen, II., p. 549, 

2 On ti-mus, i-ti-mus, and ti-cus, see ta, ma, ca, 320. 

3 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the stem-vowel: 
Sull-anus. In fact, dus is formed by the union of the stem-vowel with the suffix. So 
in Mari-dnus, but in examples like this the 7 before @nws was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making id@mwa, as seen in Cicerdn-ianus. Inus in Lat-inus contains io, 
from Lat-io, the stem of Latium. 
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Notsz 8.—An adjective in ius, used substantively, formed a part of the name of every 
distinguished Roman, and designated the géns to which he belonged; see Roman Names, 


649. 
Il, ADJECTIVES FROM ADJECTIVES. 


332, Diminutrves from other adjectives generally end like 
diminutive nouns (821) in— 
lus, ulus, culus.! 


ébrio-lus, somewhat drunken, from ébrius, drunken. 
aureo-lus, golden, ¢ aureus, golden. 
long-ulus, rather long, fs longus, long. 
pauper-culus, rather poor, ch pauper, poor. 


Nore 1.—The endings ells and illus also occur as in nouns (321, 4): nov-ellus, 
‘new,’ from novus, ‘new.’ 
Note 2.—Culus is sometimes added to comparatives: durius-culus, ‘somewhat 
herd, from dirior, ddrius, ‘harder.’ 
Tl. ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 
838. Verbal adjectives generally end in— 
bundus, cundus, dus; bilis, tilis, silis, lis; ax.° 


mira-bundus, wondering, from mira-ri, to wonder. 
mori-bundus, dying, g mori, to die. 
veré-cundus, diffident, be veré-ri, to fear. 
cali-dus, warm, iP calé-re, to be warm. 
pavi-dus, Fearful, * pavé-re, to fear. 
ama-bilis, worthy of love, by ama-re, to love. 
diic-tilis, ductile, es diic-ere, to lead. 
aaa 
fea? t flexible, flect-ere, to turn. 
doci-lis, docile, < docé-re, to teach. 
pign-ax, pugnacious, ‘i pugna-re, to fight. 
aud-ax, daring, oe audé-re, to dare. 


1, Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but dundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle: laeta-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly ; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather 
than a single act or feeling: veré-cundus, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

3. Bilis, tilis, silis, and lis denote capanmiry, generally in a passive 
sense: amabilis, capable or worthy of being loved; sometimes in an active 
sense: terribilis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 


1 See p. 158, foot-note 6. 

? Bundus is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending wndus, endus, 
the Gerundive suffix, to dw=/u, as seen in fut; cundus, by adding the same.suffix to 
¢o (ka, 320); seo Corssen, II., pp. 810-312. On dus, see Corssen, II., pp. 802 , 803; on 
lis, see ra, la, 320; and on bilis, 320, foot-note 1; also Corssen, I. > Pp. 166-169; on tilis 
and st/és, Corssen, II., pp. 41, 326. The ending da = d-c-s is for d-co-s, in which @ was 
originally the stem-vowel of an d-verd: thus pugn-d-co-s becomes pignda-cs, pugnae, 

* Flec-silis = flect-tilis; see 35, 8, 2). 
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4. Ax denotes IncLINaTION, generally a faulty one: loqgudz, loquacious. 
5. Cus, icus, ticus, vus, uus, ivus, tivus, ticius, ius, and ulus! also 
occur: 


Medi-cus, ‘healing,’ ‘medical,’ from medé-rt, ‘to heal’; am-icus, ‘ friend- 
ly,’ from am-dre, ‘to love’; cad-ieus, ‘falling,’ ‘inclined to fall,’ from cad- 
ere, ‘to fall’; sal-vus, ‘safe,’ from root sal, ‘ whole,’ ‘sound’; noc-wus and 
noc-vous, ‘hurtful,’ from noc-ére, ‘to hurt’; cap-tivus, ‘captive,’ from cap-ere, 
‘to take’; fictictus, for fig-ticius, ‘ feigned,’ from jig, the root of fing-ere, ‘ to 
form,’ ‘fashion,’ ‘feign’; exim-ius, ‘select,’ ‘choice,’ from exim-ere, ‘to 
select out’; créd-ulus, ‘ credulous,’ from ¢réd-ere, ‘ to believe.’ 

6, OrnnR EXAMPLES are— 

LTnidi-bundus, ‘sportive,’ ‘playful,’ from lide-re, ‘to play’; ridi-bundus, 
‘laughing,’ from ridé-re, ‘to laugh’; fa-cundus, ‘eloquent,’ from fa-77, ‘to 
speak’; ju-cundus, for juv-cundus, ‘pleasant,’ from juwv-dre, ‘to aid,’ * de- 
light’; avt-dus, ‘greedy,’ from avé-re, ‘to long for’; cupi-dus, ‘ desirous,’ 
from cupe-re, ‘to desire’ ; timi-dus, ‘ timid,’ from temé-re, ‘ to fear’ ; faci-lis, 
‘easy,’ ‘capable of being done,’ from jface-re, ‘to do’; nibi-lis, ‘ marriage- 
able,’ from nibe-re, ‘to marry’; wi-lis, ‘useful,’ from az, ‘to use’; crédi- 
bilis, ‘ credible,’ from créde-re, ‘to believe’; terri-brlis, ‘ terrible,’ from ¢erré- 
re, ‘to terrify’; daudd-bilis, ‘ praiseworthy,’ from daudd-re, ‘to praise’ ; fer- 
tilis, ‘ fertile,’ from fer-re, ‘to bear’; cap-dx, ‘ capacious,’ from cap-ere, ‘ to 
take’; ¢en-dx, ‘ tenacious,’ from ten-ére, ‘ to hold.’ 


TV. ADJECTIVES FROM ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 
884. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions :? 


cras-tinus, of to-morrow, from cras, to-morrow. 
contra-rius, contrary, . contra, against. 
inter-nus, internal, a inter, among, within. 
super-bus, haughty, super, above. 
super-nus, upper, 


FORMATION OF VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. VeRBs From Nouns AND ADJECTIVES. 


8335. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called Dx- 
NOMINATIVES. They end in— 
Cons. I. Cony. IL. Cons. III. Cons. IV. 
6, a-re, ed, 6-re, ud, ue-re,? id, i-re.4 


1 Vus, wus, and z-vus are only different forms of the same suffix; wus was formed by 
vocalizing » in vus; %-vus, by adding vus to the stem-vowel 7; noc-2-vus, as if from a 
verb, noc-tre = noc-ére. The other endings are composed of elements already explained. 

2 But adverbs and prepositions are in origin case-forms; see 304; 307, note 1. 

3 Conjugation III. contains primitive verbs with a few derevatives. 

4 According to Curtius and others, the suffix which was added tc the stems of nouns 
and adjectives to form verbs was originally ja, pronounced ya, probably identical with ¢, 
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cur-6, a-re, to care for, from _ciir-a, care, 
fug-6, a-re, to put to flight, fug-a, flight. 
pugn-d, are, to fight, iN pugn-a, battle. 
bell-d, a-re, to carry on war, - bell-um, war. 
don-6, a-re, to give, c don-um, gift. 
firm-6, a-re, to make firm, o firm-u&, jum. 
labor-6,  4-re, to labor, sf labor, labor, 
liber-d, a-re, to liberate, Me liber, ifinee, 
nodmin-6, 4-re, to name, et nomen, name. 
alb-eo, é-re, to be white, it alb-us, white, 
clar-6, 5-re, to make bright, clar-us, bright. 
clar-ed, — &-re, to be bright, ee 
flor-e6, é-re, to bloom, $ flds, flower. 
liic-e6, é-re, to shine, lix=liec-s, light. 
met-ud, _ue-re, to fear, os met-us, Sear. 
stat-ud, —_-ue-re, to place, “ stat-us, position. 
fin-id, i-re, to finish, st fin-is, end, 
moll-id, _i-re, to soften, s moll-is, soft. 
vést-id, i-re, to clothe, ss vést-is, garment. 
serv-id, I-re, to serve, ‘ serv-us, servant. 
clistdd-id, i-re, to guard, < cistés, guardian. 


Nore 1.—Denominatives of the second conjugation are intransitive, but most of the 
others are transitive. 

Nors 2.—Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be deponent: dominor, Gri, ‘to 
domineer,’ from dominus, ‘master’; miror, ar7, ‘to wonder at,’ from mirus, ‘ wonder- 
ful’; partior, tri, ‘to part, ‘divide, from pare, partis, ‘ part.’ 

1. OrgeR EXxAMPLEes are— 

Culp-aire, ‘to find fault,’ from culp-a, ‘ fault’; glort-ari, ‘ to boast,’ ‘ glory,’ 
from gléri-a, ‘ glory’; nov-dre, ‘to make new,’ from novus, ‘new’; régn-dre, 
‘to reign,’ from régnum, ‘royal power’; Jev-dre, ‘to lighten,’ from Jevds, 
‘light’; hondr-dre, ‘to honor,’ from honor, ‘honor’; laud-dre, ‘to praise,’ 
from Jaus = laud-s, ‘praise’; saev-ire, ‘to be fierce,’ from saevus, ‘ fierce.’ 


the root of 7-7e, ‘to go.’ This suffix added to a, the original stem-yowel of most nouns 
and adjectives, formed a-ja, still preserved in the ending ajd-mi in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix aja are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) ad, contracted to 0: cur-d = cur-ajo for cur-ad for cur-aja; (2) a: cur-d-s, 
shortened to a in cur-a-t for cur-d-t ;—in the second conjugation, (1) ed: lite-ed for liie- 
ejo for lic-aja; (2) é: lic-é-s, shortened to e in lic-e-t for Jzc-é-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) 70 and zw. serv-20 for serv-tj0 for serv-aja, serv-iu-nt for serv-iju-nt 
for ssrv-aju-nt; and (2) 7: serv-i-s, shortened to 7 in serv-t-t for serv-i-t; see Bopp, L., 
pp. 207-229; Curtius, Verbum, I., pp. 292, 326-348; Schleicher, pp. 858-861. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the a-ver'bs, see Corssen, II., pp. 733-786.—On final 6 of the 
first person, see 2477, 1, foot-note 5.—The suffix ja, added to original i-stems, formed ¢ja 
and gave rise to t-verbs: finid = fin-i-jo = fin-ija; and added to u-stems, it formed 
u-ja and gave rise to w-verbs: met-ud = met-u-jo = met-wja.—In general, a-stems give 
rise to a-verbs; cur-a, cur-d-re; o-stems, sometimes to a-verbs, sometimes to e-verts, 
and sometimes to i-verbs; firmus, stem jirmo, firm-d-re; albus, stem alb-o, alb-é-re; 
servus, stem serv-0, serv-i-re ; consonant stems, to a-verds, e-verbs, or i-verbs, after the 
analogy of vowel stems: labor for labor, labor-d-re; jlds, flor-é-re for flds-é-re (31, 1); 
custos, stem custod, custod-i-re, 
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II. Verss From VERBs.! 


336. FREQUENTATIVES or InTENSsIvES denote repeated, con- 
tinued, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed— 


I, From the stem of the participle? in tus or sus: 


cant-6, are, to sing, from cantus from cand, fo sing? 
capt-6, are, to snatch, “ captus ‘““ capio, to take, 
dat-6, are, to give often, vee catus = ido; to give. 
habit-6, are, to inhabit, “habitus “ habed, to have. 


quatio, to shake. 
terred, to frighten. 


quass-6, are, to shake violently, “  quassus 
territ-d, are, to frighten often, “  territus 


Il. From the present stem, by adding td and changing the preceding 
vowel toi, if not already in that form: 4 


agi-to, dre, to shake, from ago, to move, lead. 
clami-t6, dre, to shout often, ss clamé, to shout. 
rogi-td, are, to ask eagerly, ay rogo, to ask, 
voci-t6, are, to call often, vocd, to call. 
voli-t6, dre, to flit about, s vol6, to fly. 


Norte 1.—Frequentatives are sometimes formed from other frequentatives:5 cantito, 
‘to sing often,’ from canto from cand; dictito, ‘to say often,’ from dicto from dico. 

Nore 2.—A few derivatives in essd and issd also occur. They are intensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation: facid, 
Jacess0, ‘to do earnestly’; incipid, incipissd, ‘to begin eagerly.’ 

1. OrnerR Examptes are— 

Dicto, ‘to say often,’ from dics, ‘to say’; spectd, ‘to behold,’ from specia, 
“to look at’; jactito, ‘to do often,’ from facid, ‘to do,’ ‘make’; imperito, 
‘to command often,’ from imperd, ‘to command’; rapt, ‘to snatch,’ from 
rapto, ‘to seize.’ 

887. IncEptivEs or INCHOATIVES denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in sco : 


1 Either directly or through the medium of nouns, adjectives, or participles. 

2 They are thus strictly denominatives (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 
the participle in tws or sus, may form frequentatives after the analogy of transitive 
verbs: cursd, dre, ‘to run about,’ formed as if from cursus from currd, ‘to run’; ven- 
tito, dre, ‘to come often,’ formed as if from ventus, from vento, ‘to come.’ 

3 Remember that the stem of the participle ends ino; thus cantus = canto-s. Ob- 
serve, therefore, that the verb canto, ‘I sing,’ is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding ja to canta, the original stem of 
cantus, making canta-ja, cantajo, cantad, canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

. 4 The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
to was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in many 
cases ¢ preceded, the stem-vowel finally took this form before the suflix 40; see Corssen, 
II., p. 297. 

5 Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use: dctitd, ‘to act often, as if from 
acto, not in use, from ago; scriptito, ‘to write often,’ as if from scr?ptd, not in use, 
from scribd, 
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gel-a-scs, to begin to freeze, from gel-d, a-re, to Sreeze. 
cal-é -scd, to become warm, se cal-e6, é-re, to be warm. 
rub-é-sco, to grow red, x rub-e6, é-re, to be red, 
vir-6-sco, to grow green, a vir-e0, B-re, to be green. 
trem-i-scé, to begin to tremble, ef trem-6, - e-re, to tremble, 
obdorm-i-scd, to fall asleep, S obdorm-id, i-re, to sleep. 


338. DesmpeRaTIVES denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth conjugation, and end in turio or suris: 
par-turid, ire, 0 strive to bring forth, from  parid, to bring forth. 
é-surid, Ire, to desire to eat, § edo, to eat. 

83839, DounvrTrves denote a feeble action.? They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illo: 

cant-illo, to sing feebly, from canto, to sing. 
conscrib-ill6, to scribble, o conscribo, 0 wrete. 


Norz.—For the DerIvaTIon oF ADVEEBS, see 304. 


SECTION III. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


840. New words may be formed— 
I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning: 


Rés piblica, réspiblica, republic; agri cultira, agricultira, agriculture ; 
juris cinsultus, juriscénsultus, lawyer, one skilled in the law; quem ad mo- 
dum, quemadmodum, in what way—lt., to what measure. 

Notr.—These are compounds only in form. The separate words retain in a great 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning, and may in fact be written separately. 
Rés publica is the approved form. Other examples of this class are: légis-ldtor, law- 
giver; pater-familias, father of a family; sendtws-consultwm, decree of the senate; hac- 
tenus, thus far; saepe-nwmerd, often in number; bene-facid, to do well, benefit; male- 
dico, to revile; satis-facid, to satisfy, do enough for; animum-ad-vertd, anim-ad-verto, 
to notice, turn the mind to, 


Il. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an inflected word, 
generally with some change of meaning: 


Ad-sum, to be present ; dé-pdnd, to lay down 3 re-pdnd, to replace ; é-dised, 
to learn by heart 5 dm-memor, unmindful ; per-facilis, very easy ; prd-consul, 


1 These are the only desideratives in common use, but a few others occur: cénd-turid, 
‘to desire to dine,’ from cénd, ‘to dine’; émp-turid, ‘to desire to purchase, from emd, 
‘to purchase’; nizp-turid, ‘to desire to marry, from nzbd, ‘to marry.’ They were prob- 
ably formed originally through the medium ofa yerbal noun in éor or sor (326, foot-note 
2): thus, c?nd, cénd-tor, ‘one who dines’; cénd-tor-i-re = cind-tur-i-re (o changed to 
1), ‘to desire to dine’; emd, émp-tor, ‘a purchaser’; émp-tor-ire = émp-tur-i-re, ‘to 
desire to purchase.’ 

2 Probably denominatives formed from yerb-stems through diminutive verbal nouns. 
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proconsul, one acting for a consul; énter-regnum, interregnum, an interval 
between two reigns. 


Ill. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional suffixes when needed: * 

gni-color, fire-colored ; grandi-aevo-s,! grand-aevus, a, um, of great age ; 
omni-potent-s, omnipotéens, omnipotent ; mdgno-animo-s, magnanimus, a, um, 
great-souled ; ¢wbi-cen, trumpeter ; arti-fec-s, artifex, artificer; alio-qui, ali- 
quis,? any one. 

1. In the first element of the compound observe— 

1) That the stem-yowel generally takes the form of ¢. capro-corno-s, 
capri-cornus ; tuba-cen, tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume z+ hondr-t-fico-s, honorificus, 
a, wm, honorable. 


3) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel: mdgno-animus, 
magnanimus. 


2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of the second element 
generally remain unchanged in the compound; see examples above. But 
observe—- 

1) That they are sometimes slightly changed: acquo-nocti, aequt-noctio-m,3 
acqguinoctium, equinox; multa-forma, multi-formis, with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : twb-cen (cen = can, the root of cand, to sing), trumpeter; 
leti-fer (fer, root of ferd, to bear), death-bearing. 

Norr.—The words classed under II. and III. are regarded as real compounds, but 
those under III. best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of genuine compounds, as 
they are formed from compound stems and haye a meaning which could not be expressed 
by the separate words. Thus, mdgnus animus means a great soul, but mdgnanimus 
means having a great soul.4 


841. In Compounp Novuns, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stem from a verbal root: 


arti-fex, artist, from arti-fac in ars and facio. 
capri-cornus, capricorn, et capro-cornu ‘“ caper ‘“ cornu. 
aequi-noctium, eguinoz, Z aequo-nocti “ aequus “ nox. 
né-m6, nobody, “© ne-homon “ né “homo. 
pro-nodmen, pronoun, § pro-ndmen “ prod “ ndmen. 


1 Thus ¢gni-color is formed by the union of two stems without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-aevu-s, the suffix s is added to the stem grandaevo, compounded of grandt 
and aevd. 

2 Literally, any other one. 

3 Ti, the stem-ending of now, becomes 1i6, to which is added the nominative-ending mm. 

4 Class II. occupies a position intermediate between J. and IIT. Some compounds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct from that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others haye simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 
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1. Compounps in ex, dex, fex, cen, cida, and cola deserve special 
notice: : 

Réemo-ex, réemex,' oarsman ; jus-dex, judex,' judge ; arti-fex, artist ; tibda- 
cen, tibi-cen,? flute-player ; homon-cida, homi-cida,? manslayer ; agri-cola,$ 
husbandman, one who tills the soil. 

Notz.— Zz (for ag-s) is from the root ag in agd, to drive, impel; dew (for dic-s), 
from dic in dicd, to make known; few (for fac-s), from fac in facid, to make; cen, from 
can in cand, to sing; cida (for caed-a), from caed in caedd, to cut, slay; cola (for col-a), 
from col in cold, to cultivate. 

342. In Compounp ApgrEcTIvEs, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root: 


léti-fer, death-bearing, from éti-fer in létum and ferd. 
magn-animus, magnanimous, “ magno-animo “ magnus “ animus. 
per-facilis, very easy, “  per-facili “ per “facilis. 


1. Compounds in ceps, fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and volus deserve 
notice: 

Parti-ceps, taking part; awri-fen, gold-bearing ; ammi-ger, carrying arms; 
jati-dicus, predicting fate; miri-ficus, causing wonder; bene-volus, well- 
wishing. 

Norz.—Ceps (for cap-s) is from the root cap in capid, to take; fer, from fer in ferd, 
to bear; ger, from ger in gerd, to carry; dicus (for dic-o-s), from dic in dicd, to make 
known; jicus (for fac-o-s), from fac in facto, to make; volus (for vol-o-s), from vol in 
#016, to wish. 

348. Compounp Nouns and ApJrcTIvEs are divided according 
to signification into three classes: 

I. DrrerminativE Comprounps, in which the second part is qualified by 
the first : 

Inter-réx, interrex ; meri-diés,s midday 3 bene-volus, well-wishing ; per- 
magnus, very great ; in-dignus, unworthy. 

I. Ossective Comrounns, in which the second part is limited by the 
first as object : 

Prin-ceps, taking the first place ; belli-ger, waging war; ju-dex, judge, 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice ; homz-cida, one who slays a man; 
agri-cola, one who tills the field, See other examples in 342, 1. 


III. Possrsstve Compounns, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig- 


1 0 is dropped in rémea, and s in jadex; see 27%; 36, 3, note 3. 
2 A, weakened to 7, unites with the preceding ¢, forming 7. 

3 W dropped, and o weakened to Zz; see 36, 8, note 8. 

4 The stem-vowel o of agro is weakened to 7, agri j see 22, 

§ From medius and diés, 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed by some person or thing, and are 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing : 

Aeni-pés, having bronze feet ;1 celert-pes, swift-tooted ; dli-pés, wing-foot- 
ed, having wings for feet ; mdyn-onimus, having a great soul; Gn-animus, 
having one mind; long-aevus, of great age, having a long life. 

344, Compounp VeERzBs.—Verbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs: ? 

Ab-e6, to go away ; ex-e0, to go out; prdd-ed, to go forth; con-vocd, to call 
together ; dé-cidd, to fall off; prac-dicd, to foretell; re-daed, to lead back ; 
re-ficto, to repair, to make anew. 

1. Facio and ft0 may also unite with verbal stems in e: 

Cale-factd, to make warm}; cale-f20, to be made warm, become warm; 
labe-facid, to cause to totter; pate-facid, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: 

Mani mittd or manii-mittd, to emancipate, let go from the hand; satis 
Sacto or satis-facio, to satisfy, do enough for; animum ad-vertd or anim-ad- 
verto, to notice, turn the mind to. 

3. Verbs in fied and facto, like the following, are best explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : 4 

Aedi-ficd, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-ficd,4 to enlarge; cale-factd, to 
make warm, from cale-factus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes : 

1) Short @ and e generally become 7: habed, ad-hibeo; tened, con-tined. But a 
sometimes becomes e or uw: carpd, dé-cerpo,; calcd, con-culcd, 

2) Ae becomes 72; caedd, in-cido. 

8) Aw generally becomes 6 or %: plaudd, ew-plidd; claudo, in-clido, 

5. Form anp Meanrne or Prepositions 1n Composition.—The following 
facts are added for reference: 

A, ab, abs.—1l. Form: @ before m and v, and sometimes before 7; abs 
before c, g, ¢, and, with the loss of 0, also before p°; au in au-ferd and au- 
Sugio; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels.—2. Mxanine: 
(1) ‘away,’ ‘ off’: d-mitto, to send away ; abs-condo, to hide away ; as-porto, 


1 Observe the force of the compound. <Aenus pés means a brazen foot, but aeni-pés 
means having brazen fect ; see also 340, III, note. 

2 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs, as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

3 Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles a0, ex, etc., away, 
out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are auviliary 
to the case-endings; see 307, foot-note. 

4 In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 

5 As abs-pelld, as-pelld, to drive away. 
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to carry off; au-fugid, to flee away ; ab-sum, to be away ; ab-e0, to go away; 
ab-jicid or ab-icio,! to throw away; (2) in adjectives, generally negative : 
d-méens, without mind, frantic; ab-similis, unlike. 

Ad.—1. Form: ad before vowels, and before }, d, 7, h, 7, m, 2, 7, and 2, 
sometimes before g, 7,7, and s, rarely before p and ¢; d assimilated before 
ce, generally before p and ¢, and sometimes before g, J, g, 7, and sy gener- 
ally dropped before gn, sc, sp, and sf.2—2. Meanine: ‘to,’ ‘toward,’ ‘to 
one’s self’; ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ ‘by’; ‘besides’: ad-diicd, to lead to; ac-cida, 
to fall to, happen; ad-moved, to move toward; ac-cipio, to receive, take to 
one’s self; ac-cingd, to gird on; ad-latro or al-latrd, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near; ad-std or a-std, to stand near, to stand by; ad-disco, 
to learn besides. 

Ante.—1. Form: unchanged except in anti-cipd, ‘to take beforehand,’ 
and) in composition with std. ante-std or anti-std, to stand before.—2. Mran- 
ine: ‘before,’ ‘beforehand’: ante-currd, to run before; azte-habed, to prefer 
—lit., to have or hold before. 

Circum.—1l. Form: generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of ed, to go: civeum-ed or cireu-ed, to go around.—2, Mran- 
ine: ‘around,’ ‘about’: czcum-mitto, to send around. 

Com.:—1. Form: com before b, m, p ; co before vowels,t A, and gn ;* con 
or col before Z, cor before 7; con before the other consonants.—2. Mran- 
InG: (1) ‘together,’ ‘ with,’ in various senses: com-b2h0, to drink together ; 
com-mittd, to let go together ; co-ed, to go together 3 col-loguor, to talk with; 
con-fligo, to contend with; (2) ‘completely,’ ‘thoroughly’: cén-jicid, to com- 
plete, make completely; con-citd, to rouse thoroughly; cdn-simd, to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con-dénsus, very dense. 

E, ex.—l. Form: ex before vowels and before c, h, P,® q, 8,7 ¢, and with 
assimilation before 7,8 @ before the other consonants.°—2. Meanie: (1) 
‘out,’ ‘forth,’ ‘ without,’ implying ‘freedom from’: exr-e0, to go out, go forth ; 
ex-cido, to fall out; é-dd, to put forth; ex-sanguis, without blood, bloodless ; 
ex-onero, to unload, disburden ; (2) ‘thoroughly,’ ‘ completely,’ ‘ successful- 
ly’: ex-a76, to burn up ; @discd, to learn by heart; ef-jicto, to effect, do suc- 
cessfully ; @dirus, very hard. 

In.—1. Form: 7 sometimes assimilated before 7, often before m1 and 7; 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 20. 

2 Sometimes retained: ad-gnéscd or d-gndscd; ad-std or a-std. 

3 An earlier form for cwm. 

* A contraction often takes place: co-agd, cd-gd. Com is sometimes retained before 
é or @, and co or con is used before t= ji: com-edd, com-itor, co-icid or con-icid = 
con-ticio or con-jicid ; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

5 C6 also appears in cd-nectd, cd-nived, cd-nitor, and cd-nibium, 

6 But é-poto and é-potus; ea-scendo or é-scendo. 

7 Sis sometimes dropped after w: exspectd or ex-pecto. 

® Chefore f is not recommended; ¢/-ferd is better than ec-ferd. 

® But ea-léa. 


*° Im is the approved form before b, p, and m, especially in im-perdtor, im-pero, and 
im-perium. 
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often changed to m before } and p ; in other situations unchanged.—2. _Muan- 
ING: ‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘against’: 7é-cold, to dwell in; én-e, to go 
into ; ¢m-migro, to move into; ¢n-nitor, to lean on; én-tueor, to look at; 
tr-rided, to laugh at; wm-pagnd, to fight against. 

Inter.—1. Form: unchanged, except in zntel-lego, to understand.—2. 
Muanine: ‘between,’ sometimes involving interruption, ‘ together’: énter- 
vento, to come between, intervene; dnter-dico, to abe interdict ; dnter- 
necto, to tie together. 

Ob.—1. Form: 6 assimilated before c, 7, g, and p; dropped in o-mitto, 
to omit, and in operdé, to cover; in other situations generally unchanged.2— 
2. Muantne: (1) ‘ before,’ ‘in the way,’ ‘toward,’ ‘against,’ especially of an 
obstruction or opposition + of-ferd, to bring before ; 0b-st0, to stand in the way ; 
oc-curro, to run toward, run to meet; op-pugnd, to attack, fight against; (2) 
‘down,’ ‘completely’: oc-cidd, to cut down, kill; op-primod, to press down, 
to overwhelm, 

Per.—l. Form: generally unchanged, but 7 is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore 7,3 and is dropped before 7 in compounds of jurd, as pé-jerd,4 to swear 
falsely.—2. Mranrye: ‘through,’ ‘thoroughly,’ sometimes in a bad sense with 
the idea of breaking through, disregarding « per-lego, to read through; per- 
disco, to learn thoroughly ; per-jidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

Post.—l. Foru: unchanged, except in pd-mérium, the open space on 
either side of the city-wall, and pés-merididnus,® of the afternoon.—2. Mnan- 
ine: ‘after,’ ‘behind’: post-abed, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

Prod, prod.—i. Form: prod is the usual form, both before vowels and 

’ before consonants; prod, the original form, is retained in a few words before 
vowels.s—2, Muanine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘before,’ ‘for’: pr ad-00, to go 
forth or forward; pré-currd, to run forward; prd-pignd, to fight in front of, 
fight for; pro-hibed, to hold aloof, i. e., out of one’s reach, hence to prohibit ; 
pro-nvitto, to send forth, to hold out as a promise, to promise. 

Sub.—1. Form: 0 assimilated before c, /, 7, and p, and often before m 
and 7; dropped before sp, in other situations unchanged. The form szds, 
shortened to sws, occurs in a few words: sus-cipid, sus-pendd.—2, Mranrne: 
‘under,’ ‘down,’ ‘from under,’ ‘up’; ‘in place of,’ ‘secretly’; ‘somewhat,’ 
‘slightly ?:7 swb-e0, to go under; swb-labor, to slip down; sub-dacd, to draw 
from under, withdraw ; sws-cipid, to undertake; sws-cito, to lift up, arouse ; 


1 It is used in several compounds referring to death: inter-ed, to die; tnter-jicio, 
to kill. 
2 Obs seems to occur in a few werds: obs-oléscd, os-tendo for obs-tendo (6 dropped), 
though these words are sometimes otherwise explained; thus 0b-soléscd, as a compound 
_ of soléscd from soled. 
3 As per-legd, pel-lego; per-licid, pel-licid; but per is preferable. 
4 For per-juro. 
5 Post-merididnus is also used; p6-merididnus is not approved, though it occurs. 
6 Asin prod-e0, prod-igd, prod-igus, and before ¢ in the compound of sum. prod- 
_ 68, prod-est, etc. 
7 Mostly in adjectives : sub-absurdus, somewhat absurd ; swb-dolus, somewhat crafty ; 
sub-impudéens, apse impudent; sub-invisws, somewhat odious, 
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sub-stétud, to put in place of, to substitute; sub-ripio, to take away secretly ; 
sub-rided, to smile, laugh slightly ; swb-dificilis, somewhat difficult. 

Trains.—l. Form: it generally drops s before s, and it often drops ns 
before d, j,1 1, m, my it is otherwise unchanged.—2. Muanine: ‘across,’ 
‘through,’ ‘completely’: trdns-currd, to run across ; trd-dicd, to lead across; 
tran-silid, to leap across; trdns-igo, to transact; to finish, do completely or 
thoroughly—iz., to drive through. 


6. Form AND MEANING OF THE INSEPARABLE PREpositions.—The follow- 
ing facts are added for reference: 


Ambi, amb.?—1. Fors: amb before vowels; ambi, am, or an,? before 
consonants.—2. Mxranine: ‘around,’ ‘on both sides,’ ‘in two directions’: 
amb-io,4 to go round; amb-igd, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; am-putd, to cut around or off; an-guird, to search round. 

Dis, di.—l. Form: dis beforec, p, g,t, before s followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before *, but dir for dis before a vowel or A, di in most 
other situations ; but both dis and dé occur before 7,5—2. Mranrne: ‘apart,’ 
‘asunder,’ ° ‘between,’ sometimes negative? and sometimes intensive + dis- 
tined, to hold apart ; di-diicd, to lead apart, divide ; di7-fugio, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dir-imd, to take in pieces, destroy ; dis-sentiod, to 
think differently, dissent; di-jadicod, to judge between; dis-pliced, to dis- 
please, not to please; dzf-jicilis, difficult, not easy ; di-laudo, to praise highly. 

In.—1. Form: 2 dropped before gn, otherwise like the preposition én. 
—2. Mnanine: ‘not,’ ‘un’: 2-gndscd, not to know, not to recollect, to* par- 
don; @m-memor, unmindful ; 2u-¢micus, unfriendly. 

Por, for port.s—l. Form: 7 assimilated before 7 ands, in other situa- 
tions, por.—2. Meranine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘near’: pol-liceor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise; pos-sided, to possess 3° por-rigd, to hold out ov forth, to offer. 

Red, re.—1. Form: red before vowels, before i, and in red-do; re in 
other situations.—2. Mzanine: ‘back,’ ‘again,’ ‘in return’: 1° red-ed, to go 
back; re-ficto, to repair, make again ; ved-amd, to love in return. 

Séd,11 sé.—1. Form: séd before vowels; sé before consonants.—2. Mman- 
Inc: ‘apart,’ ‘aside’: sé-cédd, to go apart, secede ; sé-pdnd, to put aside or apart. 

Nore,—For the Composition of Adverbs, see 304, I., 2; 304, I1., 1, note; 
304, IV., note 2. 


1 Or before i =/7 or ji; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

2 Compare amb0, both, and dui, around, on both sides. 

3 An before c, q, 7, and 4. 

4 For amb-eo. 

5 Dis-jungo, di-jidico. 

® Both literally ‘apart’ in respect to place or position, and figuratively ‘apart’ in 
sentiment or opinion. 

7 Especially in adjectives: dis-par, unequal; dis-s¢mitis, unlike. 

8 Greek mopri, mpori, mpds, to, toward, see Curtius, 381. 

® To sit near and so to control. 

10 Sometimes negative, not, wn-: re-signd, to unseal; re-cludo, to open. 

1 Probably an old ablative of sw? and identical with sed, but. 
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I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 


845, Synrax treats of the construction of sentences. 


846. A sentence is a combination of words expressing either a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 

847. A SmmeLe SENTENCE expresses a single thought: 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cie. 

348, A Complex SENTENCE expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts: 

Donec eris felix, multds numerabis amicis, so long as you shall be prosper- 
ous, you will number many friends. Ovid. 


Nore 1.—In this example two simple sentences—(1) ‘vow will be prosperous, and 
(2) ‘ you will number many friends’—are so united that the first only specifies the time 
of the second: You will number many friends (when ?), so long as you shall be pros- 
_ perous. The parts thus united are called Clauses or Members. 

Norsr 2.—The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
multos numerdbis amicds—is called the Principal or Independent Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it—donec eris feliw—is called the Subordinate or De- 
pendent Clause. 

849, A CompounD SENTENCE expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts: 

Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are- shaded. Verg. 


850, A DecLaRraTIve SENTENCE has the form of an assertion: 

Miltiadés acctsdtus est, Iiltiades was accused. Nep. 

851. An InTERRoGATIVE SENTENCE has the form of a ques- 
tion: 

Quis loquitur, who speaks? Ter. Quis non paupertatem extiméscit, 
who does not fear poverty? Cic. Quid ais, what do you say? Ter. Ec- 
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quid animadvertis silentium, do you not notice the silence? Cic. Qualis est - 
dratid, what kind of an oration is it? Cic. Quot sunt, how many are there? 
Plaut. Ubi sunt, where are they? Cie. Ubinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are we? ? Cic. Visne fortiam experiri meam, do you wish to try 
my fortune? Cie, Nonne nobilitari volunt, do they not abish to be renowned ? 
Cie. Num igitur peccamus, are we then at Gaul ? Cie. 

1, Inrerrocative Worps.—Interrogative sentences generally contain some 
interrogative word—cither an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles:2 -ne, ndnne, num » see examples above. 

Norn 1.—Questions with -ne ask for information: Scribitne, ‘is he writing?’ We 
is sometimes appended to wtrwm, num, or an, without affecting their meaning, and some- 
times inserted in the clause after wtrum - 

Numne ferre arma débuérunt, owght they to have borne arms? Cic. Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, shall i be silent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

Nore 2.—Questions with nénne expect the answer yes: None scribit, ‘is he not 
writing?’ 

Norte 3.—Questions with nwim expect the answer no: Num scribit, ‘is he writing?’ 

Nore 4.—For questions with an, see 353, note 4, 

2. The particle -ve is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon which the ques- 
tion especially turns; appended to nén, it forms ndnne 

Visne experiri, do you wisn to try? Cic. Tine id veritus es, did you fear this? 
Cie. Omnisne peciinia solita est, has ALL the money been paid? Cic. Hocinest 
(= hocine est) officium patris, 7s rn1s the duty of a father? Ter. Unquamne vidisti, 
have you EVER seen? Cic. Nonne yolunt, do they Not wish? Cic. 

3. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 
discourse : 

Créditis, do you believe? Verg. Ego non potero, shall I not be able? Cie. 

4, An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, often occurs in inter- 
rogative sentences : 

Quod genus tandem est istud gliriae, what kind of glory is that, pray? Cic. 

Norsz 1.—Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 

Numnam haec audivit, did he hear this, pray? Ter. 


Novr 2.—For Two Interrogatives in the same clause, and for an Interrogative with 
tantus, see 454, 3 and 4. 


352, Answers.—Instead of replying to a question of fact with. 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prédrsus, vérd, and the like, 
or if negative, with nén: 

Dixitne causam, did he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cic. Pos- 
sumusne titi esse, can we be safe? Non possumus, we can not. Cic. 


1 Eequid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become in 
effect a mere particle with the force of nonne. 

2 See 311, 8, foot-note. 

® See 27, note, 
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Norz 1.—Sometimes the simple particle is used—aflirmatively, sind, etiam, ita, vara, 
rerté, etc.; negatively, ndn, minimé, ete. 

Vénitne, has he come? Non, no. Plaut. 

Nore 2.—Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatic word, some equi- 
valent expression is used : > 

Tuam véstem détraxit tibi, did he strip of your coat? Factum, he did—lit., done, 
for 7¢ was done. Ter. 


358. DovusiE or DisJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS offer a choice or alter- 
native, and generally take one of the following forms : 


1. The first clause has uwtrwm or -ne, and the second an: 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, 7s that your fault or ours? Cie, 
Romamne venid an hic maned, do J go to Rome, or do I remain here? Cie. 


2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has an, or anne: 


Eloquar an sileam, shall J utter it, or keep silence? Verg. Gabinio dicam 
anne Pompéio, to Gabinius, shall I say, or to Pompey? Cie. 


Nore 1.—Other forms are rare.! 

Nore 2.—Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -7e in the first 
clause and an in the second: 

Utrum, taceamne, an praedicem, which, shall I be silent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

Nors 3.—When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving ann6dn or necne: : 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words or not? Cic. 

Notsr 4.—By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with wn, 
in the sense of ov, implying a negative answer : 

An hoe timémus, o7 do we fear this? Liv. 

Nore 5.—Disjunctive questions sometimes haye three or more members: 2 

Gabini6d anne Pompéié an utrique, to Gabinius, or Pompey, or both? Cic. 

Notr 6.—Disjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
distinguished— 

1) From such single questions as inquire whether either alternative is true: 

Sdlem dicam aut linam deum, shatl/ I call the sun or the moon a god ?3 Cic. 

2) From two separate questions, introduced respectively by nwm, implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying an affirmative answer: 

Num furis? an lidis mé? are you mad? or do you not rather mock me? Hor. 


854, An ImerRAtivE SentTENcE has the form of a command, 
exhortation, or entreaty: 

Justitiam cole, cultivate justice. Cic. 

8355. An ExcuaMAtory SENTENCE has the form of an exclama- 
tion: 


Reliquit qués virds, what men he has left! Cie. 


1 Thus, in Vergil, -7e occurs in both clauses, also -ne in the first with sew in the sec- 
ond. In Horace, -ne occurs in the second clause with no particle in the first. 

2 Cicero, in his oration Prd Domd, xxii., 57, has a question of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by wérwm and each of the others by an, 

% Observe that in this sense awit, not an, is used. 
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Nors 1.—Maeny sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, or ad- 
verbs may be so spoken as to become exclamatory : 
Quibus gaudiis exsultabis, in what joys will you exult! Cio. 
Norn 2.—Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatory. 
* Note 3.—Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 


Il. ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 


856. The Smee SENTENCE in its MOST SIMPLE FORM consists 
of two distinct parts, expressed or implied: 

1. The Supszct, or that of which it speaks; 

2. The Prepicats, or that which is said of the subject: 


Cluilius moritur, Cluilius dies. Liv. 


857. The SureLe SENTENCE in its MOST EXPANDED FORM con- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers: 


In his castris Cluilius, Albanus réx, moritur, Clwilius, the Alban king 
dies in this camp.2 Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the Principal or 
Essential elements; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex: 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 359. 


358. The Smieie Supsect of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as a noun :* 


Rac décrévit, the king decreed. Nep. go scribs, I write. Cic. Ibam, 
ZI was walking. Hor. Vicimus, we have conquered. Cic. Video idem valet, 
the word video has the same meaning. Quint. 


859. The Compiex Sussect consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 


Populus Romanus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Cluilius réx 
moritur, Clwilius tan xine dies. Liv. Rex Rutulorum, the king or THE 
Rorori. Liv. Liber dé officiis, the book on putTiEs. Cic. 

Norer 1.—The subject is thus modified— 

1) By an apsectiye: Populus Romanus. 

2) By a NouN IN ApposiTron : Cluilius 7éa, 

3) By a @enrTIVE: Réx Rutulorwm. 

4) By a NoUN WiTH A PREPOSITION: Liber dé officits. 


1 Here Clwilius is the subject, and mcoritur the predicate. 

2 Here Cluilius, Albdnus réw, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
his castris moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

3 A pronominal] subject is always contained or implied in the personal ending. Thus 
m in 7da-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. See 
also 247; 368, 2, foot-note, 


ae 
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Norz 2,—A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is called an Appositive; as Cluilius réw, ‘ Clui- 
lius the king.’ 

Norz 3.—Any noun may be modified like the subject. 

Notr 4.—S8ometimes adverbs occur as modifiers of nouns: * 

Non ignari sumus ante malorum, we are not ignorant of past misfortunes. 
Verg. 

860. The SimeLe PREDICATE must be either a verb, or the 
copula swm with a noun or adjective : 


Miltiadés esé ucciisdtus, Miltiades was accuseD. Nep. Ti es testis, you ARE A 
witness. Cic. Fortiina cweca cst, fortune 1s BLIND, Cic. 

Norte 1.—Like swm, several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate; sce 362, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predi- 
eate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

Nore 2.—Sum with an adverd sometimes forms the predicate : 

Omnia récté sunt, all things are rieut. Cic. 


361. The Complex PREDICATE consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers: 

Miltiadés Athénds liberavit, Miltiades liberated Atunns. Nep. Labort 
student, they devote themselves To LABoR. Caes. Mé rogavit sententiam, he 
asked MB My opinion. Cic. Pons tter hostibus dedit, the bridge furnished 
A PASSAGE TO THE ENEMY, Liy. Bella féliciter gessit, he wayed wars svuc- 
CESSFULLY. Cic. Jn his castris moritur, he dies (where?) un THIs camp. Liv. 
Vere convénére, they assembled (when?) in THE spRiInG. Liv. 


1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified— 

1) By an Acousative: Athénds liberavit. 

2) By a Dative: Labori student. 

8) By two Accusatives: JZé rogavit sententiam. 

4) By an Accusative and a Dative: Iter hostibus dedit. 

5) By an Apvers: Séliciter gessit. 

6) By an ApvrerBiat Purase: Jn his castris moritur. 

Nore 1.—Still other modifiers occur with special predicates; see 406, 409, 410, 
A422. 

Nore 2.—No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only trans?- 
tive verbs admit an Accusative (371); only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, I.); 
and only special verbs, two Accusatives (374). 

2. A Prepicate Noun is modified like the subject: 

Haec virtiis omnium est régina virtitum, this virtue is the queen OF ALL 
virtTuEs. Cie. See also 359, notes 1 and 8. 

8. A Prepicare ApsEcrive is modified— 

1) By an Apvers: Satis himilis est, he ds surricientity fwmble. Liv. 

2) By an Ostiaup Case: Avidi /audis fuérunt, they were desirous OF PRAISE. 
Cic. Omni aefdti mors est comminis, death is common TO EVERY AGE, Cic. 
Digni sunt amicitid, they are worthy or wrrmnpsuie. Cic. 

Norr.—Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 

Eques Romanus satis litteratus, @ Roman knight sufictently literary. Cic, 
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CHAPTER II 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 


SHELDON. EL: 
AG Ree vie Ne BO IN ©eUeN Se 
RULE I.—Predicate Nouns.! 


362, A noun predicated of another noun denoting the 
same person or thing agrees with it in CasE:” 

Bratus cvstos$ libertatis fuit, Brutus was the evarpian of liberty. Livy. 
Servius vex est décliratus, Servius was declared xine. Liv. Orestem sé esse 
dixit, he said that he was Onmstes. Cic. See 360, note 1. 

Norx.—This rule applies also to nouns predicated of pronouns: * 

Ego sum nintius, [am a messenger. Liy. 

1, A Predicate Noun with different forms for different genders must 
agree in GENDER as well as in CasE: 

Usus magister > est, experience 7s AN INsTRUcTOR. Cic. Historia est ma- 
gistra® (not magister), history is AN INSTRUOTRESS. Cic. 

2. Prepicate Nouns are most frequent with the following verbs: 

1) With swm and a few intransitive verbs—2uvado, exsisio, appared, and 
the like: 

Homo magnus evaserat, he had become (turned out) A GREAT MAN. Cic. 
Exstitit eindex libertatis, he became (stood forth) THE DEFENDER of liberty. 
Cie. See also examples under the rule. 

2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, es- 
teeming, and the like: 

Servius véxv est déclaratus, Servius was declared xine, Liv. Mundus eizd- 
tds existimatur, the world is regarded as A sTATE. Cic. 


Nortr 1.—In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom after verbs of a 
great variety of significations. Thus with awdid = appellor: 

Réx audisti, you have been called KING; i. e., have heard yourself so called, Hor. 
Ego divim ineédé régina, I walk as QUEEN of the gods. Verg. 


1 For convenience of reference, the 2z/es will be presented in a body on page 324, 

2 For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

° In these examples custds, réx, and Orestem are all predicate nouns, and agree in 
ease respectively with Britus, Servius, and sé (536). 

4 As all substantive pronouns have the construction of nouns; see 182. 

5 Observe that in wsws magister esi, the masculine form, magister, is used to agree 
in gender with wus; while in historia est magistra, the feminine form, magistra, is 
used to agree in gender with historia, 
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Nor 2.—¥or Predicate Accusative, see 3'73, 1. 

Nore 3,—The Dative of the object for which (390), prd with the Ablative, and ocd 
or nwmero (or in numero) with the Genitive, are often kindred in force to Predicate 
Nouns: esti, pro hoste, locd hostis, nwmerd (or én numerd) hostiwm, ‘for an enemy,’ 
or ‘as an enemy’: 


Fuit omnibus bond, 7 was A BENEFIT (lit., FoR A BENEFIT) fo all. Cic. Sicilia 
nobis pro aerdrio fuit, Sicily was A TREASURY (FOR A TREASURY) for us. Cie. Quaes- 
tori parentis locd fuit, he was A PARENT (lit., IN THE PLACE OF A PARENT) fo the questor. 
Cie. Is tibi parentis numero fuit, he was A Parent to you. Cic. See also Predi- 
cate Genitive, 401, 

8. Prepicare Nouns are used not only with finite verbs, but also with 
INFINITIVES and ParticipLEs, and sometimes without verb or participle: 

Déclaratus réx Numa, Numa having been declared xine. Livy. Caninid 
cinsule, Caninius BEING CONSUL. Cic. See 434, also Orestem under the rule. 

Nore 1.—Foer a PreproaAte Nominative after the INriInitIvE esse, see 536, 2, 1). 

Nore 2,.—For an Iyrrnirive or a CLavse instead ofa Predicate Noun; see 539; 501. 


RULE Ii.—Appositives. 

863. An Appositive agrees in Casn with the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies: 

Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius THE wine dies. Liv. Urbés Harthago 
atque Numantia, the cities CartHace and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
foederatam civitdtem, expignivit, he took Saguntum, an allied town. Liv. 
See 359, note 2. 

‘1, An Appositive with different forms for different genders must agree 
in GENDER as well as in CasE: 

Cluilius 7@z,! Cluilius Tue xine. Liv. Venus regina,’ Venus THE QUEEN. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb: 

Hostis? hostem occidere volui, 7, aN ENEMY, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 

8. Appositives are kindred in force— 

1) Generally to R=xarrve clauses: 

Cluilius r2z, Cluclius (who was) Tun Kine. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other SuBorpmnATe clauses,3as TEMPORAL, ConcEssivy, ete.: 

Durius puer didicit, Furius learned wunn Hb WAS A BOY or AS A Boy. Cic. 
Janius aedem dictdtor dédicavit, Junius dedicated the temple WHEN DICTATOR. 
Liv. 

4, By Synusts4—a CONSTRUCTION ACCORDING TO SENSE: 


. 


1 See 362, 1, foot-note. ‘ 

2 Hostis agrees with ego, implied in volu?, ‘I wished’; see 358, foot-note. 
8 This construction is sometimes called Adverbial Apposition, 

4 See Figures of Speech, 636, IV., 4. 
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1) Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- 
noun implied in them: 

Tua ipsius’ amicitia, your own friendship. Cic. Meum sdlius peccitum, 
my fault atone. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name IN MY ABSENCE. Cic. 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 425), with 
or without a preposition: 

Albae constitérunt in urbe opportind,? they halted at Alba, A CONVENIENT 
city. Cic. Corinthi, Achdiae wrbe, at Corinth, a crry of Achaia. Tac. 


5, Chauses.—A noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause, 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun: 

Nos, zd? quod débet, patria délectat, our country delights us, as it ought. 
Cic. Omnés interfici jassit, miznimentum’ ad praeséns, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, A MEANS OF PROTECTION for the present. Tac. For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 3; 501, III. 

864. PartitrvE Appostrion.—The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts: 

Duo régés, de bello, hie pace, civitatem auxérunt, two kings advanced the 
state, THE FORMER by war, the LATTER by peace. Livy. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
réegest Aegypti, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, RuLERS of Egypt. Liv. 


Se CE ONG I: 


GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. 


865. Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows : 


I. Nominative, Case of the Subject. 
If. Vocative, Case of Address. 
III. Accusative, Case of Direct Object. 
IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object. 
V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 
VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations.*® 


1 Tpsius agrees with tu? (of you) involved in twa; sdlius and absentis, with mei 
involved in mewm. The Genitive of ipse, sdlus, inws, and omnis is often thus used. 

2 Asa Locative Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there is no special irrecu- 
larity here, and in urbe opportiind may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb: 
‘They halted at Alba, at a convenient city” Thus explained, it is not an appositive at all. 

3 Fd quod débet, lit., rHAT which tt owes. Id and minimentwm are in apposition 
respectively with nds @électat and omnés interfic?7, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
an appositive to some Nominative, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

4 In the first example, é/Ze and Xie, the parts, are in apposition with rég2s, the whole; 
but in the second example, ragés, the whole, is in apposition with the parts, Ptolemaeus 
and Cleopatra. 

5 This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought, 
it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 
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366. The Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 
force as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived.* 


8367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct :? 

1. The Ablative proper, denoting the relation rrom—the place 
FROM which, 

2. The Locative, denoting the relation rn, at—the place IN or AT 
which. 

3. The Instrumental, denoting the relation witn, By—the instru- 
ment or means WITH or BY which. 


SECTION III. 
NOMINATIVE.—VOCATIVE. 
I, NOMINATIVE. 


RULE IIi.—Subject Nominative. 


368. The subject of a finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
tive :° 


Servius régnavit, Servius reigned. Liv. Patent portae, THE GATES are 
open. Cic. Réx vicit, THE KING conquered. Liv. yo régés éjéci, vds 
tyrannGés intrddicitis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. Cic. 

1. The subject is always a substantive, a pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ;* see examples under the rule. 

2. A pronominal subject is always expressed or implied in the ending 
of the verb: 


1 That is, in the primitive Indo-Enropean tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Cases, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp, I., pp. 242-519; 
Merguet, pp. 17-117; Penka, Hiibschmann, Holzweissig, Delbriick, and, among tho earlier 
writers, Hartung, ‘ Ueber die Casus,’ etc., and Rumpel, ‘ Casuslehre.’ 

2 See Delbriick, ‘ Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis.’ 

3 For the Subject of the Infinitive, see 536. For the Agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 460. 

4 For clauses used substantively, see 540. 

5 See 24%. Thus moned means J (not you, he, or we, but Z) instruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself, and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise be doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus régndvit, ‘he reigned,’ is complete of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipulos moned! ut studia ament, I instruct pupils to love (that Taxy 
may love) their studies. Quint. Non scholae, sed vitae discimus, we learn 
not for the school, but for life. Sen. - 


Norz.—A separate pronominal subject may, however, be added for the sake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rule, 


3. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is es¢ or sunt: 


Ecce tuae litterae, Zo your letter (comes). Cie. Tot sententiae, there are 
(sunt) so many opinions. Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 


Nore 1.—The verb jacid is often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam vos, these have done better than you, Cic. Récté ille, he does 
rightly. Cic. Cotta finem, Cotta closed, lit., made an end. Cic. So also in Livy 
after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, ete.) guam, ‘nothing other (more, less, ete.) than’ = 
‘merely’; nihil praeterquam, ‘nothing except’=‘merely’: Nibil alind quam steté- 
runt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). Liy. 

Norz 2.—Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb: 

Quid, what? quid enim, what indeed? quid ergd, what then? quid quod, what of 
the fact that? quid plura, why more, or why shall I say more? né plura, not to say 
more; né multa, not to say much; quid hoc ad mé, what is this to me? nihil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. 

Norr 8.—For the Predicate Nominative, see 362. 

Notr 4.—For the Vominative as an Appositive, see 3638. 

Nore 5.—For the Nominative in Hxclamations, see 381, note 3. 


II. Vocative. 
RULE IV.—Case of Address. 


369. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 
in the Vocative : 

Perge, Laeli, proceed, Laruius. Cic. Quid est, Catilina, why is it, Cat 
LINE? Cic, Tuum est, Servi, régnum, the kingdom is yours, Servius. Livy. 
O dit immortalés, O immortal eons. Cic. 

1. An Jntenjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 


2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative: 


Audi ti, populus Albinus, hear ye, Alban Propiy. Livy. 


3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
we should expect the Nominative : 


Quibus, Hector, ab Oris exspectdte venis, from what shores, Hector, do you ANX- 
IOUSLY AWAITED come? Verg. Afacte novi yirtiite, puer, a blessing on your new 
valor, boy (lit., be ENLARGED by; supply esto). Verg. 


whom the pronoun fe refers; if not, the noun must be added: Servius régndavit, lit., he, 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, he reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and 
20s, though already implied in the form of the yerb, are expressed for emphasis. In 
impersonal verbs the subject ‘it,’ in English, is implied in ae personal ending 7. 

1 Sea preceding foot-note, 
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SECTION fV. 
ACCUSATIVE. 


370. The Accusative is used — 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
Il. Inan Adyerbial Sense—with or without Prepositions; 
HI. In Exclamations—with or without Interjections. 


Nore 1,—For the Predicate Accusative, see 362 and 373, 1, 

Notr 2.—For the Accusative in Apposition, see 363. 

Nore 3.—For the Accusative with Prepositions, see 433. 

Nore 4,—For the Accusative as the Subject of an Infinitive, sce 536. 


I. Accusative As DrrEect OBJECT. 
RULE V.—Direct Object. 


871. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) Taz wortp. Cic. Libera 
rem piblicam, free TH REPUBLIC. Cic. Populi Rdmanti salatem défendite, 
defend THE SAKETY of the Roman people. Cic. 

I. The Direct Ossecr may be— 

1. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as saliitem above. 

2. An Internal Object ; i. e., one already contained or implied in the 
action itself. This embraces two varieties : 

1) Ina srnicr sensz, the Cognate Accusative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb: 

Servititem servire,? to serve in bondage (lit., to serve A SERVITUDE). Ter. 


2) In a FREER SENSE, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by 
the action: \ 

Librum seribere, to write A BooK. Cie. 

Norr.—Participles in dus, verbal adjectives in bwndus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative: 

Vitabundus castra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tibi hane curatidst 
(ctiratid est) § rem = cir hance rem ctiras, what care have you of this? Plaut. 


1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of all the oblique cases known to our family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in a 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct. This theory ac- 
counts for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin, 
See Curtius, ‘ Zur Chronologie,’ pp. 71-14; Holzweissig, pp. 34-38. 

2 The pupil will observe that the idea of servititem, ‘servitude,’ ‘ service,’ is con- 
tained in the yerb servire, ‘to serve, ‘to be a slave or servant.’ 

3 See 27, note. 
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Il. The Cognats Accusative is generally—(1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with éransitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice: 


Eam vitam vivere, to live that ure. Cic. Mirum somniare somnium, to 
dream a wonderful prea. Plaut. adem peccat, he makes THE SAME MIS- 
Takes.) Cic. Hoc studet wnum, he studies this onE THING (this one study). 
Hor. Ferfidum ridéns Venus, Venus smiling a perripious smite. Hor, Jd 
assentior, J assent to Tuts (I give THs assent). Cic. dem gloriari, to make 
THE SAME Boast. Cic. Quid possunt, How powerful are they, or WHAT power 
have they? Caes, Za monémur, we are admonished OF THESE THINGS.? Cic, 
Nihil moti sunt, they were Nov aT ALL moved. Liv. 

Notr.—Here may be mentioned the following kindred constructions: 

Vox hominem sonat, the voice sounds uuMAN. Verg. Saltare Cyclopa, to dance 
tur Cyciops. Hor. Longam viam ire, to go a long way. Verg. Bellwm pignire, to 
Jight A BATTLE, Verg. 


TI. Srectan Verss.—Many verbs of FEELING or Emotion, of Taste and 
SMELL, admit the Accusative: 


Honérés déspérat, he despairs of uonors. Cie. Haec gemébant, they were 
sighing over THESE THINGS. Cic. Détrimenta ridet, he laughs at tosses. Hor. 
Olet waguenta, he has the odor of perrumes. Ter. Oratid redolet antiquitatem, 
the oration smacks of anviguity. Cic. 


Nore 1.—Such verbs are: déspérd, to despair of; doled, to grieve for; gemd, to sigh 

- over; horved, to shudder at; /acrimd, to weep over; maered, to mourn over; miror, 

to wonder at; vided, to laugh at; széid, to thirst for, etc.; oled, to have the odor of; 
sapzio, to savor of, whether used literally or figuratively. 

Norte 2.—Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see auged, duro, incipid, laxd, rud, suppeditd, twrbd, etc., in the 
Dictionary. 

Note 3.—Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an indirect object or some special con- 
struction; see 385. 

Nore 4.—The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moved mé, ‘ I move (myself); vertit = vertit sé, ‘he turns (himself)’: 

Castris non movyit, he did not move from his camp. Liy. Jam verterat fortima. 
JSortune had already changed. Livy. 

Note 5.—For the Passive Construction, see 464. 


IV. An Inrinitive or a CLavsE may be used as Direct Object: 


Imperare cupiunt, they desire To RULE. Just. Optd ut dd audidtis, I desire 
THAT YOU MAY HEAR THIS, Cic. 


1 Peceat, ‘he makes a mistake’; idem peccat, ‘he makes the same mistake, where 
idem represents idem peccatum. 

2 Literally, we are admonished Turse THINGS, i. e., these admonitions. 

8 Observe that with the Accusative déspérd means not ‘to despair,’ but ‘to despair 
of.’ and is accordingly transitive ; doled, not ‘to grieve, but ‘to grieve for, ete. With 
some of the verbs here given the object is properly a Cognate Accusative. 
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372. Many Comrounns of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 


Murmur contiénem pervasit, a murmur went through THE AssemELy. Liv. 
Rhénum transiérunt, they crossed (went across) rHz Ruiz. Caes, Circum- 
stant sendtwm, they stand around Tan sunaTE. Cic. Hereditdtem obire, to 
enter Upon THE INHERITANCE, Cic. Has ndtidnés adire, to go to those NATIONS. 
Caes. Undam innitire, to float upon tur wave. Verg. Tela exire, to avoid 
THE WEAPONS. Verg. Gallds praecédunt, they surpass Tan Gaus. Caes. 


RULE V1.—Two Accusatives—Same Person. 


878. Verbs of MAKING, CHOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, 
sHowina, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
person or thing: 


Hamilcarem imperdtorem fécérunt, they made Hamilcar coMMANDER. 
Nep. Ancum 72@gem populus creavit, the people elected Ancus Kine. Liv. 
Summum consilium appellarunt Sendtwm, they called their highest council 
Senate. Cic. Sé praestitit propugnatorem libertatis, he showed himself 
THE CHAMPION of liberty. Cic. Flaccum habuit collégam, he had Flaccus as 
coLnLeacuE. Nep. Sdcratés tdtius mundi sé civem arbitrabatur, Socrates 
considered himself a crtizEN of the whole world. Cie. 


1. Prepicatre Accusative.—One of the two Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusative ; see 362. 


Nore 1.—Habed, ‘to have,’ admits two Accusatives, but when it means ‘to regard,’ 
it usually takes, instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object for which 
(384), the Ablative with in or pro, or the Genitive with loco, numero or in numero: 
ladibrio habére, ‘to regard as an object of ridicule’; prod hoste habére, in hostibus 
habére, locd hostinm habére, numero or in numerd hostium habére, ‘to regard as an 
enemy.’ These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard ; 

Ea honori habent, they regard these things as AN nonoR. Sall. Illum prod hoste 
habére, to regard him as AN ENEMY. Caes. Jam pro facto habére, to regard it as 
already vonz. Cic. In hostium numero habuit, he regarded them As ENEMIES (lit., in 
the number of, ete.). Caes. Mé pro déridiculd putat, he regards meé A8 AN OBJECT OF 
Rivicure. Ver. 

Norn 2.—Thée Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 

Hominés caecés reddit avaritia, avarice renders men BLIND. Cie, Templa dedrum 
sancta habébat, he regarded the temples of the gods As sAcRED. Nep. 


2. Inthe Passive these verbs take two Nominatives—a Subject and a Predi- 
cate—corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active: 


Servius réa est décliritus, Servius was declared x1xa. Liy. See also 362, 2. 


1 Observe that an intransitive verb may become transitive by being compounded 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative, 
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RULE VII.—Two Accusatives—Person and Thing. 


3'74, Some verbs of ASKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and 
CONCEALING, admit two Accusatives—one of the person 
and the other of the thing: 


Mé sentenliam rogavit, he asked me my opinton, Cic. Philosophia nos 

res omnés docuit, philosophy has taught us all rHincs. Cic. Auailia régem 

drabant, they asked auxitrartes from the king. Liv. Pacem té poscimus, 

we demand PEAcE of you. Verg. Non té célavi sermdnem, I did not conceal 
jrom you THE CONVERSATION. Cic. 


1. In the Passrve the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative of 
the thing is retained : 

Mé sententiam rogavit, he asked me my optnton. Cic. Ego sententiam ro- 
gitus sum, 7 was asked my opinion. Cic. <Artés eddctus fuerat, he had been 
taught THE ARTS. Liv. 

2. Two Accusativezs are generally used with c2/0, doced, édoced ; often with 
rogo, poscd, reposcd ; sometimes with dédoced, exposcd, flagitd, 070, etc., con- 
sulo, interrogd, percontor ; rarely with moncd, admoned, and postulo. 


Nore 1.—Célé, ‘to conceal,’ takes—(1) in the Active generally t200 Accusatives, as 
under the rule, but sometimes the Accusative of the person and the Ablative cf the 
thing with @2; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with dé: 

Mé dé hic libré célivit, he kept me ignorant or this Boow. Cic. Jd céliri, fo be 
kept ignorant or tus. Nep. Célari dé cdnsilid, to be kept ignorant oF THE PLAN. 
Cic. 

Nortr 2.—Doced and édoced generally follow the rule,! but sometimes they take the 
Accusative of the person and the Abdative of the thing with or without @é,2 and some- 
times the Accusative 8 of the person with the Jnjinitive or a Subjunctive Clause: 

Dé sui ré mé docet, he informs me IN nEGaRD TO his CASE. Cie, Litteris Graecis 
doctus, tnstructed 1N Greek LITERATURE. Sall. Sdcratem jidibus3 docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) THE LyrE. Cic. Té sapere docet, he teaches you TO BE WISE. Cic. 

Nore 3.—Most verbs of asking and demanding sometimes take two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally take the Accusative of the person4 and 
the Ablative of the thing 4 with dé, and verbs of imploring, demanding, generally the 
Accnusative of the thing 4 and the Ablative of the person * with d or ab: 

Té his dé r2bus interrogd, J ask you iN REGARD TO these TaInas. Cie. Victériem 
ab diis exposcere, to implore victory FROM THE Gops. Caes, Id ab ed flagitare, to de- 
mand this PROM WIM. Caes. 


1 Other verbs of teaching—érudid, instituo, informo, instrud, ete.—generally take 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a preposition, as in or dé; see Dictionary. 

2 Doced, in the sense of inform, takes dé with the Ablative. 

3 The Accusative may be omitted. With jididws supply canere. 

4 The Accusative or Ablative of the person is often omitted, and a clause often takes 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, cnsuld, interrogd, rogod ; also flagito, 6rd, POSsco, ex- 
posco, and reposcd, 
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Norr 4.—Peto and postuld generally take the Accusative of the thing! and the 
Ablative of the person with & or ab; quaerd, the Accusative of the thing! and the 
Ablative of the person with é or ea, @, ab, or dé: 

Pacem ab Romanis peticrunt, they asked peace rrom THE Romans. Caes. Aliquid 

ab amicis postulare, to demand something ¥ROM FRIENDS. Cic. Quaerit ew 30/6 ea, ete., 
he asks OF HIM IN PRIVATE (from him alone) those questions, etc. Caes. 

375, A Neuter Pronoun or ADJECTIVE as a Cognate? Accusative oc- 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives : 

Hoe te hortor, L exhort you to tuts, [ give you tus exhortation, Cie. Eas 
monémur, we are admonished of THEsE TuINGs. Cic. So with velle, Caes., B. 
G. I., 34. 

3'76, A few Compotnns of trans, cirewm, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon the preposition: 

Tberum edpias trajécit, he led his forces across tae Epro. Livy. Animum 
adverti columellam, I noticed (turned my mind to) A sMALL coLuMN. Cic, 

Norr.—In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative do- 
pending upon the preposition : 

Praeteryehor dstia Pantagiae, J am carried by tuE Moutu of the Pantagias. Verg. 

_ Locum sum praetervectus, J have been carried by THE PLACE. Cic. 

8'77, In Porrry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing—indud, 
exude, cingd, accingd, indicd, etc.—are sometimes used reflexively in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative: 

Galeam induitur, de puts on us uELMET. Verg. Inittile ferrwm cingitur, 
he girds on ais useless sworD. Verg. Virginés longam inditae véstem, maid- 
ens attired in long RopEs. Liv. 

Norr.—A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets: 


“ 


Antiquum saturita dolorem, having satisfied her old RESENTMENT. Verg. Suspénsi ; 


loculés lacert6, with SATCHELS hung upon the arm (having hung, etc.). Hor. Pascuntur 
silvds, they browse on THE FORESTS. Verg. 


II. AccusATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 
RULE VWItit.—Accusative of Specification. 


378. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application :* 


1 The Ablative of the person is often omitted, and, instead of the Accusative of the 
thing, a clause is often used. With postwld and quaerd the Abletive with dé occurs. 
For examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

2 See 371, II. 

3 As a rare exception, moned admits a nown as the Accusative of the thing; see 
—Plaut.,.Stich., 1, 2,1. 

4 The Accusative of Specification is closely related to the Cognate Accusative and to 
the Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexively, both of which readily pass 
into an adyerbial construction. Thus capita in capita vélamur and galeam in galeam 
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Capita vélamur, we have our Heaps veiled (are veiled as to OUR HEADS, or 
have veiled our neaps). Verg. Nibe hwmerds amictus, with HIS SHOULDERS 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with 
uimps shattered with labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. Aenéas ds deo 
similis, Aeneas like a god in APPEARANCE. Verg. 

1. In astrict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is 
mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Adlative of Specification, 424. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
vicem, nihil, of td and genus in id temporis, id aetdtis (at this time, age), 7d 
genus, omne genus, quod genus (for éjus generis, etc.), ete. ; also of secus, rés, 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives—/éc, illud, id, quid (454, 2), 
multum, summum, citera, réliqua, ete. In this sense, it is common in prose: 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the largest Part) 
upon milk, Caes. Locus id temporis vacuus erat, the place was ar THis time 
vacant, Cie. Aliquid id genus1 scribere, to write something or this KIND. 
Cie. Alias vés est improbus, In oter THINGS (as to the rest) he is unprinei- 
pled. Plaut. Quaerit, guid possint, he inquires now powerful they are. Caes. 
Quid vénisti, wHy have you come? Plaut. 


RULE IX.—Accusative of Time and Space. 


379. Duration or Tre and Extent or SPAcE are ex- 
pressed by the Accusative: 


Romulus septem et triginté régnavit annds, Romulus reigned thirty-seven 
years. Liv. Cyrus quadragintaé annds natus régnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty years old (having been born forty yEars), Cie, Quin- 
que mila passuum ambulire, fo walk five mites. Cic. Pedés octdginta 
distire, to be eighty rent distant. Caes. Nix quattuor pedés alta, snow four 
FEET deep. Liv. But— 

1, Duration or Time 1s sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the 
Accusative with a preposition : 

Pagnatum est horis quinque, the battle was fought five pours. Caes. Per 
annos Viginti certitum est, the war was waged For twenty yEars, Liv. 


2. DisrancE is sometimes expressed by the Ablative: 


MMilibus passuum sex 4 Caesaris castris consédit, he encamped av THE Dis- 
TANCE OF Si MILES from Caesars camp. Caes. 


Notr.—Ab used adyerbially, meaning off, sometimes accompanies the Ablative: 


Ab milibus passuum dudbus castra posuérunt, they pitched their camp two miles 
orr. Caes. 


induitur are similar constructions, while guid in guaerit quid possint may be explained 
either as a Cognate Accusative (371, I., 2) or as an Adverbial Accusative. 

1 Some grammarians treat genus in all such cases a8 an Gd gens aliquid, id 
genus, something, this kind; see Draeger, I., p. 2. 
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RULE X.—Accusative of Limit. 


380. The pLacr To wutcn is designated by the Accusa- 
tive:* 
JI. Generally with a preposition—ad or in: 


Legionés ad urbem addicit, he is leading the legions 10 or TOWARD THE 
ciry. Cic. Ad mé scribunt, they are writing To Mz. Cie. Jn Asiam redit, 
he returns into Asta. Nep. Configit in dram, he fled ro rus aurar, Nep. 


II. In names of towns withowt a preposition : 


Nintius Romam redit, the messenger returns To Rome. Liv. Platé Zua- 
rentum vénit, Plato came To TarENTUM. Cic. Figit Tarquinios, he fled ro 
Tarquinir. Cic. But— 

Norr.—Verbs meaning to collect, to come together, ete.—convenid, cdgd, convocd, 
etc.—are usually treated as verbs of motion, and thus take the Accusative, generally with 
a preposition; but verbs meaning to place—locd, collocd, pond, etc.—are usually treated 
as verbs of vest, and thus take the Ablative (425), generally with a preposition: 

Unum in locwm convenire, to mect IN one PLACE. Caes, Copids in inum locum 
cdgere, to collect forces IN one PLACE, Caes. Jn alterius manu yitam ponere, to 
place one’s life 1N THE HAND Of another, Cic. 

1. In the NAMES orf TOWNS the Accusative with ad occurs—(1) to denote 
to, toward, in the direction of, into the vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 

“aorab: 

Trés sunt viae ad Mutinam, there are three roads To Mutina. Cie. Ad 
Zamam pervénit, he came To THE vicinity oF Zama. Sall, A Didnio ad 
Sinopen, from Dianiwm to Sinore. Cic. 


2. Like NAMES OF TOWNS are used— 
1) The Accusatives domum, dom6s, rts: 


Scipid domum reductus est, Scipio was conducted noms. Cic. Domds ab~ 
ducti, Zed to THEIR Homes. Liv. us évolaire, to hasten INTO THE COUNTRY, 
Cic. Domum reditid, a return Home. Caes. 


2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands and peninsulas : 


Latina cinfigit Délum, Latona fled tro Drtos. Cic. Pervénit Chersoné~ 
sum, he went TO THE CurrsonEsus. Nep. 


8) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exsequids, infitids, etc. :? 
Ile injitids ibit, he will deny (will proceed To A DENTAL). Ter. 


8. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns: 


1 Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative without 
‘a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, while most other 
names of places haye assumed a preposition, 

2 See also the Supine in wm, 546, 
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Aegyptum profagit, he fled to Eayrr. Cic. fialiam venit, he came 0 
Iraty. Verg. Ibimus 4frds, we shall go To THE Arricans. Verg. Lavinia 
vénit litora, he came to the Lavinian suorrs. Verg. 

4, A PorricaL Dative occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor caedo (for ad caelum), the shout ascends TO HEAVEN. Verg. Faci- 
lis déscénsus Avernd, easy 2s the descent ro Haves. Verg. See 385, 4. 


Ill. AcCCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 
RULE XI.—Accusative in Exclamations. 


381. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
jection, may be used in exclamations: 


Heu mé miserum, aw ME unhappy! Cic. Jfé miserum, me miserable!) 
Cie. O fallacem spem, O deceptive Hore! Cic. J/é@ caecum, blind that 
Iam! Cie. Pro dedrum jidem, IN THE NAME Of the gods! Cie. Hane- 
cine audaciam, this aupacity?? Cic. But— 

Nore 1.—An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as in the 
examples, 

Notre 2.—O, chew, and hew are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Norte 3.—Other cases also occur in exclamations: 

1) The Vocative—when an address as well as an exclamation is intended: 

Pro sauete Jippiter, O holy Jupiter. Cie. Infélix Didd, unhappy Dio. Verg. 

2) The Vominative—when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 

En dextra, LO THE RIGHT HAND (there is, or that is the right hand)! Verg. Zece 
tune litterae, LO your LETTER (comes)! Cic. 

8) The Dative—to designate the person after ez, vae, and sometimes after ecce, én, 
hem:8 

Ei mihi, wor to me. Verg. Vae tidi, wor To you. Ter. Ecce tibi, to To you 
(lo here is to you= observe). Cie, Hn tibi, rm1s For you (lo I do this for you). Liy. 


SECTION YV. 
DATIVE. 
382. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 


designates the PERSON TO or FOR WHOM,‘ or the THING TO 
or FOR WHICH, anything is or is done.°® 


1 See Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ IV., 73. 

2 The exclamation may of course be interrogative in character. 

3 This isan Lthical Dative; see 389. 

* The Indirect Odject is generally a person, or something personified. Unlike the 
Direct Object, it is never contained in the action or produced by it, but is in most in- 
stances the interested recipient of it. 


® Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. Delbriick 
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388. The Dative is used— 


I. With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 
II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 


RULE XII.—Dative with Verbs. 


884. The Inpirecr Oxszcr of an action is put in the 
Dative. It is used— 


I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE Verbs: 


Tibi servis, I am devoted to you. Plaut. Serviunt populd, they are de- 
voted TO THE PEOPLE. Cic. IJmperid partbant, they were obedient To (obeyed) 
AuTHOoRITY. Caes. Tempori cédit, he yields to the time. Cie. Labdri stu- 
dent, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus de6 paret, the world 
obeys God.1 Cic. Caesari supplicabd, J will supplicate Caesar.’ Cie. Nobis 
vita data est, Life has been granted to us. Cic. Numitdri déditur, he zs 
delivered to Numitor, Liv. 


II. With TRANSITIVE Verbs, in connection with the 
DIRECT OBJECT: 

Agros plébi dedit, he gave lands 10 THE COMMON PEOPLE. Cic, Zibt gra- 
tids ago, J give thanks to you. Cic. Natira hominem conciliat homini, 
Nature reconciles man to MAN. Cic. Pons iter hostibus dedit, the bridge 
gave a passage to the enemy. Liv. Légés civitatibus suis scripsérunt, they 
prepared laws for their states. Cic. 

1. The Inpirecr Ogssect may be— 

1) The Dative or INrLvENcE,’ designating the person to whom some- 
thing is or is done: 

Serviunt populé, they are devoted To THE PEOPLE. Cic. Agros plébi dedit, 
he gave lands TO THE COMMON PEOPLE. Cic. 

2) The Dartve or Inrerust,’? designating the person ror whom something 
is or is done: 

Sibi Megarénsés vicit, he conquered the Megarians ror urmsELr. Just. 

3) The Dative or Purvose or Enp,’ designating the object or end vor 
which something is or is done: 


Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal FOR A RETREAT. Liv. 


thinks that this case originally designated the place or object toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ vol. xviii., p. 81. 

1 Ts subject to God; will make supplication to Caesar. 

2 Observe that the Dative of Injlwence is very closely connected with the verb, and 
is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of Jnterest and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be complete without 
them. Thus Megarénsés vicit is complete in itself. 
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2, Douste Consrruction.—A few verbs admit—(1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per- 
son and the Ablative of the thing: alicui rem donare, ‘to present a thing 
to any one,’ or aliquem rz donare, ‘to present any one with a thing’: 

Pracdam militibus donat, he gives the booty to THE souprERS. Caes. Athé- 
nicnsés friimentd donavit, he presented the Athenians witH Grain. Nep. 

Nore.—This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
sonified, or which involve persons : 

Mirum wrbi circumdedit, he built a wail around tue ciry. Nep. Deus animum 
cireumdedit corpore, God has encompassed the soul witm A BoDY. Cic. 

8. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus— 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction, is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (386): 

Veni ad urbem, I came To THE city. Cic. Délum véenimus, we came To 
Detos. Cic. 

Nors 1.—But the Dative occurs in the poets; see 389, 4, and 385, 4. 

Nore 2.—2fittd, ‘to send, and scribd, ‘to write,’ take the Dative, or the Accusative 
with ad, to denote the person to whom: 

Seribit Labiénd, he writes to Lasimnus. Caes. Scribés ad mé, you will write To 
ME. Cic. 

2) For, in defence of, in behal/ of, is expressed by the Ablative with 
pro; for the sake of, jor the purpose of, sometimes by the Accusative 
with in: 

Pro patria mori, to die ror onn’s country. Hor. Dimicare pro libertate, 
to fight FOR LIBERTY. Cic. Satis in sum, enough For use. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole: 


Tegimenta galeis? milités facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to make cov- 
ering’ FOR THEIR HELMETS. Caes. Liberis divités esse volumus, we wish 
to be rich FOR THE SAKE OF OUR CHILDREN. Cic. Quis huic 78 testis est, 
who testefics TO THIS (lit., 7s @ «witness FoR this THING). Cie. 

Notre 1.—The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, end male, whether 
written as compounds or not: 

Tilis satis facere (also written swtigfacere), to satisfy tHEM.§ Caes, Cui bene dixit 
unquam, For wHoM has he ever spoken a good word? Cic. Optimd vird maledicere, 
to revile a most excellent MAN. Cic. 

Nore 2.—A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom 
would lead us to expect a Genitive depending upon a noun: 

In conspectum yenerat hostibus,4 he had come in sight or THE ENEMY (lit., TO THE 


1 This double construction occurs chiefly with aspergo, circumdo, circumfundd, 
dino, exud, impertio, indud, insperqgo, interclido. 

2 Galeis is best explained as depending upon tegimenta facere, rather than upon 
Jacere alone; liberis, as depending upon divitis esse volumus, and rét upon Zestis est. 

3 Literally, to do enough FoR THEM. 


4 Hostibus does not depend at all upon cdrspectum, but upon the entire predicate, 
én conspectum vénerat, 
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ENEMY). Cic. Caesari ad pedés proicere, to cast at the feet or Cansar (lit., 70 CAESAR, 
at the feet), Caes. Mihi horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs. Verg. 
Urbi fundamenta jacere, to lay the foundations of (for) the city. Liy. 

Nore 3.—The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, merely 
designating the person with reference to whom the statement is true: 

Th 22 pater es, you are a father 10 umm. Tac. Tridui iter expeditis erat, it was 
a journey of three days FOR L!1GHT-ARMED soLpDiers. Liy, Est urbe égréssis tumu- 
lus, there is a mound as you go out of the city.1 Verg. 

5. Wir IvrersonaL Passtve.—Verbs which admit only an Indirect 
Object in the Active are Jmpersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
the Dative: 

Hostibus vesistunt, they resist THE ENEMY. Caes, His sententiis resisti- 
tur, resistance ts offered To these oprntons. Caes. Né mihi noceant, that they 
may not injure ME, Cic.. Mihi nihil noeéri potest, no injury can be done to 
ME (lit., injury can be done vo me not at all). Cie. 


385. WiTH SpEciAL VERBS.—The Dative of the In- 
direct Object is used with many verbs which require special 
mention. Thus— 

I. With verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or displease, 
command or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 

Sibt prosunt, they benefit tHemseiyes. Cic. Nocére alteri, to injure 
ANOTHER. Cic. Zéndni placuit, it pleased Zeno. Cic. Displicet Tullo, it 
displeases Tuttus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperare, to command desires. Cic. 
De6 piarére, to obey God. Cie. Régi servire, to serve the hing. Cic. Hosti- 
bus resistere, fo resist the enemy. Caes. 

Il. With verbs signifying to indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, 
believe, persuade, and the like : 

Sibi indulgére, te indulge onn’s seLr. Cic. Vitae parcere, to spare LIFE. 

Nep. Jhi ignoscere, to pardon mu. Cic. Minitans patriae, threatening 
his country. Liv. Irasci amicis, to be angry with friends. Cic. Mihi créde, 
believe me. Cic. Tis persuadére, to persuade them. Caes. 


Norr 1.—Some verbs of this class take the Accusative: @électd, jwvd, laedo, offendo, 
ete. : 

Marium jivit, he helped Marius. Nep. Non mé fama délectat, fame does not 
delight me. Cic. 

Nore 2.—For fid6 and cénfidd with the Ablative, see 425, 1, 1), note. 

Nore 3.—The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict mean- 


1 Other examples are: A Pylis eunti locé alté siti sunt, they are situated in an elo- 
vated place as you come (lit. to one coming) from Pylae. Livy. Déscendentibus 
inter duds licds, as you descend (lit., to those descending) between the two groves. 
Livy. Exscendentibus ad templum miceria erat, there was an enclosure as you as- 
cended to the temple. Liv. In imiversum aestimanti plis penes peditem roboris est, 
to make a general estimate (lit. to one making, etc.), there is more strength in the 
infantry. Tac. 
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ing of the verb: nba, ‘to marry’ (strictly, to veil one’s self, as the bride for the bride- 
groom); medeor, ‘to cure’ (to administer a remedy to); satisfacid, ‘to satisfy’ (to do 
enough for), etc. 

1. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning: 

Cavére aliquem, to ward off some one ; cavére alicui, to care FOR some one. 

Consulere aliquem, to consult, ete. ; alicui, to consult For, etc. 

Metuere, timére aliquem, to fear ; alicui, to fear For. 

Prospicere, providére aliquid, to foresee » alicui, to provide ror. 

Temperare, moderari aliquid, to govern, direct; alicui (af things), to re- 
strain, put a check upon; temperare alicui (0f persons), to spares} 

Hune ta caveto, be on your guard against THIS ONE (lit., ward unt off). 
Hor. £% cavére vols, J wish to care ror um (i. e., fo protect him). Cic. Per- 
jidiam timémus, we fear PERFIDy. Cic. Szbi timuerant, they had feared FoR 
THEMSELVES. Caes. : 

Notr.—Dare litteras ad aliquem means to address a letter TO SOME ONE; but dare 
litterds alicut generally means to deliver a letter TO ONE AS A CARRIER OF MESSENGER? 

Litterae mihi ad Catilinam datae sunt, a lctter addressed TO CATILINE was deliv- 
ered TO ME. Cic. 

2. A Dative rendered from occurs with a few verbs of differing, dis- 
senting, repelling, taking away, ete. : 

Differre cwivis, to differ rrom any onE. Nep. Sidi dissentire, to dissent 
FROM HIMSELF. Cic. Somnum mzhi adimere, to take sleep FRoM ME. Cic. 

Nore.—For the Poetical Dative, see 4, below; and for the Ablative with verbs of 
Separation or Difference, see 413. 

38. A Dative rendered with occurs with misced, admisced, etc., and 
sometimes with facio - 

Sevéritatem miscére comitati, to unite severity WITH AFFABILITY. Liy. Quid 
huic homini facias, what are you to do wiTH (To) this man? Cie. See 4 below. 

4, Dative in Porrry.—In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative 
is used much more freely than in classical prose. Thus it occurs with 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs: 

1) With verbs denoting JZotion or Direction—for the Accusative with ad 
or in? 

Multés démittimus Orcd (for ad or in Oreum), we send many down To OrRecvs. 


Verg. Cael (for ad caelwm) palmis tetendit, he catended his hands TOWARD HEAVEN, 
Verg. It climor caeld, the shout goes to heaven. Verg. See also 392, I. 


2) With verbs denoting Separation or Difference 2—instead of the Ablative 
with ad or dé, or the Accusative with znter: 


Solstitium pecor? (for @ pecore) défendite, keep off the heat rRoM THE FLOCK. Verg. 
Seurrae distabit amicus, a friend will differ rrom A sesteR. Hor. Serta capiti dé- 
lapsa, garlands fallen from his head. Verg. 


1 Many other verbs take different constructions with different meanings; see cédé, 
Convento, cupid, dézfictd, doled, maned, pared, petd, solwd, and volé in the Dicticnary. 
2 Thus with arceod, absum, diferd, dissentio, dissided, dist, etc.; see Dictionary. 
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3) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like1— 
instead of the Ablative with cw, or the Accusative with inter + 

Miscet ? viris, he mingles wiru THE MEN. Verg. Concurrere host? (for cwm hoste), to 
meet THE ENEMY. Oy. Solus tibi certat, he alone contends with you. Verg. Placitdne 
pugnabis amori, will you contend with acceptable love? Verg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place + 

Haeret later? (for in latere) arundé, the arrow sticks 1x nur sipe, Verg. Ardet 
apex capit?, the helmet gleams UPON HIS HEAD. Verg. 


386. DaTIvE witH CompounDs.—The Dative is used 
with many verbs compounded with— 


ad, ante, con, dé, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super: 

Adsum amicis, I am present WIvH MY FRIENDS. Cic. Omnibus antestare, 
to surpass ALL. Cie. Terris cohaeret, it cleaves 10 THE EARTH. Sen. Hoc 
Caesart défuit, this fazled (was wanting To) Carsar. Caes. Voluptati in- 
haerére, to be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit ptiignae, he partici- 
puted in the battle. Nep. Codnsiliis obstare, to oppose plans. Nep. Liber- 
tati opés postferre, to sacrifice wealth to liberty. Liv. Populd praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. Tibi prdsunt, they are profitable to you. Cic. 
Succumbere doldribus, to yield to sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patri, he swr- 
vived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verzss thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative: 

Sé opposuit hostibus, he opposed WIMSELF TO THE ENEMY. Cic. Capiti subduxerat 
énsem, she had removed my sword from my head. Verg. See also Libertatt opés 
postferre, above. 

2. CoMPOUNDS OF OTHER Prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 3 

Sibi libertatem abjidicat, he deprives ummsetr (sentences himself to the loss) of léb- 
erty, Cic. Mihi timdrem Gripe, free me from fear (lit., snatch away fear FOR ME). 
Cic. Pigna assuéscere, to be accustomed to (trained in) battle. Livy. Dicta cum factis 
componere, to compare words with deeds. Sall. 


8. Motion or Drreorron.—Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 
tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition: 4 


1 Thus, with cdpuld, jwngd, miszed, admisced, permisced, nectd, socio, etc.; certo, 
contendd, luctor, pugnd, ete. 

2 Misceod, as a transitive verb, occurs with the Accusative and Dative even in classical 
prose; see 385, 3; also 371, ILI, note 2, 

3 See asswéscd, assuéfacio, acguiéscd, coed, cohaered, colludd, comminticd, com- 
pond, concordd, conferd, confligo, congrud, conjungo, consentio, consto, tnststo, in- 
sided, inswm, and interdico, in the Dictionary. See also Draeger, I., pp. 406-426 

4 See accédd, accidd, addo, adferd, adhaeréscd, adhibed, adjungd, adnitor, ad- 
ser2bo, adsum, tludo, incidd, incumbd, incurrd, inferd, off er0, oppond, in the Dictionary. 
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Adire dards, to approach THE AtTars, Cie, Ad cdnsulés adire, to yo TO THE CON: 
suLs. Cic. In bellum insistit, he devotes himself to the war, Caes, Ad omne pericu- 
Jum opponitur, he is exposed to ewery peril. Cic. 


4, Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning :1 

Minitionibus adjacent, they are near THE rortiricaTions. Tac. Mare illud ad- 
jacent, they are near that sza. Nep. Quibus timor incésserat, whom fear had seized, 
Sall. Timor patrés incéssit, fear seized the fathers. Liv. 


5. Many compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
‘with a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry: 

Quid contendat hirundé cycnis (for eum eycenis), why should the swallow contend 
WITH swans? Lucr. Contendis Homérd, you contend witx Homsr. Prop. Animis 
illabi nostris (for 2n animos nostrés), to sink into our minds. Verg. 

Nore.—Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use in the 
same sense the simple verbs ? with the Dative: 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeserat) Evandré, who had joined himself to EvANDER. Verg. 
Ponis (= apponis) mihi porcum, you offer mE (place BEFORE ME) swine’s flesh. Mar- 
tial. 


887. The DATIVE OF THE PossEssOR is used with the 
verb sum: 


Mihi est noverca, I have (there is To Mz) a stepmother? Verg. Fonti 
ndmen Arethiisa est, THE FOUNTAIN has (there is TO THE FOUNTAIN) the name 
Arethusa. Cie. But— 


Nore 1.—The Datryz or toe Name as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
sions of naming : nomen est, nomen datur, ete.: 

Scipiont Africdnd cdgnomen fuit, Scorpio had the surname A¥RIcaNvs. Sall. Here 
Africandé, instead of being in apposition with cogndmen, is put by attraction in appo- 
sition with Sczpioni. 

Nore 2.—The Genitive oF THE Name dependent upon ndmen oceurs : 

Nomen Mercwri est mihi, J hawe the name or Mercury. Plaut. 

Nore 3,.—By a Greex In1om, voléns, cupiéns, or invitus sometimes accompanies the 
Dative of the possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (lit., to whom wisumna the war 
was). Tac. 


388. The DATIVE oF THE APPARENT AGENT is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 
Conjugation : 


1 Such are adjaced, adulor, antecédod, anteed, cinitor, déspérd (also with dé), illi- 
dd, incedd, insulto, invadd, praecurro, praestd, praestolor. 

2 Thus ferd for adferd, proferd ; haered for adhaered; pond for appind, dépond, 
impond, ete. 

3 The Dative with est usually expresses simple possession or ownership, like the 
English have. Habed 1s sometimes used in the same sense, but it more commonly ex- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like: 
arcem habére, ‘to hold the citadel’; aliquem in obsididne habére, ‘to hold or keep — 
one in siege’; pro hoste habére, ‘to regard as an enemy.’ : 
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Proelia conjugibus loquenda, batiles ror women to talk about.’ Hor. 
Suum evigue incommodum ferendum est, EVERY ONE has his own trouble to 
bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 

Norx.— Instead of the: Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with @ or ab is 
sometimes used : 

Quibus est @ vobis? cdnsulendum, for whom measures must be taken BY you. Cic. 

1. The Dative or THe Apparent AcEntT is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs: 

Mihi consilium captum jam dit est, I have a plan long since formed. Cic. 

Note.—HaBx0 with the Perfect Participle has the same force as EsT mint with the 
Participle : 

Bellum habuit indictum, he had a war (already) declared. Cic. 

2, The Reau Acent, with Passive verbs, is in classical prose denoted by 

> the Ablative with @ or ad ;3 see 415, I. 

8. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 

the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person By whom and 
_ For (To) whom tbe action is performed : 

Honesta bonis vivis quaeruntur, honorable things are sought By good MEN 
(i. e., for themselves). Cic. 

4, In the Porrs, the Dative is often used for the Adblative with @ or ab, to 
designate simply the agent of the action: 

Non intellegor ali, Lam not understood By any onz, Ovid. Régnata arva 

— Saturnd, lands ruled By Saturn. Verg. 


- 889. The Ernicat Dative, denoting the person to 
whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence: * . 

At t2b7 venit ad mé, but Lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad illa mzhi intendat 

-animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Quo mihi 
abis, whither are you going, PRAY? Verg. Quid mzht Celsus agit, what is 

my Celsus doing? Hor. 


1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuga- 

tion, designates the person who has the work to do; while with the compound tenses 
_ of passive verbs it designates the person who has the work already done. 

2 Here @ vdbis is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, qui- 
bus; but the Ablative with @ or ab is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

a. 8 The Datiye with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor or 

of Indirect Object. Thus, swwm cwique incommodum est means ‘every one has his 
trouble’ (cwigue, Dative of Possessor); and swum cuique incommodum ferendum est, 

_‘every one has his trouble to bear.’ So too, mihi consiliwm est, ‘I have a plan’; miht 
consilium captum est, ‘I have a plan (already) formed.’ ; 

4 Compare the following from Shakespeare: ‘He plucked me ope his doublet ana 
offered them his throat to cut.’ Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene Il. ‘It ascends me into 
the brain. Henry IV., Part IL, Act IV., Scene III. ‘He presently steps me a little 

higher’ Henry IV., Part I., Act 1V., Scene ILL. * 


! 
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Nore 1.—The Erntcan Dattrve is always a personal pronoun. 

Nore 2.—The Eruroat Dative occurs with voL0 and with INTERSECTIONS : 

Quid vdbis vultis, what do you wish, intend, mean? Liy. Avaritia quid sibi vult, 
what does avarice mean? or what object can it have? Cic. Hi mihi, ah mm! Verg. 
Vae tibi, woe To vou. Ter. See 381, note 3, 3). 


RULE XIti.—Two Datives—To which and For which. 


390. Two Datives—the opsect To wHIcH and the os- 
JECT OF END FOR wWHICH—occur with a few verbs: 


I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE verbs : 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is AN EVIL To MEN (lit., 7s TO MEN 
FOR AN EyiL). Cic. Est miht cirac, i 2s A Care TO ME. Cic. Domus 
dedecovt domino fit, the house becomes A DISGRACE TO ITS OWNER. Cic. 
Venit Atticis auxilid, he came to the assistance of the Athenians. Nep. 
Hoe illi tribuébatur ignaviae, this was imputed to him as cowardice ( for 
cowardice). Cic, Eis subsidid missus est, ie was sent to them as aid. Nep. 


Il. With TRANSITIVE verbs in connection with the Ac- 
CUSATIVE : 


Quinque cohortés castris praesidid reliquit, he left five cohorts ror THE 
DEFENCE OF THE CAMP (lit., TO THE CAMP FOR A DEFENCE). Caes. Periclés 
agrds suds dond ret piblicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic 
as a present (lit., for a present). Just. 

Notr 1,—The verbs which take two Datrvgs are— 

1) Intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, go, and the like: swim, /%0, ete. 

2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the 
like: dd, ddnd, diicd, habed, mittd, relinquo, tribud, vertd, etc. These take in the- 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; but in the Passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive; see 464. 

Nore 2,—One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a predicate noun: 

Ea sunt wsw2, these things are OF usp (FOR Use). Caes. Ti ¢7l7 pater es, you are 
A FATHER TO HIM. Tac. See 362, 2, note 3. 

Nore 3.—With audiéns two Datives sometimes occur, dictd dependent upon au- 
diéns, and a personal Dative dependent upon dict) audiéns, and sometimes dictd oboe- 
diéns is used like dictd audiéns: 

Dict6 sum audiéns, J am listening to the word. Plaut. Nobis dictd audiéns est, 
he ts obedient to us. Cic. Magistrd dictd oboediéns, obedient to his master. Plaut. 


ROLE XIV.—Dative with Adjectives. 


8391. With adjectives the osszcr ro wutcr the quality 
is directed is put in the Dative: 


Patriae solum omnibus carum est, the soil of their country is dear TO ALL. 
Cic. Id aptum est tempor?, this is adapted ro THE TIME, Cic. Omni actali 
mors est communis, death 7s common 0 every age. Cie. Canis similis lupo 
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est, a dog vs similar to a wolf. Cic. Natirae accommodatum, adapted to 
nature, Cic. Graeciae ttile, useful to Greece. Nep. 
I. Apsectives which take the Darrve are chiefly those signifying— 


Agrecable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning,! and verbals in d7ls. 


Ii. Orner Constructions sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative: 


1. The Accusative with a Preposition; (1) in, 6rga, adversus, with ad- 
jectives signifying friendly, hostile, ete., and (2) ad, to denote the odject or 
end for which, with adjectives signifying wseful, suitable, inclined, ete. : 

Perindulgéns in patrem, very kind vo wis FATHER. Cic. Maultas ad rés 
perutilis, very useful FoR many THINGS, Cic. Prodnus ad lietum, énclined to 
mourning. Cic. 

2, The Accusative without a Preposition with propior, proximus ¢ 

Propior montem, nearer Tur MouNTAIN. Sall. Proximus mare, nearest to 
the sea. Caes. See 433 and 437. 

8. The Ablative with or without a Preposition + 

Ahenum @ vitd mea, foreign to my ure. Ter. Homéine aliénissimum, 
most foreign to or rRoM MAN. Cic. Et cum Rosecid communis, common to 
him and [oscius (with Roscius). Cic. 

4, The Genitive: (1) with adjectives used substantively ; (2) with adjec- 
tives meaning like,? unlike, near, belonging to, and a few others: 3 

Amicissimus hominum, the best friend oF THE MEN (i. e., the most friendly 
to them). Cie. Alexandri similis, éke ALEXANDER (i. €., in character). Cic. 
Dispar sui, wnlike wsptr. Cie. Cijus pares, léle whom. Cie. Populi Ro- 
mani est propria libertas, liberty 7s characteristic of the Roman people. Cie. 

Nor 1.—idem occurs with the Dative, especially in the poets: 

Idem facit occtdenti, he does the same AS TO KILL, Or AS HE WHO KILLS. Hor, 

Norsz 2,—For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 399, I., note 1. 


RULE XV.—Dative with Nouns and Adverbs. 
392. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs : 
I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 


Jistitia est obtemperatid4 légibus, justice is obedience To Laws. Cic. 


1 Such are accommoddtus, aegudlis, aliénus, amicus, tnimicus, aptus, carus, 
facilis, difficilis, fidélis, injidélis, finitimus, gratus, ingratus, tdoneus, jucundus, 
injucundus, molestus, necessdrius, notus, ignotus, nowius, par, dispar, perniciosus, 
propinquus, proprius, salitaris, similis, dissimtlis, diversus, vicinus, etc. 

2 The Genitive is used especially of /ékeness and wnlikeness IN CHARACTER, 

3 As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, cdnsimilis, pdr, dispar; adfinis, finitimus, 
propinguus; proprius, sacer, comninis ; alienus, contrarius, tnsuctus, etc. 

4 From obtemperd, which takes the Dative. 
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Sibi responsid, a reply to uimsELF. Cic. Opulenté homini servitis diva 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich manis hard. Plaut. F acilis déscénsus! 
Averns, easy is the descent to Avernus, Verg. 


IJ. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative : 
Congruenter? ndtirae vivere, to live in accordance WITH NATURE. Cic. 


Sibi convenienter dicere, to speak consistently WITH HIMSELF. Cic. ProOxi- 
mé hostium castris, next to the camp of the enemy, Caes. 


Note 1.—In rare instances the Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not in- 
cluded in the rule: 

Tribinicia potestis, minimentum /ibertati, tribunician power, a defence FOR LIB- 
grty. Livy. Huic ina = ina cum hoc, with this one. Verg. 

Nore 2.—For the Dative of Gerwndives with official names, see 544, note 3. 

Nore 3.—For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 8; 389, note 2. 


SE CeOuN Vali 
GENITIVE. 
393. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses 
various adjective relations.° 


Notr.—But the Genitive, especially when objective (396, III.), is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account of, ete.: 


Beneficit gritia, gratitude For A rAvor. Cie. Labdrum fuga, escape FROM LABORS. 
Cic, Ereptae virginis ira, anger on account of the rescue of the maiden. Verg. 


394. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns 
and adjectives, though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 


RULE XVI.—Genitive with Nouns. 


395. Any noun, not an appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive: 

Catonis Sratidnés, Cato’s orations. Cic. Castra hostium, the camp oF 
ram ENEMY. Liv. Mors LHamilearis, the death ov Hamttcar. Liv. Deim 


metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. Vir cénsilil magni, a man of great pru- 
dence, Caes. Pars popult, a part of the people. Cic. 


1 From déscendé, which admits the Dative in poetry; see 3585, 4, 1). 4 

2 From congruéns, which takes the Dative. 

8% The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belonging 
to. ‘Thus, régis, equivalent to régius, means of or belonging toa king. On the origin 
and use of the Genitive, see Hiibschmann, p. 106; Merguet, p. 69; Holzweissig, pp. 26 
and 73; Draeger, I., pp, 447-493; Roby, II., pp. 116-187. 

4 Doubtless originally it limited only nouns and adjectives, 
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Nove 1.—For the Appositive, see 363. 

Nore 2.—An ApsEcTIvE is sometimes used for the Genitive : 

Bellica gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cic. Conjunx Hectorea = conjunx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Verg. Pigna Marathdnia, the battle ef Marathon. Cic, 
Diana Ephesia, Diana of Ephesus. Cic. See 393, foot-note. 

Nore 8.—For the Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

Norte 4,—For special uses of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 


896, The qualifying Genitive may be— 

I, A PossEssivE GrnitIveE,! designating the author and the possessor : 

Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon. Cic. Fanum Neptini, the 
temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II, A Sussective Genitive, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, ete. : 

Serpentis morsus, the dite of the serpent. Cic. Pavor Numidarum, the fear 
of the Numidians. Liv. 


Norr.—The Possrssrve Pronovn is regularly used for the Subjective Genitive of 
Personal pronouns : 
Mea domus, my house. Cic. Fima tua, your fame, Cic. 


Ill. An Ossective Genitive, designating the object toward which the 
action or feeling is directed: 
Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Memoria malorum, the recollection 
Of sufferings. Cic. Deim metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. 
Nore 1.—For the OsszorivE Genitrvr, the Accusative with in, 6rga, or adver- 
sus is sometimes used : 
_ Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or toward the race of men. Cic. Ergi vis 
amor, love toward you. Cic. 
Norr 2.—The Possrsstve occurs, though rarely, for the Objective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns: 
Tua fidicia, reliance on you, Cic. 
IV. A Partirive GENITIVE, designating the whole of which a part is 
taken : 
Quis vestrim, which of you? Cie. Vitae pars, a part of life. Cic. 
Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men, Cic. 
VY. A Descriptive Genitive, also called a GENITIVE OF CHARACTERISTIC, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. 
Vir maximi consilil, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mitis ingenii 
juvenis, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. Véstis magni pretil, a garment of 
great value. Cic. Exsilium decem anndrum, an exile of ten years. Nep. 
Coréna parvi ponderis, a crown of small weight. Liv. See 404, 


1 It will be found convenient thus to characterize the different uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not expressed by the case itself, but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words thus united, 
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Nore 3.—The Descriptive Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or some 
other modifier, unless it be a compound containing a modifier; as hijusmodi = hijus 
modi; tridui, from trés diés; biduz, from duo (bis) diés. 

Nore 2.—For id genus = éjus generis, omne genus = omnis generis, see 378, 2. 

Nove 3.—For the Descriptive Ablative, see 419, II., with note. 

VI. An ApposirionaL GENITIVE, having the general force of an Apposi- 
tive (383) : 

Virtiis continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cic. Oppidum Antiochiae, 
the city of Antioch. Cic. Tellus Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia. Verg. 


80'7, The PartitrvE GENITIVE designates the whole of which 
a partis taken. It is used— 

1. With pars, nzmo, nihil ; with nouns of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius, legio, talentum ; and with any nouns used partitively : 

Lquorum pars, a part or THe worses. Liy. Nihil novi (441, 2), nothing 
NEW (OF NEW). Cic. Nihil réliqui (441, 2), nothing left (lit., or THE rest). 
Sall. Medimnum tritici, a bushel of wheat. Cie. Pectniae talentum, a talent 
of money. Nep. Quorum Gaius, ef whom Gaius. Cic. 

2. With Numerals used substantively :! 


Quormn quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, @ hundred of 
the cavalry. Curt. Sapientum octavus, the cighth of the wise men. Hor. 
Unus pontium, one of the bridges. Caes. 

Norz.—In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to the samo 
number of objects, even though of be used in English: 

Qui (not qudrwm) duo supersunt, of whom two survive. Cic. Omnés hominés, ald 
men. Cic. But see p. 209, note 4, with foot-note. 


3. With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters :? 


Quis vestrim, which of you? Cie. Num quidnam novi, %s there anything 
new (or NEW)? Cic. Consulum alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior hérum, 
the former of these. Nep. Gallorum fortissimi, the bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
Id temporis, that (of) time. Cie. Multum operae, much (of) service. Cie. 

Note 1.—Pronouns and adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agree directly with some other 
word; sce cdnsulum alter, above. 

Nore 2,—Uterque, ‘each, ‘both, is generally used as an adjective; but when it is 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: 


Uterquo exercitus, each army. Caes. Quae utraque, both of which. Sall. Utrique 
nostriim % gratum, acceptable to each of us. Cie. 


x 


1 Numerals used adjectively agree with their nouns: mle hominés, ‘a thousand 
men’; mille hominum, ‘a thousand of men’; multi hominés, ‘many men’; multi 
hominum, ‘many of the men.’ 


2 As hoe, id, illud, quid; multum, plis, plirimum, minus, minimum, tantum, 
quantum, ete. 


8 A Partitive Genitive, because a pronoun. 
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Nore 3.—For the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with inter or ante, or the 
Ablative with ex, dé, or in, is sometimes used: 

Inter régés opulentissimus, the most wealthy of (among) kings. Sen. Unus ex viris, 
one of the heroes. Cic. Unus? dé légitis, one of the lieutenants. Cic. 

Norr 4.—Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives: ‘ 

Sancta dedirum, holy goddess. Enn. Sancte dedrum, O holy god. Verg. Festis 
diérum, festal days. Hor. Levés cohortium, the light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutus 
philosophorum, the renowned philosopher, Just. Réliquum did, the rest of the day. 
Liv. Multum diéi, mwch of the day. Livy. Réliquum noctis, the rest of the night. Tac. 
Strata yidrum = stritae viae, paved streets. Verg. Vana rérum=vinae rés, vain 
things. Hor. Hominum cineti, all of the men.? Ovid. Cincta terrirum, ail lands. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 

Nore 5.—The Neuter of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used of persons: 

Quid hoe est hominis, wHAT KIND OF A MAN ¢s this? Plaut. Quwidquid erat pa- 
trum reds dicerés, you would have said that ALL THE SENATORS (lit., WHATEVER there 
was OF FATHERS) were acewsed. Livy. Quid hic tantum hominum incédunt, why are 
SO MANY MEN (SO MUCH OF MEN) coming hither? Plaut. } 


4, The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs used sub- 
stantively :3 


Armorum adfatim, abundance of arms. Liv. Licis nimis, too much (of) light. 
Ovid. Sapientiae parum, “tle (of) wisdom. Sall. Partim cdpiarum, a portion 
of the forces. Liv. Quod éjus facere potest, as far as (what of it) he ds able to 
do. Cic. Nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cic. Hie arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. Maximé omnium, most of all. Cic. 


898. GENITIVE IN SpEectAL Consrructions.—Note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The GoverninG Worp is often omitted. Thus— 

Acdis, templum, discipulus, homo, juvenis, puer, ete.; causa, gratia, and 
indeed any word when it can be readily supplied: 

Ad Jovis (sc. aedem), near the temple of Supiter. Liv. Hannibal anno- 
rum novem (se. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
pidui (se. viam or spatium), they were two days’ journey distant. Cic, Con- 
ferre vitam Treboni cum Dolabellae (se. vita), to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella. Cie. 

Nore 1.—The governing word is generally omitted when it has been expressed before 


another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitive is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word: 


1 Gnus is generally followed by the Ablative with ew or dé, but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

2 Observe that in this case the partitive idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 
construction is partitive in form, but not in sense. 

3 As with adverbs of Quanrizy—abunde, adfatim,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
satis, ete.; of PLAcE—hie, hiic, nisquam, ubi, ete.; of Extent, Draree, ete.—eo, hiie, 
quo; and with swperlatives, As adverbs are substantives or adjectives in origin, it is 
not strange that they are thus used with the Genitive. 
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Niatiira hominis béluis (for béludrwm ndtirae) antecédit, the nature of man sur- 
passes (that of) the brutes. Cic. ; as 

Nors 2.—In many cases where we supply son, daughter, husband, wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent, the Genitive depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrubal Gisconis, Gisco’s Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the son of Gisco. Liv. Hee- 
toris Andromaché, Wector’s Andromache, or Andromache the wife of Hector. Verg. 

2. Two GENITIVES are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally subjective, the other either objective or deseriptive: 

Memmi odium potentiae, Memmius’s hatred of power. Sall. Helvétiorum 
injariae populi Romani, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman people. 
Caes. Superidrum diérum Sabini cunctatid, the delay of Sabinus during (lit., 
of ) the preceding days. Caes. 

3. A GeEniTIvE sometimes accompanies a PossEsstvE, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, sdlus, inus, or omnis : 

Tua ipsius amicitia,! your own friendship. Cic. Meum sodlius peccditum, 
my fault alone. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name in my absence. Cic. 

4. The Genitive is used with zmstar, ‘likeness,’ ‘image,’ in the sense of 
as large as, of the size of, equal to: 

Instar montis equus, @ horse of the size of a mountain. Verg. 

5. The Genitive is used with pridié, postridiz, ergo, and tenus:? 

Pridié éjus diéi, on the day before that day. Caes. Postridié éjus diéi, on 
the day after that day. Caes. Virtitis ergd, on account of virtue. Cie. Lum- 
borum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 


RULE XVII.—Genitive with Adjectives. 


399. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning: 


Avidus laudis, desirous OF PRAISE. Cic. Odéz cupidus, desirous OF LEIS- 
ure. Liv. Conscius conjiiratiGnis, cognizant of the conspiracy. Sall. 
Amis sui virtiis, virtue fond of itself. Cie. Efficiéns voluptatis, produe- 
tive of pleasure. Cic. Gldriae memor, mindful of glory. Liv. 

Norz.—This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns: 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appeténs gloriae, desirous of (eager for) 
glory. Cie. 

I. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting— 

1. DeEstrE or AVERSION: 3 


1 Ipsius may be explained as agreeing with ¢uz (of you), involved in twa, and sdlius 
and abdsentis as agreeing with mez (of me), inyolyed in meum. 

2 These words are strictly nowns, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Pridié and_ 
postridté are Locatives; ergo is an Ablative, and tenus, an Accusative; see 304; 30%, 
note 1. 

. $ Such are—(1) avidus, cupidus, studidsus ; fastididosus, ete.; (2) gndrus, 7gnarus, 
consultus, cdnscius, tnscius, nescius, certus, incertus; providus, prudéns, impri- - 
: 
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Contentidnis cupidus, desirous of contention. Cic. Sapientiae studidsus, stu- 
dious of (student of) wisdom. Cic. Terrae fastididsus, weary of the land. Hoy, 


2. KNowLepGs, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, with their contraries ;! 

Rei gnarus, acquainted with the thing. Cic. Pridéns réi militaris, skilled 
in military science. Nep. Peritus belli, skilled in war. Nep. Insuétus 
laboris, wnaccustomed to labor. Caes. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv. Immemor beneficii, forgetful of kindness. Cic. 

3. Participation, Guitt, FuLNess, Mastery, with their contraries:1 

Adfinis ceulpae, sharing the fault. Cic. Ratidnis particeps, endowed with 
(sharing) reason. Cic. Rationis expers, destitute of reason. Cic. Manifestus 
rérum capitalium, convicted of capital crimes. Sall. Vita metiis pléna, a life 
Jull of fear. Cic. Mei poténs sum, J am master of myself. Liv. Virtitis 
compos, capable of virtue. Cie. 

Nore 1,—The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

Méns sibi conscia récti, @ mind conscious to itself of rectitude, Verg. Sibi cdnscit 
eulpae, conscious to themselves of fault. Cic. 

Nots 2.—For the Genitive with adjectives used substantively, and with adjectives 
meaning like, wnlike, near, belonging to, etc., see 391, IL., 4. 

Nore 8.—For the Genitive with dignus and indignus, see 421, note 3. 

II. The Genitive is used with VerBAts in ax, and with Present Par. 
TICIPLES used adjectively : 

Virtitum ferax, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Hor. Amaéans patriae, fond of his country.? Cic. 
Fugiéns laboris, shunning labor. Caes. 

Til. In the poets and in late prose writers, especially in Tacitus, the Gen- 
itive is used— 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define their application :* 

Aevi matirus, mature in age. Verg. Ingéns virium, mighty in strength. 
Sall. Séri studidrum, /ate in studies. Hor. Integer aevi, wnimpaired in age 
(i. e., in the bloom of youth). Verg. Aeger animi,! afflicted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animi,* anxious in mind. Sall. Fidéns animi, confident in spirit. Verg. 

2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause: 

Laetus laborum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animi paterni, dis- 
tinguished for paternal affection. Hor. 


déns; peritus, imperitus, rudis, mmsuétus; memor, immemor, ete.; (8) adfinis, con- 
sors, exsors, expers, particeps, manifestus, noxius; plénus, fertilis, refertus, egénus, 
inops, vacuus; poténs, impoténs, compos, etc. 

1 See foot-note 3, page 210. 

2 Amdns patriae, ‘fond of his country,’ represents the affection as permanent and 
constant ; whereas the participial construction, amdns patriam, ‘loving his country,’ 
designates a particular instance or act. 

8 Like the Ablative of Specification; see 424. For vt reus, ‘bound to fulfil a 
vow,’ see 410, III., note 2. 

4 Probably a Locative in origin, as animis is used in similar instances in the plural. 
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A400, Adjectives which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions: 

1. The Dative: 

Manis subitis avidae, hands ready for sudden events. Tac. Insuétus mori- 


bus Rominis, unaccustomed to Roman manners. Liv. Facinori mens conscia, 
a mind conscious of crime. Cic. See 391. 


2. The ACCUSATIVE WITH A PREPOSITION: 

Insuctus ad pagnam, wnaceustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilis ad omnia, pro- 
ductive for all things. Plin, Avidus in novas rés, eager for new things. Liv. 

8. The ABLATIVE WITH Or WITHOUT A PREPOSITION: 

Pradéns in jure civili, learned in civil law. Cic. His dé rébus cénscius, 
aware of these things. Cic. Vacuus de défénsdribus, destitute of defenders. 
Caes. Curis vacuus, free from cares. Cie. Refertus bonis, replete with bless- 
ings. Cic. See 414, Ill. 


RULE XVIII.—Predicate Genitive. 


401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive: 


Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged 10 THE ENEMY.’ Liv. Senatus 
Hannibalis erat, the senate was HANNIBAL’s (i. e., in his interest), Liv. 
Jadicis est vérum sequi, to follow the truth is the duty oF a JupGE.’ Cie. 
Parvi pretii est, it is of small value. Cic. Tyrus mare suae dicidnis* fécit, 
Tyre brought the sea under (lit., made the sea or) her sway. Curt. 

Note 1,—For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or thing, 
sce 362; 373, 1. 

Nore 2,—A PreproaTe GEnitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
adjective (360, note 1): hominis est = himdanwm est, ‘it is the mark of a man,’ ‘is 
human‘; stwlt? est = stultwm est, ‘it is foolish. The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending: sapiéntis est (for sapiéns est), ‘it is the part of a wise 
man,’ ‘is wise.’ 

Nore 3,—Possessive pronouns in agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive 4 of personal pronouns : 

Est tuum (not ¢27) vidére, it is your duty to see. Cic. 

Nore 4.—Aeqwi, boni, and réliqui occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aequr facere, equi bonique facere, boni cdnsulere, ‘to take in good part,’ and 
réliqui facere, ‘to leaye’: 

Aequi bonique facid, I take it in good part. Ter, Milités nihil réliqui victis fecére, 
the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. Sall. 


1 Literally, were OF THE ENEMY, Or were THE ENEMY’S. 

2 Literally, ¢s or A suDGE. 

8 Here dictonis, denoting a different thing from mare, of which it is predicated, is 
put in the Genitive. 


4 This is another illustration of the close relationship between a Predicate Genitive 
ond a Predicate Adjective; see also note 2, 


<= 
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402. The PREDICATE GENITIVE is generally Possessive or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haee hostiwm erant, these things were or (belonged to) ram ENEMY. Livy. 
Est imperdtoris superare, it is the duty oF A COMMANDER to conquer. Caes. 
Summae facultadtis est, he zs (a man) of the highest ability. Cic. Opera 
magni fuit, the assistance was of great value. Nep. Fiés ndbilium fontium,} 
you wilt become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 

403. The PREDICATE GENITIVE occurs most frequently with 
sum and facid, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming, regard- 
ing, ete.: 

Oram Rominae dicidnis fécit, he brought the coast under (made the coast 


of) Roman rule. Liv. Hominis vidétur, i seems to be the mark of a man. 
Cie. See also examples under 401. 


Nortr.—Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, as in the first example. 

404, The PREDICATE GENITIVE of PRICE Or VALUE is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing : 

Magni sunt tuae litterae, your letters are OF GREAT VALUE. Cie. Pliris 
esse, to be OF GREATER VALUE. Cic. Parvi pendere, to think lightly of. Sall. 
Auctoritatem tuam magni aestim6, [prize your authority highly. Cie. 

Nors 1.—With these verbs the Genitive of price or value is generally an adjective,? 
as in the examples, but preti2 is sometimes used : 

Parvi pretii est, 7¢ is of little value. Cic. 

Nore 2.—Nihilt and, in familiar discourse, a few other Genitives 3 occur: 

Nihili facere, to take no account of. Cic. Non flocci pendere, not to care a straw 
(lock of wool) for. Plaut. 

405. Tanti, quanti, pliris, and mindris are also used as GENI- 
TIVES OF PRICE with verbs of buying and selling : 4 

Emit hortds tanti, he purchased the gardens at so GREAT A PRICE. Cie. 
Vendo frimentum pliris, I sell grain AT A HIGHER PRICE. Cic. 

Notez,—For the Ablative of price, see 422. 


RULE XIX.—Genitive with Special Verbs. 
406. The Genitive is used— : 


J. With misereor and miserésco: 


Miserére laborum, pity the labors. Verg. Miseréscite régis, pity the 
king. Verg. 


1 Facultatis and magni are Descriptive, but fontiwm is Partitive. 

2 The following adjectives are so used: magni, parvi, twati, quanti ; pliris, mi- 
noris; plirimi, maximi, and minim. 

3 As Gssis, flocc?, nauci, and pili. 

4 Observe that verbs of bwying and selling admit the Genitive of price only when 
one of these adjectives is used. In other cases they take the Ablative of price. 
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II. With recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor : ! 

Meminit praecteritérum, he remembers the past. Cic. Oblitus sum mei, 
Ihave forgotten myself. Ter. Flagitidrum recordar, 0 recollect base deeds. 
Cie. Reminisci virtiitis, to remember virtue. Caes. 


Ili. With réfert and interest: 
[drum réfert, it concerns them. Sall. Interest omnium, i is the inter- 
est of all. Cic. 


Note.—The expression, Venit in mentem, ‘it occurs to mind, is sometimes con- 
strued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative: 

Venit mihi Platdnis in mentem,? the recollection of Plato comes to my mind, or I 
recollect Plato. Cic. Non venit in mentem pigna, does not the battle ocewr to your 
mind? Liv. 


407. Verbs of REMEMBERING and FORGETTING often take the 
Accusative instead of the Genitive: 


Memineram Paullum, J remembered Pauullus. Cic. Triumphds recordari, 
to recall triumphs, Cic, Ea reminiscere, remember those things. Cic. 


Nore 1.—The Accusative is the common construction (1) with recordor and (2) 
with the other verbs, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- 
membered vy a contemporary or an eye-witness. 

Note 2.—The Ablative with dé is rare: 

Recordire dé céteris, bethink yourself of the others, Cic. 


408. The ConstrucTIon with réfert and interest is as follows: 
I. The Person interested is denoted—. 


1. By the Genitive, as under the rule. 

2. By the Adlative Feminine of the Possessive.3 This sees the place of the 
Genitive of personal pronouns ¢ 

Mea réfert, ¢t concerns me. Ter. Interest mea, é cnterests me. Cic. 

8. By the Dative, or Accusative with or without Ad, but rarely, and 
chiefly with réfert, which moreover often omits the person: 

Quid réfert viventi, what does it concern one living? Hor. Ad mé réfert, 
at concerns me. Plaut. 


II. The Sunsect or Imporrance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun: 


1 The Genitive with verbs of pitying, remembering, and Jorgetting probably de- 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verbs themselves; see Internal Object, 
371, 1,2. Thus, memini with the Accusative means J remember distinctly and fully, 
generally used of an eye-witness or of a contemporary ; but with a Genitive, it means to 
hawe some recollection of. With réfert the Genitive depends upon 7é, the Ablative of 
res, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of réfert. 

2 With venit in mentem, the Genitive Platonis supplies the place of subject. It 
probably limits the pronominal subject already contained in venit, as in every Latin verb, 
tt or that of Plato, the recollection of Plato. 

3 See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium récté facere, to do right ts the interest of all. Cie. Vestra 
hoc interest, this interests you. Cic. 

UI. The Decree or InrEeREst is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (404): 

Vestra maximé interest, dz especially interests you. Cic. Quid nostra ré- 
fert, what does it concern us? Cic. Magni interest mea, at greatly interests 
me, Cic. 

IV. The Ossecr or Env for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative: 


Ad honérem nostrum interest, ¢¢ 7s tmportant for our honor. Cic. 


RULE XX.—Accusative and Genitive. 


409. The Accusative of the Person and the Gent- 
TIvE of the Tuna are used with a few transitive verbs: 


I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing :* 


Té amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you or FRIENDSHIP. Cic. Milités © 
necessitaitis monet, he reminds the soldiers of the necessity. Ter. 


II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting :* 


Viros sceleris arguis, you accuse men or crime. Cic. Levitatis eum con- 
vincere, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injiiriae eum, to acquit 
him of injustice. Cic. 


III. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget :* 


Eorum nos miseret, we pity THEM (it moves our pity oF THEM). Cic. 
Consilii mé paenitet, I repent of my purpose. Cic. Mé stultitiae meae 
pudet, Jam ashamed of my folly. Cie. 


Nortz 1.—The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, etc., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of accusing, etc., the crime, charge; and 
‘with miseret, paenitet, ete., the object which produces the feeling; see examples. 

Norse 2.—The personal verbs included under this rule retain the Genitive in the 
Passive: 

Accisatus est proditionis, he was accused OF TREASON. Nep. 


1 The Genitive with verbs of reminding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With verbs of accusing, etc., the Genitive may also be explained in the same way, or 
may depend upon ndmine, crinvine, or judicio, understood. Sometimes one of these 
nouns is expressed; see 410, IL., 1. 

2 The Genitive with paenitet, pudet, etc., like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. Thus, 
té haee pudent means these things shame you, and mé stultitiae meas pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. ., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with méseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 
misereor; see foot-note 1, page 214, 
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Nore 3.—In judicial language a few verbs not otherwise so used are treated a8 
verbs of accusing. Thus condico occurs with the Genitive in Livy, I., 82. 


410, Spectat Constructions.—The following deserve notice: 

I. Verbs of Rewinvinc and ADMONISHING sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive— 

1. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a substan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives: 

Tilud mé admonés, you admonish me or THAT. Cic. 

2. The Adblative with de—moneé and its compounds generally so: 

Dé proelio vos admonui, J have reminded you ov THE BATTLE. Cic. 


Il. Verbs of Accusine, ConvicTinc, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc.— 

1. The Genitive with nomine, crimine, jadicid, or some similar word: 

Nomine conjarationis damnati sunt, they were condemned on the charge of 
conspiracy. Cic. Innocentem judicid capitis arcessere, to arraign an inno- 
cent man on a capital churge, Cie. 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely: 

Id mé accisis, you accuse me of that. Plaut. 

3. The Adlative alone or with a preposition, generally dé: 

Dé peciiniis repetundis damnatus est, he was convicted of extortion, Cic. 

III. With verbs of ConpEmnrne, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative,! or by the Accusative with a preposition, usually ad: 

Tertia parte damnari, to he condemned to forfeit a third of ones land. Liv. 
Capite damnire, to condemn to death. Cic. Morte multare, to punish with 
death. Cie. Ad bestids condemnare, to condemn to the wild beasts. Suct. 

Nore 1.—In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative: 

Morti damnitus, condemned to death. Lucy. 

Not 2.—The Genitive occurs in such special expressions as capitis condemnare, 
‘to condemn to death’; vt? damndrz,‘to be condemned to fulfil a yow’ = ‘to obtain 
a wish’; damnari longi laboris,*to be condemned to long labor’; vdtz reuws? = vdtt 
damndtus, ‘condemned to fulfil a vow’: 


Aliquem capitis condemnare, to condemn one to death. Cie, Damnatus longi laboris, 
condemned to long labor. Hor. 


IV. With Miserer, Parniret, Pupet, Tarver, and Pricer, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil: 

Mé paenitet vixisse, Z repent having lived. Cic. Té haee pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 


Nore 1,.—Like miseret are sometimes used miseréscit, commiseréscit, miserétur, 
commiserctur. Like taedet are used pertaedet, pertaeswm est. 

Nore 2.—Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one is 
ashamed : 


Mé tui pudet, J am ashamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet hominum, zi is @ 
shame in the sight of men. Liv. 


1 Regularly so when the penalty is a definite sum of money, 
2 Bost explained as a substantive, 
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Notz 8.—Pertaesus admits the Accusative of the object: 
Pertaesus igniyiam suam, disgusted with his own inaction. Suet. 


V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive! Thus— 


1. Some verbs of plenty and want, as compled, impled, eged, indiged, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (399, I., 8): 

Virtiis exercitationis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cic. Auxilii egére, 
to need aid. Caes. Maultittidinem réligionis implévit,? he énspired (filled) the 
multitude with religion. Livy. Rérum satagere, to be occupied with (to do 
enough of) business. Ter. 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (399, I.,1): 

Cupiunt tui, they desire you. Plaut. Tui testimdnii veritus, fearing your 
testimony. Cie. Animi3 pended, Z am uncertain in mind. Cie. Disecrucior 
animi, J am troubled in spirit. Plaut. Té angis animi, you make yourself 
anxious in mind. Plaut. Désipere mentis, to be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
in opinion. Plaut. 

3. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the 
same meaning (399, I., 3), potior,4 adipiscor, régnd + 

Siciliae potitus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Rérum adeptus est, he 
obtained the power. Tac. Régnavit populorum, he was king of the peoples. Hor. 

4, In the poets, a few verbs® take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413): 

Abstinére irarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum décipitur, he zs 
beguiled of hislabors. Hor. Désine querélarum, cease from complaints. Hor. 
Désistere pignae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae liberare, to 
Tree him from blame (i, ¢., to acquit him). Livy. Mirari laborum, to admire 
because of toils. Verg. Damni infecti promittere, to give surety in view of 
expected damage. Cic. 

Nore.—For the Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 542, 1.; 544. 


SECTION VII. 
ABLATIVE, 
411. The Latin Asiative performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct :° 
I. The ABLATIVE PRopER, denoting the relation FROM : 


Expulsus est patria, he was banished FROM HIS COUNTRY. Cic. 


1 Transitives of this class of course admit the Accusative with the Genitive. 

2 See 421, II. 

3 Anim? in such instances is probably a Zocative in origin, a8 andémis is used in the 
same way in the plural. See foot-note on anti, 399, III., 1. 

4 Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

5 As abstined, décipio, désind, désistd, lewd, liberd, etc.; miror, ete. 

6 These threo cases, still recognized in the Sanskrit, originally had distinct. forms; 
but in the Latin, under the influence of phonetic change and decay, these forms have 
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Il. The InstRUMENTAL, denoting the relation WITH, BY: 
351 omnia Jace collustrat, the sun illumines all things with ITs Licut. Cie. 
Ill. The Locative, denoting the relation IN, AT; 

Sé oppido tenet, he keeps himself 1x tau TOWN, Cic. 


I. ABLATIVE PROPER. 
RULE XXI.—Place from which. 
412. The Piace rrom wuicu is denoted by the Ablative: 
I. Generally with a preposition—a, ab, dé, or ex: 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets owt yRoM THE city. Caes. Dé ford, from 
the forum, Cic. Ex Africa, from (out of) Africa. Liv. 
II. In Names or Towns without a preposition: * 


Platénem <Athénis arcessivit, he summoned Plato rrom AtuENS. Nep. 
Figit Corinth6, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

1, Many names of islands, and the Ablatives domd and rue, are used 
like names of towns: 


Domé profigit, he fled rrom Home. Cic. Déd proficiscitur, he proceeds 
From Dees. Cic. 

2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
sition, especially in poetry : 


Cadere nubibus, to fall FRoM THE cLoups. Verg. Labi egud, to fall FRoM A 
HORSE. Hor. 


3. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially 
for emphasis or contrast : 


Ab Ardeéd Romam véenérunt, they came From ArpEA to Rome, Liv. 


Norr.—The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the town 
itself, is meant: 


Discéssit 4 Brundisis, he departed from Brundisiwm (i. e., from the port). Caes, 
RULE XXx1i.—Separation, Source, Cause. 


413. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
Ablative with or without a preposition : 


SEPARATION.—Caedem @ vdbis dépelld, J ward off slaughter rrom YOu. 
Cic. Hune @ twis aris arcébis, you will keep this one FROM YOUR ALTARS. 


become identical, and their uses haye been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Adlative and its use, see Merguet, pp. 109-117; Delbriick; 
Hibschmann, pp. 82-106; Holzweissig, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, I., pp. 494-571; Roby, 
IL., pp. 68-115. 

? This was the original construction for all places alike. 


* 
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Cic. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country. Cie. Urbem 
commeati privavit, he deprived the city of supplies. Nep. Conatai désti- 
térunt, they desisted from the atlempt. Caes. Vagina éripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard. Vers. 

Source.—H6c audivi dé parente med, I heard this rrom My FATHER. Cic, 
Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended From THE Sapines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cie. Abiete puppis, the stern made of fir. 
Verg. Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause.—Ars iéilitate laudatur, an art is praised BECAUSE OF ITS USEFUL- 
ness. Cie. Lacrimo gaudid, I weep ror (on account of) soy. Ter. Vestra 
hoe causa volébam, J desired this on your account. Cic. Rogati véneram, I 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, ill 72 consequence of his wound, 
Cic. Aeger erat vulneribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 


Nort 1.—Transitive Verbs admit an Accusative with the Ablative; see examples. 

Norz 2.—The prepositions most frequently used with the Ablative of Separation 
and Source are @, ab, dé, é, ex, and with the Ablative of Cause, dé, é, ex. 

Notz 3.—With the Adlative of Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is /ocal and literal than when it is jigurative: dé foro, ‘from the forum’; 
em Asia, ‘out of Asia’; but levdre meti, ‘to relieve from fear’; condtu désistere, ‘to 
desist from the undertaking.’ 

Nort 4.—For the Genitive instead of the Ablutive of Separation, see 410, V., 4; 
and for the Dative similarly used, see 385, 2, 


414, The ABLATIVE oF SEPARATION designates that from which 
anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
used without a preposition in the following situations: 

I. With verbs meaning to relieve, deprive, need, be without :} 

Leva mé hdc onere, relieve me oF THIS BURDEN. Cic. Vinelis exsolvere, to 
release FROM CHAINS. Plaut. Molestia expedire, to relieve of trouble, Cic. 
Militem praeda fraudire, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. Non eged 
medicina, / do not need a remedy. Cic. Vacare culpa, to be free from fault. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 

II. With moved in special expressions: ? 

Signum movére locd, to move the standard FROM THE PLACE. Cic. 

Ill. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of :* 

Animus liber curd, a mind free From caRE. Cic. Expers meti, free FROM 
FEAR. Cic. Urbs nida praesidid, a city destitute of defence. Cic. 

Norts.—For a similar use of the Genitive,4 see 399, L., 3. 


IV. With opus and tsus, meaning need: 


1 As expedio, exonerd, levd, relevd, liberd, relaxd, solvd, absolwd, exsolvd ; exuo, 
fraudo, nudo, orbd, spolio, privd, ete. 

2 As in moveére locd, movére sendti, movére trib, movére vestigio. 

3 4 or ab is generally used with names of persons and sometimes with other words. 

4 Egénus, indigus, sterilis, and some others are freely used with the Genitive: see 
399, I., 8. 
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Auctiritate tud nobis opus est, we need (there is to us a need of) your 
avrnority. Cic, Usus est tua mihi operd, J need your arp. Plaut. 
Nore 1.—In most other instances a preposition accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 


tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. ; 
. Norz 2.—Opue est and asus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 


the thing; see examples. 

Nore 3.—With opus and asus, the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with opus, a noun and a participle: 

Consulto opus est, there is need of deliberation. Sall. Opus fuit Hirtid conventé, 
there was need of meeting Hirtius, Cic. 

Notre 4.—With opus est, rarely with zszvs est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative: 

Dux ndbis opus est, we need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) for ws. 
Cic. Temporis opus est, there is need of time. Liy. Opus est cibum, there is need of 
food. Plaut. 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine: 

Opus est té valére, it is necessary that you be well. Cic. Opus est ut lavem, Zt és 
necessary for me to bathe (that I bathe). Plaut. Dictii est opus, it is necessary to be 
told. Ter. 


415. The ABLATIVE oF SOURCE more commonly takes a prepo- 
sition ; see examples under 413. It includes agency, parentage, 
material, ete. 


I. The agent or author of an action is designated by the Adlative with 
a or ab: 

Occisus est i Thébanis, he was slain by the Thebans. Nep. Oceidit a forti 
Achille, he was slain (lit., fell) by brave Achilles. Ov. 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected: 

Cornua Vumidis} firmat, he strengthens the wings wiru Numipians. Liv. 

Norsz 1.—The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whose agency 
the action is effected : 


Ab Oppianicd per Fadricids! factum est, it was accomplished by Oppianicus 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE Fasricn. Cic. 
Nore 2,.—For the Dative of Agent, sce 388. 


2, When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with @ or ab may 
be used as in the names of persons: 

Vinci a voluptate, to be conquered by pleasure. Cie. A fortinad datam oc- 
casionem, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

II. Perrect Parricrp.es denoting parentage or birth—genitus, natus, 
ortus, ete.—generally take the Ablative without a preposition: 


Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cie. Tantald prognatus, descended Srom Tan- 
talus. Cie. Parentibus nati humilibus, born of humble parents, Cic. 


1 Here note the distinction between the Ablative with ad (ab Oppianicé), denoting 
the author of the action, the Accusative with per (per Fabricios), the person through 


whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablativo alone (Numidis), the means 
of the action, 
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Nors.—In designating Remore Anogsrry, é or ab is generally used; but after ndtus © 
and ortus, the Ablatives familia, genere, locd, and stirpe, when modified by an adjec- 
tive, omit the preposition : rc 

Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended from the Sabines. Liy, Orti ab Germinis, sprung 
Jrom the Germans, Caes. Nobili genere natus, born of a noble family, Sal. 

Ili. With the AsLative or Matertat, 6 or ex is generally used, though 
often omitted, especially in poetry: 

Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Pocula ex aurd, cups 
of gold. Cie. Aere cavd clipeus, a shield of concave bronze. Verg. Abicte 
puppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 

Nore 1.—A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with fucid, /20, 
and sqm in such expressions as the following: 

Quid hide homine facias, what are you to do with this man? Cic. Quid illd fiet, 
what will become of him? Cic. Quid té futiirum est, what will become of you? Cic. 

Nore 2.—The Dative or the Ablative with @é occurs in nearly the same sense: 

Quid huic homini facias, whut are you to do with (or to) this man? Cic. Quid dé 
té futirum est, what will become of you? Cie. 

416. The AnLAtive or Causz is generally used without a prepo- 
sition.* It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
accordance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 
verbs and with adjectives ;? see examples under 413. 


TI. Cause is sometimes denoted— 

1) By the Ablative with a, ab, dé, 6, ex, prae; 

Ab eidem superbiad3 non venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere’ aeger, id im consequence of his wound. Cie. Ex 
invidia laborare, to suffer from unpopularity. Cie. Non prae lacrimis scri- 
bere, not to write in consequence of tears. Cic. 

2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter: 

Per aetatem inttilés, useless because of (lit., through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timorem sésé recipiunt, they betake themselves into the city 
on account of their fear. Caes. 

Nore 1.—With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Adblative with a perfect passive participle ¢ 

Régni cupiditate 4 inductus conjirationem fecit, injlwenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Caes. 

Nore 2.—That in accordance with which anything is done is often denoted by the 
Ablative with é or ew: . 


1 The Ablative of Cause is very far removed from the original meaning of the Abla- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from the Znstrwimental Abla- 
tive; sce 418. 

2 This includes such Ablatiyes as med judicid, in accordance with my opinion; med 
sententid, jusst, tmpulst, moniti, etc.; causd, gratia; also the Ablative with dé- 
sipid, doled, casilio, exsulto, gauded, lavoro, lacrimod, laetor, triwmpho, ete. 

3 Sce note 2, foot-note. 

4 Here cupiditdte must be construed with inductus, yet it really expresses the cause 
of the action, fecit, 
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Ris ex foedere repetuntur, restitution is demanded IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
treaty. Liv. Diés ex prueceptis tuis ictus, a day passed IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUB 
precepts. Cic. Ex véritate aestimare, to estimate in accordance with the truth. Cie, 
Ex auctoritite ! senatiis confirmare, to ratify on the authority of the senate, Liv. 


RULE XXIII.—Ablative with Comparatives. 


417. Comparatives without quam are followed by the 
Ablative :? 


Nihil est amabilius virtate,? nothing is more lovely THAN VIRTUE. Cic. 
Quid est melius bonitdte,? what is better THAN GOODNESS ? Cic. Scimus s6- 
lem majorem esse terra,? we know that the sun is larger than the earth, Cic. 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius habémus, friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Cie. Lacrima nihil citius aréscit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 
Cie. Potidrem ira salitem habet, he regards safety as better than anger. Liv. 


1. ComPARATIVES WITH Quam are followed by the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 


Hibernia minor quam Britannia existimatur, Ireland is considered smaller - 


than Brirain. Caes. Agris quam wrbi terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than To THE ciry. Liv. 

Nore 1.—The construction with guam is the full form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviation. The Ablative is freely used for guam with a Subject Nominative or Sub- 
ject Accusative—regularly so for guam with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 


tive pronown, as in the fourth example under the rule, In other cases gua is retained . 


in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. “ 

Note 2.—After pliis, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number and 
quantity, gvam is often omitted without influence upon the construction; 4 sometimes 
also after mdjor, minor, ete. ! 

Tecum plas annum yixit, he Zived with yow more than a year. Cic, Minus duo 
milia, Zess than tewo thousand. Livy. 

Nors 3,—Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prae, praeter, or supra, is sometimes used : 

Ante aliés immanior, more monstrous than (before) the others. Verg. 


Norse 4.—A.ivs, involving a comparison, other than, is sometimes used with tho 
Ablative : 


1 These and similar Ablatiyes with prepositions show the transition from sowrce to 
cause, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea of source. 

2 This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison—that from which one starts. 
Thus, if o¢r¢we is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by a 
similar use of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental, 
$ Virtite = quam virtis; bonitdte= quam bonitas ; terra = quam terram (se. 
esse). 

4 So in expressions of age: ndtus pliis triginta annos, ‘haying been born more than 
thirty years,’ The same meaning is also expressed by mdjor triginta annés ndtus, 
major triginté annis, major quam wriginta annorum, or major triginta annorum. 
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Quaerit alia his, he seeks other things than these. Plaut. Alius sapiente, other than 
a& wise man. Hor. 


Nore 5.—Quam pro denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives—opinidne, spé, 
aequo, justd, solito, ete.—are often best rendered by clauses: 

Minor caedés quam pr6 victoria, less slwughter than was proportionate to the vic- 
tory. Liv. Sérius spé vénit, he came later than was hoped (than hope). Liy. Plis 
aequé, more than is fair. Cic. 


2. With Comparatives, the Measure or Dirrerence,! the amount by 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by the Ablative: 


Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia, Jreland smaller By onE HALF than 
Britain. Caes, 


II. INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 


418. The Instrumental Ablative denotes both Accom- 
paniment and Means.’ 


RULE XXIV.—Ablative of Accompaniment. 
419. The Ablative is used— 


I. To denote ACCOMPANIMENT. It then takes the prepo- 
sition cum: 

Vivit eum Balbo, he lives with Barsus. Cie. Cum gladiis stant, they 
stand with swords (i. e., armed wit swords). Cie. 

IJ. To denote CHARACTERISTIC or QuaALITY. It is then 
modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summa virtite aduléscéns, a youth OF THE HIGHEST yiRTUE. Caes. Qui- 
dam magn6 capite, dre rubicundd, magnis pedibus, @ certain one with a 
large head, with a red face, and with large fect. Plaut. Catilina ingenid 
mal6 fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sall. Uri sunt specié tauri, 
the urus is (lit., the uri are) of the appearance of a bull, Caes. 


Norr.—The Ablative, when used to denote characteristic or quality, may be called 
either the Descriptive Ablutive or the Ablutive of Characteristic. 


III. To denote Manner.* It then takes the preposition 
cum, or is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 


1 See 423. 

2 The idea of means was probably developed from that of accompaniment, as seen 
in such expressions as cum omnibus copiis sequitur, ‘he pursues with all his forces ’— 
accompaniment, which readily suggests means, as he employs his forces as means ; 
equis wérunt, ‘they went with horses’—accompaniment and means. Some scholars 
haye conjectured that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms, but of this there seems to be little proof. 

8 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative—the first desig- 
nating an attendant person or thing—with Balbus, with swords; the second, an at- 
tendant quality—a youth with (attended by) the highest virtue; the third, an attend: 


- 
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Cum virtite vixit, he lived virtvousty. Cie. Swmmda vi proelium com 
misérunt, they joined battle wit THE GREATEST VIOLENCE. Nep. Duobus 
modis fit, it is done in two ways. Cic. 

Norte 1.—The Ablative of manner sometimes takes cum eyen when modified by an 
adjective : 

Magna cum cura scripsit, he wrote wit GREAT oARE. Cic. 

Note 2.—But the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used without cwm, even 
when unattended by an adjective, as jure, ‘rightly’; injurid, ‘unjustly’; ordine, *in 
an orderly manner’; ratione, ‘systematically’; séZentid, ‘in silence, ete. 

Nore 3.—Per, with the Accusative, sometimes denotes MANNER: per vim, ‘ violent- 
ly’; per ladum, ‘ sportively.’ 

1. On the ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT, Observe— 

1) That cum is often omitted—(1) especially when the Ablative is qualified 
by an adjective, and (2) after jungd, misced, and their compounds : 

Ingenti exerciti profectus est, he se out with a large army. Liv. Im- 
probitas scelere juncta, depravity joined with crime. Cic. 

2) That the Ablative with cum is often used of hostile encounters ¢ 

Cum Gallis certare, to fight with the Gauls. Sall. Nobiscum hostés con- 
tendérunt, the enemy contended with us. Cic. 

Norsz.—For the Dative with verbs denoting wnion or contention, see 385, 4, 3). 


2. On the Descriptive ABLATIVE, as compared with the DrscrirTive 
GENITIVE, observe— 

1) That in descriptions involving size and number, the Genitive is used; 
see examples under 396, V. 

2) That in most descriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 


body, and the like, the Ablative is used, as in the second and fourth examples 
under 419, IL. 


3) That in other instances cither case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and second examples under 419, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other examples. 


RULE XXV.—Ablative of Means. 


420. Instrument and Mrays are denoted by the Abla- 
tive: 

Cornibus tauri sé titantur, bulls defend themselves WivH THEIR HORNS. 
Cie. Gloria dicitur, he is led By GLory. Cie. $6! omnia lice collustrat, 
the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. Lacte vivunt, they live upon 


milk, Caes. Telltis saucia vomeribus, the earth turned (wounded) with the 
ploughshare. Ovid. 


ant circumstance—to live with virtue, virtuously. Compare cum Balbo vivere and 
cum virtite vere. 
1 But perhaps most Ablatives which never take ewmn are best explained as the Abla- 


; we aP s : pees hetes : 2 
Bye) oe cause—as lege, ‘according to law’; conswetudine, according to custom’; cdn- 
silio, ‘on purpose, ete. 
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Norz,—This Ablative is of frequent occurrence, and is used both with verbs and with 
adjectives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice; / 

1) Quadraginta hostiis sacrificare, to sacrifice with forty victims. Liv. 
Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice of (lit., witn) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus cantare, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cic. Pila lidere, 
to play at ball (lit., wird THE BALL), Hor. 

3) Aurélid via proficisci, to set out by the Aurelian way. Cic. Eodem 
itinere ire, to go by the same road. Livy. Esquilina porta ingredi, to enter by 
the Esquiline gate. Liv. 

4) Virtite praeditus, possessed of virtue. Cie. Legidnés pulchris armis 
praeditas, legions furnished with beautiful arms. Plaut. 

2. Adficio with the Ablative forms a very common circumlocution : hondre 
adficere = honorare, to honor ; admirdatione adjicere = admirari, to admire ; poe- 
na adjicere = punire, to punish, ete. : 

Omnés lactitia adficit, he gladdens all. Cie. 


RULE XXVI.--Ablative in Special Constructions.! 
421. The Ablative is used— 


I. With titor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds: 

Plirimis rébus fruimur et itimur, we enjoy and use VERY MANY THINGS. 
Cie. Magna est praeda@ potitus, he obtained Great Booty. Nep. Lacte et 
carne vescébantur, they lived upon milk and flesh. Sall. 

II. With Verbs and ADJECTIVES OF PLENTY: 

Villa abundat Jacte, cdsed, melle; the villa abounds IN MILK, CHEESE, and 
HONEY. Cie. Urbs referta copiis, a city jilled wit supPLies. Cic. Virttite 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explévit mundum, God 
has filled the world with blessings. Cic. 

Ill. With dignus, indignus,? and contentus : 

Digni sunt amicitiad, they are worthy or FRIENDSHIP. Cic. Vir patre 
dignus, @ man worthy of His ratHER. Cic. Honore indignissimus, most wn- 
worthy of honor. Cic. Natiira parvd contenta, nature content with litile. Cic. 

Norte 1,—Transitive verbs of Plenty ° take the Accusative and Ablative: 

Armis nayés onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sall. See also the last 


example under 421, I. 
Nore 2.—Dignor, as a Passive verb meaning ‘to be deemed worthy,’ 


1 This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of means: thus, wor, ‘I use, *I 
serve myself by means of’; fruor, ‘I enjoy, ‘I delight myself with’; vescor, ‘I feed 
upon,’ ‘I feed myself with,’ ete. 

2 The nature of the Ablative with dignus and indignws is somewhat uncertain. On 
etymological grounds it is explained as instrwmental; see Delbriick, p. 12; Corssen, 
‘Krit. Beitr., p. 47. 

3 Transitive verbs of plenty mean ‘to fill, ‘to furnish with,’ ete., as cwmwld, come 
pled, impled, tmbuod, Mmstruo, onero, ornd, etc. 


del o» 
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takes the Ablative; but as a Deponent verb meaning ‘to deem worthy,’ used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Honore dignati sunt, they have been deemed worthy of honor, Cic. Me 
dignor honore, [deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Norse 3.—Dignus and indignus occur with the Genitive: 

Dignus saliitis, worthy of safety. Plaut. Indignus ayorum, unworthy of their an- 
cestors. Yerg. 


Nore 4.—Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, originally transitive, are occa- _ 


sionally so used in classic authors, Their participle in dws is passive in sense. Utor 
adinits two Ablatives of the same person or thing: 

Mé iitétur patre, he will find (use) me a father. Ter. 

Nors 5.—For the Genitive with potior, see 410, V.,8. For the Genitive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative and Genitive with transitive verbs 
of plenty, see 410, V., 1, with foot-note, and 399, L, 3. 


RULE ZEVii.—Ablative of Price. 
422. Pricz is generally denoted by the Ablative: 


Véndidit awd patriam, he sold his country FOR GOLD. Verg. Condixit mag- 
n6 domum, he hired a house at A HIGH PRICE. Cic, Multd sanguine Poenis 
victoria stetit, the victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians 
at) much blood. Livy. Quinquaginta talentis aestimari, to be valued at fifty 
talents. Nep. Vile est viginti minis, i¢ ts cheap at twenty minae. Plaut. 

Nore 1,—The Asxartve or Price is used (1) with verbs of buying, selling, hiring, 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap or dear; (8) of valuing; (4) with adjectives of 
value.} 

Note 2.—With verbs of Excnaneina—iniito, commute, etc.—(1) the thing received 
is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of sel/ing, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of bwying, or is put in the Ablative with ewm: 

Pace bellum mitavit, he exchanged war ror PEACE. Sall, Exsilium patrié mita- 
vit, Ae exchanged wis countTRY for exile. Curt. Cum patrise caritate gliriam commi- 
tavit, he exchanged love of country for glory. Cic. 

Note 3.—For the Grnrriye or Pricz, see 405. 


RULE XXVIII.—Ablative of Difference. 


423. The Mrasure or Dirrrerence is denoted by the 
Ablative: 


Und dié longidrem ménsem faciunt, they make the month ONE DAY longer 
(longer By oNE Day). Cic, Bidud mé antecéssit, he preceded me BY TWO 
pays. Cie. Sol multis partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much 
(lit., By MANY Parts) larger than the earth. Cic. 

Nore 1.—The Ablative is thus used with all words inyolying a comparison, but ad- 
verbs often supply its place: meltwm rdbustior, ‘much more robust.’ 


Nore 2.—The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of distance (379, 2), and 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430), 


1 As sto, consto, liced, swim, ete.$ carus, véndlis, ete, 


read 


4 
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RULE XXIX.—Specification. 


424, A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to define its application : 

Agésilaus ndmine, non potestaie fuit réx, Agesilaus was king IN NAME, 
not IN powER. Nep. Claudus alterd pede, lame IN onE Foot. Nep. Mori- 
bus similés, similar in character. Cic, Reliqués Gallds virtiite praecédunt, 
they surpass the other Gauls in courage. Caes. 


Nore 1,—This AniAriyr shows in what respect or particular anything is true: 
thus, ing (in what respect?) in name. 
Nore 2.—For the Accusative or SPECIFICATION, see 378. 


lif. Locarrve ABLATIVE. 
RULE XXX.—Place in which. 
425, The Puace 1x wuicu is denoted— 


I. Generally by the Locative Ablative’ with the prepost- 
tion in : 

Hannibal in Ztalia fuit, Hannibal was 1x Iraty. Nep. In nostris castris, 
in our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way. Cic. 

II. In Names or Towns by the Locative,? if such a 
form exists, otherwise by the Locative Ablative: 

Réomae fuit, he was av Rome. Cie. Corinthi puerds docthat, he taught 
boys at Corinto. Cic, Adthénis fuit, he was at AruENs, Cic. Hoe facis 
Argis, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karthaigine régés creabantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. Gadibus vixit, he lived at Gades, 
Cie. 

Notr,—For the construction with verbs meaning to collect, to come together, and 
with those meaning to place, see 380, note. 

1. In the names of places which are not towns, the LocativE ABLATIVE 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means, manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place :8 

Castris 3% tenuit, he kept himself ix camp. Caes. Aliquem tect reeipere, 
to receive any one IN ONE’S OWN HOUSE. Cie, Proelid cadere, to fall IN BATTLE, 

~Caes. Aduléscentibus délectari, to take pleasure in the young. Cic. Sua 


1 The learner will remember that the Locative Ablative does not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411, 

2 See 48, 4; 51, 8; 66,4. The Locative was the original construction in all names 
of places. 

3 In some cases place and means are so combined that it is difficult to determine 
which is the original conception. 
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victoria gloriantur, they glory in their victory. Caes. Nullo officid assuéfacti, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 

Nore,—The Ablative is generally used with f7d6, cdnfido, nitor, innitor, and freétus : 

WNamé fortiinae stabilitate confidit, no one trusts (confides in) the stability of for- 
tune. Cic. Salis véritate nititur, safety rests wpon truth. Cic. Frétus amicis, relying 
upon his friends, Liv. 

2) When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 


Nova pectore versat consilia, she devises (turns over) new plans IN HER 
preast. Verg. Stare jadictis, to abide py (stand 1N) THE DECISIONS. Cic. 
Promissis manére, to remain true to promises (lit., remain mm). Verg. Pen- 
dére animis,! to be perplexed in mind. Cic. Intimis stnsibus angi, to be 
troubled in ones inmost feelings. Cie. Ferox bello, valiant in war. Hor. 
Jiire peritus, skilled in law. Cie. 

2. The Ablatives locd, locis, parte, partibus, dextra, laevd, sinistra, terra, 
and mari, especially when qualified by an adjective, and other Ablatives 
when qualified by otus, are generally used without the preposition : 


Aliquid Zocd ponere, to put anything iy irs PLAcE. Cie. Terra marique, on 
land and sea. Liv. Tota Graecia, én all Greece. Nep. 

Nore 1.—The Ablative 7ibré, ‘book,’ generally takes the prepesition when used ofa 
portion of a work, but omits it when used of an entire treatise : 

In €6 libro, in this book (referring to a portion of the work), Cie. Aid libré, in an- 
other werk. Cic. 

Note 2.—Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially when 
qualified by omnis, medius, or Universus : 

Omnibus oppidis, 77 ad/ the torns. Caes. 

Norte 3.—In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Liicis opicis, in shady groves. Verg. Silvis agrisque, in the forests and fields, Ov. 
Theatris, <n the theatres. Hor. Ferre umer6, to bear wpon the shoulder. Verg. ; 


3, ABLATIVE FoR THE LocatryE.—lInstead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition— 


1) When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun: 

In ipsa Alexandria,? 7m Alexandria itself. Cic. Longa Alba, at Alba 
Longa. Verg. 

2) Sometimes when not thus modified: 


In monte Albano Lavinioque, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandria,? at Alexandria. Liv. 


Norr.—The following special constructions deserve notice: 


In oppido Citio, in the town Citiwm. Nep. Albae,* in urbe opportina, at Alba, a 
convenient city. Cie. 


1 In the singular anim is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
signification; see p. 211, foot-note 4. : 
? At Alewandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Alewandriae. 
* Here Citid is in apposition with oppido, the usual construction in such cases, though 
a Genitive limiting oppido oceurs: In oppidd Antiochiae, in the city of Antioch. Cie. 

+ A Locative may thus be followed by én urbe, or in oppido, modified by an adjec- 
tive; but see 363, 4, 2), The preposition in is sometimes omitted. 
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426. Like Names or Towns are used— 

1. Many Nanas or Istanps: 

Lesbi visit, he lived in Lesbos. Nep. Conon Cypri vixit, Conon lived in 
Cyprus. Nep. 

2, The Locatiyres domi, riiri, humi, militiae, and belli: 

Domi militiaeque, at home and in the field. Cic. Riri agere vitam, to 
spend life in the country. Liv. 

Nors.—A few other Zocatives also occur : 

Roraae Numidiaeque, at Rome and in Numidia. Sall, Domum Chersonési habuit, 
he had w house in the Ohersonesus, Nep, Truncum reliquit arénae, he left the body 
in the sand. Verg. 

427. SumMAry.—The Names or PLACES NOT TOWNS are gen- 
erally put— 

I In the Accusative with ad or in, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

In Asiam redit, he returns to (into) Asia. Nep. 

II. In the Adlative with ab, dé, or ex, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. 

Wi. In the Locative Ablative with in, to denote the PLACE AT or IN WHICH: 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Ltaly. Nep. 

Nore.—For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 3 and 4; 412, 2; 425, 1 and 2. 

488. Summary.—The Names or Towns are put 7— 

I, In the Accusative, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

Nuntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Tome. Liv. 

If. In the Adlative, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Fugit Corinths, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

Tid. In the Locative, or in the Locative Ablative,? to denote the PLACE AT 
or IN WHICH: 


Corinthi puerés doctbat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cie. Gadibus vixit, 
he lived at Gades. Cie. 


Norz.—PFor qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 1; 412, 8; 425, 8. 


RULE XXAXI.—Time. 
429. The Tre of an Action is denoted by the Ablative: 


Octogésims anno est mortuus, he died IN HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. Cie. Vere 
conyénére, they assembled in THE sprinc. Liv. Natali dit sud, on his birth- 


1 So also zerrae and viciniae. 

2 This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablative, and haye substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with a preposition in place of the Locative; see £114, IIT. 

8 That is, the Locative is used if any such form exists; if not, the Locative Ablative 
supplies its place, 
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day. Nep. Uieme et aestate, in winter and summer. Cic. Sélis occas, at 
sunset, Caes, Adventii Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar. Caes. Lidis, 
at the time of the games, Cic. Vix decem annis, scarcely in ten years. Nep. 
His viginti annis, within these twenty years. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Ablative with in or dé: 

In tali tempore,! at such a time (i. e., under such circumstances). Liv. In 
diébus proximis decem,! in the next ten days. Sall. De media nocte, dn (lit., 
Jrom, out of ) the nviddle of the night. Caes. 

2, Certain relations of Timz are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in, 
inter, intra, sub, etc. : 

Ad constititam diem, at the appointed day. Cic. Ad cémam invitare in 
posterum diem, to énvite to dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra viginti diés, 
within twenty days. Plaut. Inter tot annis, within so many years. Cic. 
Sub noctem, toward night. Caes. 


430. The INTERVAL between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post :? 


Aliquot post ménsts$ occisus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cie. Post digs paucds vénit, he came after a few days. Liv. Paucis ante 
diébus,? a few days before. Cic. Homérus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus, Cic. Paucis ditbus post éjus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic. Annis quingentis post, jive hundred 
years after, Cie. Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
had réurned. Nep. Nond annd postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto 
anno quam erat expulsus, sux years after he had been banished. Nep. 

Nore 1.—In these examples observe— 

1) That the numeral may be either cardinal, as in the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three.4 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 


or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them.® 

8) That quam may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example; may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used for postqgwam, as in the ninth. 

Nore 2.—The ABLATIVE OF THE RELATIVE may be used for postguam + 

Quatridud, qué occisus est, four days after he was killed. Cie. 


1 The Ablative with 7m is used to denote (1) the cirewmstances of the time, and (2) 
the time én or within which. In the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and in designating the periods of life: bis in dié, ‘twice in the day’; in pueri- 
tid, ‘in boyhood,’ ete. 

2 In two instances the Ablative with athine is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abhine triginta dicbus, thirty days before. Cic. 

8 The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is explained as the measure of difference (423). 

4 Thus, ‘five years after’ = quinque annis post, or quintd annd post; or post quin- 
que annos, or post quintwm annum ; or with post between the numeral and the noun, 
quingue post annis, ete. 

5 Any other arrangement is rare, 
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Nore 8.—The time since an event may be denoted by the Accusative with abhine or 
ante, or by the Ablative with ante: 

Abhine ann6s trecentés fuit, he wed three hundred years ago. Cic. Paucis ante 
ditbus Griipit ex urbe, he broke out of the city a few days ago, Cie. 


RULE XXXII.—Ablative Absolute.? 


431. A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla- 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 


Servid régnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).* Cie. Régibus exactis, cdnsulés creati sunt, after the ban- 
ishment of the kings,* consuls were appointed. Liv. Equitati praemisso, 
subsequébatur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. Caes, Rég- 
num haud satis prdsperum neglécta réligidne, a reign not sufficiently pros- 
perous because religion was neglected. Liv. Perditis reébus omnibus tamen 
virttis sé sustentare potest, though all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain itself. Cic. Obsidibus imperatis, hos Aeduts tradit,® having de- 
manded hostages, he delivers them to the Aedui. Caes. 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant circum- 
stance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered—(1) by a noun with a prepo- 
sition—in, during, after, by, with, through, ete.; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (3) by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, ete. 3° 
see examples above. 

3. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative: 

Nisi miinitis castris, wnless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 

4. A noun and an adjective, or even two nouns, may be in the Adlative 
Absolute +7 


1 The Accusative is explained as duration of time (379), the Ablative as measure 
of difference (423). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Zocative, it was first used to 
denote situation or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servi0 régnante and in régi- 
bus exdactis, it is recognized without difficulty in negléctaé réligione as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Absolute may be ¢dstrumental or causal, 

3 Or, while Servius was reigning or was king. 

4 Or, after the kings were banished. 

5 In this example obsidibus and és refer to the same persons, This is unusual, as 
in this construction the Ablative generally refers to some person or thing not otherwise 
mentioned in the clause to which it belongs. 

6 The first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

7 This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructious in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb ‘7o de’ is used. 
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Serénd caelo, when the sky is clear. Sen. Caninid consule, an the consulx 
ship of Caninius. Cic. 

Nore 1.—An infmitive or clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Audits Darium moyisse, pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn (that 
Darius had, ete, having been heard), he advanced. Curt. Multi, incerto quid yitarent, 
interidrunt, many, uncertain what they should avoid (what they, etc., being uncertain), 
perished. Liv. 

Norn 2.—A participle or adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 

Multum certito, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle. Tae. 

Nore 3.— Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative Absolute: 

Multis sibi quisque petentibus, while many sought, each for himself. Sall. Causa 
ipse pro sé dicti damnatur, having himself advocated his own cause, he 78 con- 
demned, Liv. 

Nore 4.—For the use of absente and praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plural noun or pronoun, see 438, 6, note. 


SCA LOIN. Valente 
CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXXITI.—Cases with Prepositions. 


432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions :° 

Ad amicum scripsi, J have written to a friend. Cic. In ciriam, inio the 
senate-house. Livy. In Itali8, in Italy. Nep. Prd castris, before the camp. 

438. The AccusaTIvE is used with— 

Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
contra, érga, extra, Infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, iltra, versus: 

Ad urbem, to the city. Cie. Adversus deds, toward the gods. Cic. Ante 
liicem, before light. Cie. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cie. 
Circa forum, around the forum. Cic. Citra flumen, on this side of the river. 
Cie. Contra natiiram, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra mirés, within the 
walls, Cie. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum natiram, ac- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpés, across the Alps. Cie. 

Norn |.—Hradversus (wm) also occurs with the Accusative: 

' Exadyersus eum locum, over against that place. Cie. See also 437. 


Norr 2.— Versus (wm) and usgue, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es- 
pecially ad and in: 

Ad dceanum yersus, toward the ocean. Cacs, Ad meridiem versus, toward the 
south. Liy. Usque ad castra hostium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 


1 Literally, 2¢ having been much contested. The participle is used impersonally, 
? On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Roby, U., pp. 851-456; 
Draeger, L, pp. 574-665; Kithner, II., pp. 355-432, 
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Nots 3.—For propius, priwim?, propior, and prowimus, with the Accusative, see 
prope, note 2, under L, below. 

Nore 4.—For compounds of prepositions, see 372 and 3%6. 

I, The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice: ! 

Ad, To, the opposite of ab, rrom—(1) To, TOWARD, TILL; (2) NEAR, AT, ON: 
ad me, ‘to me,’ ‘near me,’ ‘at my house’; ad urbem, ‘to the city,’ ‘near the 
city’; ad dextram, ‘on the right’; ad multam noctem, ‘till late in the night’ ; 
ad lacem, ‘till daybreak’; ad hoc, ‘besides this,’ ‘moreover’; ad verbum, 
‘word for word’; ad huwne modum, ‘after this manner’; ad wltimum, ‘at 
last’; ad unum omnes, ‘ all to a man,’ ‘ all without exception.’ 

Apud, NEAR, AT, BEFORE, IN THE PRESENCE oF: apud oppidum, ‘near or 
before the town’; apud mé, ‘at my house’; swm apud me, ‘I am at home’ 
or ‘Il am in my right mind’ ; apud Platonem, ‘in the works of Plato.’ 

Ante, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF, ABOVE, IN PREFERENCE To: ante suds annds, 
‘before his time,’ ‘too early’; ante tempus, ‘before the proper time’; ante 
annum, ‘a year before’; ante urbem conditam, ‘before the founding of the 
city’ ; ante altos pulcherrimus omnes, ‘the most beautiful above all others.’ 

Cireum, circa, circiter,? round, AROUND, ABouT: circum forum, 
‘around the forum’ ; circd s2,‘ around or with himself’ ; circaé eandem horam, 
‘about the same hour’; circiter meridiem, ‘about midday.’ 

Notre.—Cireum, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place; cired, both of 
place and of time; circiter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
used as adverbs: circum convenire, ‘to gather around’; cired esse, ‘to be around’; 
ctrezter pars quarta, ‘ about the fourth part.’ 

Cis, citra,3 on Tus siwyE—cis opposed to t7dns, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER 
SIDE ; ciird opposed to wird, BEYOND: ¢is fliimen, ‘on this side of the stream’ 
cis paucds dies, ‘ within a few days’; ctétra veritatem, ‘short of the truth’ 
citra auctoritatem, ‘without authority.’ 

' Contra,’ oppositr TO, OVER AGAINST, AGAINST, CONTRARY TO: contra eds 
regiones, ‘ opposite to those regions’; contra populum, ‘ against the people’ ; 
contra natiram, ‘ contrary to nature.’ 

Erga,! TOWARD, TO, AGAINST: égd parentés, ‘toward parents’; odiwm 
erga Romanos, ‘ hatred to the Romans’; @ga réegem, ‘against the king.’ 

Extra, ouTsiDE, WITHOUT, FREE FROM, EXxcEPT: extrd portam, ‘ outside 
the gate’; extra culpam, ‘without fault,’ ‘free from fault’; extra ducem, 
‘except the leader,’ ‘ besides the leader.’ 

Infra,,5 BELOW, UNDER, BENEATH, LESS THAN, AFTER, LATER THAN, opposed 
to supra, ABOVE: infra linam, ‘beneath the moon’; t/rd me, * below me’ ; 
infra tres pedes, ‘less than three feet’; infra Lycirgum, ‘ after Lycurgus.’ 


Seem 518) 


1 For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 5, 

2 These three forms are all derived from circus, ‘a circle’ (i. e., from its stem); sea 
304; 307, note 1. 

3 These are often adverbs. 

4 According to Vanicek, from é and the root reg in regd; ‘in the direction of? (lit., 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes IN RELATION TO: érga@ domwuin suam, 
4n relation to his own household.’ 

5 Infra = infera parte, ‘in the lower part: 
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Inter,! petwkEEN, AMONG, IN THE mupst oF: inter urbem & Tiberim, ‘ be- 
tween the city aud the Tiber’; inter bonds, ‘among the good’; inter manis, 
‘in the hands,’ ‘ within reach,’ ‘tangible’; inter nés, ‘ between us,’ * in con- 
fidence’; inter s@ amdre, ‘to love one another’; inter sé differre, ‘to differ 
from one another’; inter paucds, inter pauea, ‘ especially,’ ‘ preéminently’ ; 
inter paucos disertus, ‘ preéminently eloquent’ ; inter purpuram atque aurum, 
‘in the midst of purple and gold.’ 

Intr@, wITHIN, LESS THAN, BELOW, opposed to extrd, ON THE OUTSIDE, 
witnoutr: intra castra, ‘within the camp’; intrd mé, ‘ within me’ ;? entra 
sé, ‘in his mind’ or ‘in their minds’ ;? éntra centwm, ‘less than one hundred’, 
intra modum, ‘within the limit’; znéra famam, ‘ below his reputation.’ 

Ob, BEFORE, IN VIEW OF, IN REGARD TO, ON AccoUNT OF: 0b oculds, * before 
one’s eyes’; 0b stultitiam tuam, ‘in view of your folly,’ or ‘in regard to your 
folly’; 0b hane rem, ‘in view of this thing,’ ‘for this reason,’ ‘on this ac- 
count’; guam ob rem, ‘in view of which thing,’ ‘ wherefore.’ 

Per,‘ rHrovucH, BY THE AID oF: per forum, ‘through the forum’ ; per alids, 
‘through others,’ ‘by the aid of others’; per sé, ‘by his own efforts,’ also 
‘in himself,’ ‘in itself’ ; per metum, ‘through fear’; per aetdtem, ‘in conse- 
quence of age’; per ludum, ‘ sportively’ ; per vim, ‘ violently’; per me licet, 
‘it is allowable as far as I am concerned’ (i. e., 1 make no opposition). 

Post, BEHIND, AFTER, SINCE: post montem, ‘behind the mountain’; post 
déedicationem templi, ‘after the dedication of the temple’; post hominum. 
memoriam, ‘since the memory of man.’ 

Praeter,® BEFORE, ALONG, PAST, BY, BEYOND, BESIDES, EXCEPT, CONTRARY 
To: praeter oculos, ‘before their eyes’; praeer oram, ‘along the coast’; 
praeter ceterds, ‘ beyond others,’ ‘ more than others’ ; _praeter haee = practer-ea, 
‘besides these things,’ ‘moreover’; pracer me, ‘except me’; practer spem, 
‘contrary to expectation.’ 

Prope, propter, near, NEar By. Prope, near; propter = prope- 
ter, a strengthened form of prope,* VERY NEAR, ALONGSIDE OF, also IN VIFW OF, 
ON ACCOUNT OF: prope hostés, ‘near the enemy’; prope metum, ‘near to fear,’ 
‘almost fearful’ ; propter mare, ‘near the sea’; propter timorem, ‘on account 
of fear’ ; propter sé, ‘on his own account,’ ‘on their own account.’ 

Nore 1.—Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with d, ad, or ad: prope 
& Sicilia, ‘near Sicily, ‘not far from Sicily’; prope ad portas, ‘near to the gates, 

Note 2.—Like prope, the derivatives propius and prdwimé, and sometimes even 
propior and prowimus, admit the Accusative :7 


Propius periculum, nearer to danger, Liy. Prodximé deds, very near to the gods, 


1 Formed from im by the ending te”, like prae-ter from prae (434, I.), prop-ter 
from prope (433, I.), and swb-ter from sub (435, L.). 
Often equivalent to in med animé, ‘in my mind.’ 
Sometimes, in his country, or in their country. 
In origin kindred to the Greek mapa. 

Formed from prac (434, I.), like in-ter from in; see inter, with foot-note. 
See inter, with foot-note. 

’ Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy of prope, though 

in most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 


a pm & 1 


2 


4 2 


any! 
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Cic. Propior montem, nearer to the mowntain. Sall. Proximus mare, nearest to the 
sea, Caes, 

Secundum,! roLLowinG, NEXT AFTER, NEXT BEHIND, ALONGSIDE OF, CON- 
FORMING TO, ACCORDING TO, IN FAVOR OF: secundum dram, ‘behind the altar’ ; 
secundum deds, ‘next after the gods’ ; secundum lados, ‘ after the games’; 
secundum jliwnen, ‘along the river’; secundum ndaturam, ‘ according to na- 
ture,’ ‘following nature’; secundum causam nostram, ‘in favor of our cause.’ 2 

Supra,3 on THE TOP, ABOVE, BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR; opposed to %m/rda, 
BELOW: supra linam, ‘above the moon’; supraé hane memoriam, ‘ before 
our time’ 34 supra hominem, ‘too high for a man.’ 

TYrAnS, AcROss, ON THE OTHER SIDE, opposed to cis, ON THIS SIDE: trans 
Rhenwm, ‘across the Rhine’; trdns Alpes, ‘ on the other side of the Alps.’ 

Ultra, BEYOND, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER SIDE, MORE THAN, LONGER THAN, 
AFTER, opposed to czt7d, oN THIS SIDE: ultra eum locum, ‘beyond that place’ ; 
ultra ewm, ‘beyond him’; aéré pignus, “more than a pledge’; wlétra fidem, 
‘beyond belief,’ ‘incredible’; atra puerilées annds, ‘ after (beyond) the years 
of boyhood.’ 


434. The ABLATIVE is used with— 
A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, dé, 
é or ex, prae, pro, sine, tenus. 


Ab urbe, from the city. Caes. Coram conyenti, im the presence of the 
assembly. Nep. Cum Antiochs, with Antiochus. Cic. Dé ford, from the 
forum. Cie. Ex Asia, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cie. 


Norr 1.—Many verbs compounded with ab, dé, ex, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is eften repeated,® or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used: 

Abire magistrati, to retire from office. Tac. Pigni excédunt, they retire from the 
batile. Caes. Dé vitéi décédere, to depart from life. Cic. Décédere ex Asia, to depart 
out of Asia. Cie. 

Nore 2,— A and é are used only before consonants, a) and ew before either vowels or 
consonants. Ads is antiquated, except before 7zé. 

Nore 8.—For cwm appended to the Ablative of a personal pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184, 6, and 187, 2. 

Note 4..—Tenws follows its case. In its origin it is the Accusative of a noun,® and 
as such it often takes the Genitive : 

Collé tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumbérum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. 


1 Properly the neuter of secundus, ‘following,’ second’; but secwndus is a gerund- 
ive from sequor, formed like dicuwndus from dico (239). For the change of gu to ¢ 
before w in sec-undus for sequ-undus, see 26, foot-note. 

2 Like the adjective secundus in ventus secundus, ‘a favoring wind’—one that follows 
Os on our course; jlamine secundo, ‘with a favoring current’ (i. e., down the stream), 

3 Supra = superad parte, ‘on the top.’ 

4 Literally, before this memory. For hic meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

5 Though in such cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in dé wité décédere, dé in tne yerb 
retains its adverbial force, so that, strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

6 From the root tan, ten, seen in ten-do, ten-ed, and in the Greek recv-w. 
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Nore 6.—For the Ablative with or without dé, as used with facid, fi, and sum, see 
415, III., note. 


I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice : 


A, ab,! abs, rrom, BY, IN, ON, ON THR SIDE or. 1. Of Place; FROM, ON, 
on THE stipe or: @ Gallia, ‘from Gaul’; ab orta, ‘from the east’; a fronte, 
‘in front? (lit., from the front); & tergd, ‘in the rear’; ab Seqianis, ‘ on the 
side toward the Sequani.? 2. Of Time ; From, arteR: ab hora tertid, ‘trem 
the third hour’; @ puerd, ‘from boyhood’; ab cohortatione, ‘after exhort- 
ing.’ 8. In other relations ; ¥ROM, BY, IN, AGAINST: @ poend liber, ‘ free from 
punishment? ; missus ab Syracitsis, ‘sent by the Syracusans’; ab equitati 
jirmus, ‘strong in (lit., from) cavalry’ ; ab animé aeger, ‘diseased in mind’ ; 
ab eis déefendere, ‘to defend against (from) them’; esse ab aligud, ‘to be on 
one’s side’; & nobis, ‘in our interest’; servus & pedibus, ‘a footman.’ 

WNorr.—Adsque, rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Plautus and Terence. 


Guzm,? wir, in most of its English meanings: eum patre habitare, ‘to 
live with one’s father’; Cuesar cum quinque legidnibus, ‘Caesar with five 
legions’; cdnsul cum summé imperid, ‘the consul with supreme command’ ; 
servus cum tld, ‘a slave with a weapon,’ ‘an armed slave’; cum prima lace, 
‘with the early dawn,’ ‘at the early dawn’; cdnsentire cum aliquo, ‘to agree 
with any one’; cum Cacsare agere, ‘to treat with Caesar’; eum aliquo dimi- 
care, ‘to contend with any one’; multis cum lacrimis, ‘with many tears’ ; 
cum virtite, ‘virtuously’; cum ed ut, or eum ed quod, ‘with this condition 
that,’ ‘on condition that.’ See also 419, III. 

DBE, DowN FROM, FROM, or. 1. Of Place; DOWN FROM, FROM: dé caeld, 
‘down from heaven’; dé ford, ‘from the forum’; dé madjoribus audire, ‘to 
hear from one’s elders.’ 2. Of Time; FROM, OUT OF, DURING, IN, AT, AFTER: 
dé prandio, ‘from breakfast’ ; dé dié, ‘by day,’ ‘in the course of the day’; dé 
tertid vigilia, ‘ during the third watch’; dé media nocte, ‘at about midnight.’ 
8. In other relations; FROM, OF, FOR, ON, CONCERNING, ACCORDING TO: dé 
sumindo genere, ‘of the highest rank’; factwm dé marmore signum, ‘a bust 
made of marble’; homé dé plébe,‘a man of plebeian rank,’ ‘a plebeian’; , 
riumphus de Gallid, ‘a triumph over (concerning) Gaul’; gravt dé causa, 
‘fora grave reason’; dé more vetustd, ‘according to ancient custom’; dé én- 
dusirid, ‘on purpose’; dé integrd, ‘anew.’ See also 415, III., note 2. 

E, ex,? our or, From. 1. Of Place; our oF, FROM, IN, ON: ex urbe, ‘from 
the city,’ ‘out of the city’; ex egud pagnare, ‘to fight on horseback’; ex vin-~ 
ceulis, ‘in chains? (lit., owt of or from chains); ex itinere, ‘on the march.’ 
2, Of Time; FROM, DIRECTLY AFTER, SINCE: ex ed tempore, ‘from that time’; 
et tempore dicere, ‘to speak extemporaneously’ ; diem ex diz, ‘from day to 
day.’ 8. In other relations ; PROM, OUT OF, OF, ACCORDING TO, ON ACCOUNT OF, 
THROUGH ; ex vulneribus perire, ‘to perish of (because of ) wounds’; anus a 
Jiliis, ‘one of the sons’; ex commitdtione, ‘on account of the change’; ex 
consuetadine, ‘according to custom’; @ vestigid, ‘on the spot’; ex parte 
magnd, ‘in great part’; ex improdvisd, ‘unexpectedly.’ 


=~ 


1 Greck dé. 2 Compare Greek sv, avy, with. 3 Compare Greek é&, owt Of. 
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Prae, BEFORE, IN COMPARISON WITH, IN CONSEQUENCE OF, BECAUSE or: 
prae mani esse, ‘to be at hand’; prae manu habere, ‘to have at hand’; prae 
sé ferre, ‘to show, display, exhibit’; prae ndbis bedtus, ‘happy in comparison 
with us’; ndn prae lacrimis posse, ‘not to be able because of tears.’ 

Pr, Berore; IN BENALF OF, IN DEFENCE oF, FOR; INSTEAD OF, AS}; IN 
RETURN FOR, FOR; ACCORDING TO, IN PROPORTION 10: prd castris, ‘before the 
camp’; pro libertate, ‘in defence of liberty’; prd patria, ‘for the country’ ; 
pro consule=procinsul, ‘a proconsul’ (one acting for a consul); pra certs 
habere, ‘to regard as certain’ ; pré ed, guod, ‘for the reason that,’ ‘ because’ ; 
pro tua pridentid, ‘in accordance with your prudence’; pro wémperio, ‘ im- 
periously’ ; pro sé guisque, ‘each according to his ability.’ 


485. The AccusaTtvE or ABLATIVE is used with— 
In, sub, subter, super: 


In Asiam profiagit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Hannibal in Italia fuit, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub montem, toward the mountain. Caes. Sub 
monte, at the foot of the mountain. Liv. Subter togam, wider the toga. Liv. 
Subter testtidine, wnder a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Numidiam, beyond 
Numidia. Sall. Hac super ré seribam, J shall write on this subject. Cie. 

Nore 1.—/Jn and sub take the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying rest; see examples. 

Note 2.—Subier and swper generally take the Accusative; but swper, when it means 
concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative; see examples. 


I. The following uses of in, sub, subter, and super deserve notice: 


In, with the Accusative, INTO, TO, TOWARD, TILL. 1. Of Place; rnTo, TO, 
TOWARD, AGAINST, IN: ire in urbem, Sto go into the city’; ia Persds, ‘into 
the country of the Persians’; iz dram, ‘to the altar’; wnwm in locwm con- 
venire, ‘to meet in one place’ (380, with note). 2. Of Time, unto, To, For, 
TILL: tn noctem, ‘into the night’; 7m multam noctem, ‘until late at night’ ; 
in diem, ‘into the day,’ also ‘for the day’; 7 dzés, ‘from day to day,’ ‘daily’ ; 
invitare in posterum diem, ‘to invite for the following day.’ 3. In other rela- 
tions ¥ INTO, AGAINST, TOWARD, ON, FOR, AS, IN: divisa in partes tres, ‘ divided 
into three parts’ ; am hostem, ‘against the enemy’; 2 2d certdmen, ‘ for this 
contest’; tm memoriam patris, ‘in memory of his father’; in spem pacts, ‘in 
the hope of peace’; im rem esse, ‘to be useful,’ ‘to be to the purpose.’ 

Im, with the Ablative, i, on, at. 1. Of Place; uN, AT, WITHIN, AMoNG, 
uPON: 2 wrbe, ‘in the city’; én Persis, ‘among the Persians’; sapientis- 
simus in septem, ‘the wisest among or of the seven.’ 2. Of Time, IN, At, 
DURING, IN THE COURSE OF: én tli tempore, ‘at such a time’; zn tempore, ‘in 
time.’ 3. In other relations ; IN, ON, UPON, IN THE OASE OF: esse ¢7 armis, ‘to 
be in arms’; én suinmo timore, ‘in the greatest fear’; in hdc homine, ‘in the 
case of this man.’ 

Sub, with the Accusative, UNDER, BENEATH, TOWARD, UP TO, ABOUT, DIRECT- 


1 This cawsal meaning is developed from the /ocal, The noun in the Ablative is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance: ndn prae lacrimis posse, ‘not to be able be- 
Sore, in the presence of, because of such a hindrance as tears.’ 
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LY AFTER: sub jugum mittere, ‘to send under the yoke’ ; sub nostram aciem, 
‘toward our line’; sub astra, ‘ up to the stars’; sub vesperum, ‘ toward even- 
ing’; sub eds litterds, ‘directly after that letter’; sub imperium redactus, 
‘brought under one’s sway.’ 

Sub, with the Ablative, UNDER, AT, AT THE FOOT OF, IN, ABouT: sub terrd, 
‘under the earth’; sub pellibus, ‘in tents’;1 sub briamd, ‘at the time of the 
winter solstice’; sub dice, ‘at dawn’; sub hde verbo, ‘under this word’; sub 
jadice, ‘in the hands of the judge’ (i. e., not yet decided). 

Norn.—Sudbter, a strengthened form? of swb, meaning UNDER, generally takes the 
Accusative, though it admits the Ablative in poetry: swbter mare, ‘under the sea’; 
subter togam, ‘under the toga’; subter dénsa testidine, ‘under a compact testudo.’ 

Super, with the Accusative, OVER, UPON, ABOVE: sedens super arma, ‘sit- 
ting upon the arms’ ; super Numidiam, ‘beyond Numidia’; super seraginta 
milia, ‘upward of sixty thousand’; super ndtiram, ‘supernatural’; super 
onunia, ‘above all.’ 

Super, with the Ablative, uPON, AT, DURING, CONCERNING, OF, ON: strato 
super ostrd, ‘upon purple couches’ (lit., «pon the spread purple); nocte super 
media, ‘at midnight’; hde super ve scribere, ‘to write upon this subject’; 
multa super Priam rogitans, ‘ asking many questions about Priam.’ 

Norr.—The Ablative is rare with swper, except when it means concerning. about, on 
(of the subject of discourse), It is then the regular construction. 


436. Prepositions were originally adverbs (307, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs * in 
classical authors : 


Ad milibus quattuor, about four thousand. Caes. Omnia contra cireaque, 
all things opposite and arownd. Liv. Prope 4 Sicilia, not far from Sicily. 
Cic. Juxta positus, placed near by. Nep. Supra, infra esse, to be above, be- 
low. Cic. Nee citra nec ultra, neither on this side nor on that side. Ov. 


43'7. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions. Such are— 


1. With the AccusAtivE, propius, prowimé, nridiz, postridiz, usque, dé- 
super : 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv, Pridi Idus, the day before 
the Ides. Cic. Usque pedés, even to the feet. Curt. 

2. With the Asxative, intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Tali intus templo, within such a temple. Verg. Palam populd, én the 
presence of the people. Liv. Procul castris, at a distance from the camp. Tac. 
Simul his, with these. Hor. 

3. With the Acousatrve or ABLATIVE, clam, inswper + 


Clam patrem, without the father’s knowledge. Plaut. Clam vobis, without 
your knowledge. Caes. : 


. 


1 That is, in camp (lit., wnder skins). 
? Formed from sud, like in-ter from in; see 433, I., inter, foot-note. — 
3 They are, in fact, sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions. 
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CHAP TEHRSLIL 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 


RULE XXXIV.—Agreement of Adjectives. 


438, An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, 
NUMBER, and CASE: 


Fortiina caeca est, fortune is blind. Cic. Vérae amicitiae, true friend- 
ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in ré privatas 
injiirids ultus est, in which thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. S61 
oriéns diem cdnficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cie. 


1. Adjective Pronouns and Participles are ApsEcrivEs in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as in gud in re, sol oriens. 

2. When an adjective unites with the verb (generally swm) to form the 
predicate, as in caeca est, ‘is blind,’ it is called a PrepicatE ADJECTIVE (360, 
note 1); but when it simply qualifies a noun, as in vérae amicitiae, ‘true 
friendships,’ it is called an ArrripuTivE ApsEcTIvE. 

3. AGREEMENT witH CLAusE, ETO,—An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as a pronown, clause, infinitive, ete. : 

Quis clarior, who 7s more illustrious ? Cie. Certum est liberds amari, 7 
is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 42, note. 

Norte.—An adjective agreeing with a clause is sometimes plural, as in Greek: 

Ut Aenéas jactétur nota tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you. Verg. 

4, A Neuter Apsrctive used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective :1 

Mors est extrémum, death is the last thing. Cie. Triste lupus stabulis, 
a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks. Verg. 

5. A Nevrer ApDsEecTive witn A Genitive is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Multum operae, much service? Cie. Id temporis, that téme.® Cic. Vana 
rérum, vain things.2 Hor. Opaca vidrum, dark streets. Verg. Strata viarum, 
paved streets. Verg. See also 397, 3, note 4. 

6. Synzsis.2—Sometimes the adjective or participle conforms to the real 
meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender or number: 

Pars certaére parati,4 a part (some), prepared to contend. Verg. Inspé- 
ranti4 nobis, to us (me) not expecting it. Catul. Démosthenés cum céteris 
erant expulsi,t Demosthenes with the others had been banished, Nep. 


1 Asin Greek: ov« dyaddv moAvuKotpavin, the rule of the many is not a good thing. 

2 Multum operae = mulia opera or multam operam; id temporis=id tempus ; 
vina rerun = vanae rés or vands rés, 

3 A construction according to sense; see 636, IV., 4. 

4 Pardti is plural, to conform to the meaning of pars, ‘ part,’ ‘some,’ plural in sense; 


y) 
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Noru.—In the Ablative Absolute (432) absente and praesente occur in early Latin 
with a plural noun or pronoun :! 

Praesente! ibus (¢is),2 in their presence (lit. they being present). Plaut. Prae- 
sente testibus, in the presence of witnesses, Plaut. 

4. AGREEMENT WITH oNE Noun FoR ANoTaER.—When a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other: 

Majora (for mdjorum) rérum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Liv. 
Cursus jasti (jastus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

Notr 1.—In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive; see 462. 

Nore 2.—An adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject: 

Ostendit s6 dextra (for dextram), she shows herself favorable. Verg. 


489, An adjective or participle, belonging to TWO OR MORE 
NOUNS, may agree with them all conjointly, or may agree with o7e 
and be understood with the others: 


Castor et Pollux visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen. Cic. Dubitare 
visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicius and Cotta seemed to doubt. Cic. Temeri- 
tas Ignoratioque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. Cie. 

1. The Arrriputive ApszcTive generally agrees with the nearest noun: 

Agri omnés et maria, ad? lands and seas. Cie. Cincta maria terraeque, 
all seas and lands. Sall. 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more NoUNS oF 
DIFFERENT GENDERS, is generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other cases generally nevter + 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Hondrés, 
victoriae fortuita sunt, honors and victories are accidental things. Cie. Labor 
voluptasque inter sé sunt juncta, /abor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 

Norz.—When nouns denoting sentient beings are combined with those denoting 
things, the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 


gender of the former and sometimes of the latter, and sometimes is neuter irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns: 

Rex régiaque clissis profecti sunt, the king and the royal ficet set out. Liv. Régem 
réguumque sua futiira sciunt, they know that the king and the kingdom will be theirs. 


Liv. Inimica$ inter sé sunt libera civitis et réx, a free state and w king are hostile to 
each other. Liy. 


3. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns: 
Labor et dolor sunt finitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cie. 


msperanti is singular, because nobis is hero applied to one person, the speaker (446, 
note 2); eapuls? is plural, because Démosthenés ewm céterts means Demosthenes AND 
the others. 

? Tn this construction absente and praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 

2 See p. 73, foot-note 2. 


8 Perhaps best explained substantively—things hostile; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostis remorata sunt, night and plunder detained the enemy. 
Sall. 
4, ‘Two oR MORE ADJECTIVES in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
Prima et vicésima legionés, the first and the twentieth legions. Tac. 


Nore.—In the same way two or more praendmina! in the singular may be com- 
bined with a family name in the plural: 

Gnaeus et Piblius Scipidnés, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. Cic. Piblius et Servius 
Sullae, Publius and Servius Sulla. Sall. 


Ust or ADJECTIVES. 


440, The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 


1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective: 

Duae potentissimae gentés, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alignum, a large debt. Cic. Navés longis triginta veterés, thirty old vessels 
of war, Liy.? 


Notz.—In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentés, etc.; but if the first adjective is multi or plurimi, the connective 
is usually inserted: 

Multae et magnae cogitationés, many great thoughts. Cic. Multa et praeclira fa- 
cinora, many illustrious deeds. Sall. 


2. Prorepsis or Anticrpation.—An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb: 

Submersis’ obrue puppés, overwhelm and sink the ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunken ships). Verg. Secrita latentia’ condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 


Norsr 1.—Certain adjectives often designate 2 PARTICULAR PART of an object: pruma 
now, the first part of the night; media aestdte, in the middle of summer}; swmmus mons, 
the top (highest part) of the mountain. 

Nore 2.—The adjectives thus used are primus, incdius, Ultimus, extrémus, postré- 
mus, intimus, summus, infimus, Imus, suprémus, réliquus, cétera, ete. 

Norz 8.—In the poets, in Livy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
tives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : 

Libyae extréma, the frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad tltimum inopiae (for ad iltimam 
inopiam), fo extreme destitution. Livy. 

Norr 4.—Adjectives are often combined with REs: 7és adversae, adversity; 7és se- 
cundae, prosperity ; 7és novae, reyolution; rés publica, republic. 


1 For Roman names, see 649. 

2 Here duae qualifies not simply gentés, but potentissimae gentés; magnum quali- 
fies aes aliénum, ‘debt? (lit., money belonging to another); veterés qualifies ndvés 
longds, ‘vessels of war’ (lit., ‘long vessels’), while tr7gintd@ qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, n@vés longds veterés. 

3 Obserye that submersds gives the result of the action denoted by obrwe, and is not 
applicable to puppés until that action is performed; latentia likewise gives the rest 
of condwnt. 
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441, Adjectives and participles are often used SUBSTANTIVELY :* 
Boni, the good; mortalés, mortals ; décti, the learned ; sapientés, the wise ; 
multi, many persons; muita, many things; pra¢fectus, a prefect;? ndtus, a son.? 


1. In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate PERSONS, and 
neuter adjectives Tunes: fortés, the brave; dzvités, the rich; pawperes, the poor; 
multi, many; pauci, few; omnes, all; mez, my friends; discentes, learners; spectantés, 
spectators; futira, future events; wtilia, useful things; mea, nostra, my things, our 
things; omnia, all things; Aaec, ila, these things, those things. i 

2. In the singular, adjectives and participles are occasionally used SUBSTANTIVELY, 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: ddctus, 
a learned man; aduléscéns, a young man; vérwm, a true thing, the truth; falswm, a 
falsehood; nihil sincéri, nothing of sincerity, nothing sincere; nihil humani, nothing 
human; nihil réliqui, nothing left;3 aliquid novi, something new; @ primo, from the 
beginning; ad extrémwm, to the end; ad summum, to the highest point; dé integro, 
afresh; dé émproviso, unexpectedly ; ew aequod, in like manner; in praesenti, at pres- 
ent; in futirum, for the future; pro certo, as certain.* 

Nore 1.—For the neuter participle with opus and usws, see 414, LY., note 3. 

Norr 2.—For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 395, note 2. 

8. A few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, especially verbal nouns in 
tor and trim ;5 victor exercitus, a victorious army; homd gladiator, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; wictricés Athénae, victorious (conquering) Athens; populus laté réw, a 
people of extensive sway.® 


442, EQUIVALENT TO 4 CLAusE.—Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 
Nemo saltat sobrius, no one dances when he is sober, or when sober. Cie. 


Horténsium vivum amavi, J loved Hortensius, while he was alive. Cie. Homo 
ntnquam sdbrius, a man who is never sober. Cie. 


Norn.—Prior, primus, ultimus, postrémus, are often bestrendered by a relative clause: 

Primus morem solyit, he was the jirst who broke the custom.7 Liv. 

448, ApsEcTIVEs AND ADvERBs.—Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs: 

Socratés venénum Jaetus hausit, Socrates cuprrrutiy drank the poison. 


Sen. Senatus /requéns convéenit, the senate assembled IN GREAT NUMBERS. Cic. 
Roscius erat Romae frequéns, Loscius was frequently at Rome. Cic. 


1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantives ; indeed, many substantives were originally adjectives; see 323, foot-note; 
324, foot-note, 

2 Pracfectus, from praeficid (lit., one appointed over); ndtus, from ndscor (lit., 
one born). 

3 See 397, 1. For nihil réliqui facere, see 401, note 4. 

* Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

5 That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

® See Verg., Aen., I, 21. 

7 With the adverb prtmum the thought would be, he Jirst broke the custom (i. e., 


before doing anything else), Compare the corresponding distinction between the Greck 
adjective mpros and the adverb mparov. 
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Norz 1.—The adjectives chiefly thus used are—(1) Those expressive of joy, knowl. 
edge, and their opposites : Zaetws, libéns, invitus, tristis, sciéns, insciéns, prudéns, im- 
pridéns, etc. (2) Nullus, sdlus, totus, anus; prior, primus, propior, priximus, ete. 

Nore 2.—In the poets a few adjectives of time and place are used in the same manner: 

Domesticus Stior, J idle about home. Hor. Vespertinus pete téctum, at evening 
seek your abode. Hor. 

Nore 3,—In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives: 

Omnia récté sunt, all things ave r1GuT. Cic. Non igniri sumus ante malorum,} we 
are not ignorant of past misfortunes, Verg. Nunc hominum! morés, the character 
of men OF THE PRESENT DAY. Plaut. 

Note 4.—Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office: 2 

Flaminius, consul iterum, /laminius, when consul for the second time. Cic. 


444, A comparison between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative: 

Prior horum, the former of these (two). Nep. Gallorum fortissimi, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

1. The comparative sometimes has the force of Too, UNUSUALLY, SOME- 
WHAT, and the superlative, the force of very: ddctior, too learned, or some- 
what learned; déctissimus, very learned. 


Nore.—Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: cldrissimus, nobilissi- 
mus, and summus—especially applicable to men of consular or senatorial rank; fortissi- 
mus, honestissimus, tllustrissimus, and splendidissimus—especially applicable to those 
of the equestrian order. 


2. COMPARATIVE AFTER Qvuam.—When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by magis quam or may both be put in the comparative: 4 


Disertus magis quam sapiéns, more jluent than wise. Cic. Praeclirum magis 
quam difficile, more noble than dificult, or noble rather than difficult, Cie, Ditiorés 
quam fortidrés, more wealthy than brave.* Liv. Clarior quam gratior, more tllustri- 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Nore 1.—In a similar manner two adyerbs may be connected by magis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam paraté, with more audacity than preparation. Cic. Bellum 
fortius quam félicius gerere, to wage war with more valor than success, Liv. 

Note 2.—The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimes 
be best rendered rather than: 

Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. Cic. See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Norx 8,—In the later Latin the positive sometimes follows guam, eyen when the 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes t2vo positives are used : 

Vehementius quam cauté appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tae. 
Claris quam yetustis, ¢/Zustrious rather than ancient. Tac. 

Nore 4.—For the use of comparatives before guam pro, see 417, 1, note 5, 


1 Like the Greek tay mpiy ckaxay and tay viv avOpdtwr. 

2 The want of a present participle in the verb swm brings these adverbs into close 
connection with nouns. 

8 Asin English, more fluent than wise. This is the usual method in Cicero, 

4 Asin Greek, mAcioves 7 BeAtioves, more numerous than good. This method, com 
mon in Livy, is rare in the earlier writers, 
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3. STRENGTHENING Worps.—Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengthened by a preposition with its case, as by ante, praé, practer, supra 
(417, 1, note 3). Comparatives are also often strengthened by eéiam, even, 
still; mul#o, much; and superlatives by Zongé, multo, by far, much ; vel, even; 
anus, anus omnium, alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; quam, 
quam or quantus with the verb possum, as possible; tam quam qua, ut qui, 
as possible (lit., as he who) : 

Majorés etiam varictatts, even greater variciies. Cic. Mult6 etiam gravius queri- 
tur, he complains even much more bitterly. Caes. Multd maxima pars, by far the 
largest part, Cic. Quam saepissimé, as often as possible. Cic. Unus omnium doctis- 
simus, without exception the most learned of men. Cic. Ros tna omnium difficillima, 
a thing by far the most dificult of all, Cic. Quam miximae cdpiae, forces as large 
as possible. Sall. Quantam miximam potest vastitatem ostendit, he exhibits the great- 
est possible desolation (lit., as great as the greatest he can), Liy. 


CA Wie ety 
SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 


RULE XXxXV.—Agreement of Pronouns. 


445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, 
NUMBER, and PERSON: 


Animal quod sanguinem habet, an animal wutca has blood. Cie. Ego, 
gui té confirmé, J wHo encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtiitibus, cas 
excita, there is strength in virtues, arouse THEM. Cie. 

Norr.—The antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animaZ is the antecedent of 
quod; ego, of qui; and virtitibus, of eds. 

41. This rule applies to all pronouns when used as xowns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives; see 438. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter: 

Tu es is gui mé Ornasti, you are the one wuo commended me. Cic. 

3. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to Two or MORE ANTECEDENTS, 
it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with tho 
nearest: 

Pietas, virtiis, fidés, gudrwm! Romae templa sunt, piety, virtue, and Suith, 
wnose temples are at Rome. Cic. Pecedtum ac culpa, quae, error and fault, 
wutcn. Cic, 


? Quarum agrees with picts, virtis, and fidés conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
plural; but gue agrees simply with culpa. 
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Noru 1.—With antecedents of diferent genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the rule for adjectives (439, 2 and 8): 


Puerl mulierésque guvi,! boys and women wuo. Caes. Inconstantia et temeritis, 


quae’ digna non sunt ded, inconstancy and rashness wurcu are not worthy of a 
god. Cie. 


Nors 2.—With antecedents of different persons, the pronoun prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the rule for verbs (463, 1): 

Ego ac ti inter nds? loquimur, you and I converse together. Tac. Et ti et collégae 
tul, gw? * spérastis, both you and your colleagues, WHO hoped. Cie. 

4. By ATTRACTION, & pronoun sometimes agrees with a Preproate Noun 
or an AppositivE instead of the antecedent: 

Animal guem (for guod) yocimus hominem, the animal wuicu we call 
man. Cic. Thébae, guod (quae) caput est, Thebes, wuicn és the capital. Liv. 
Ea (id) erat confessio, raat (i. e., the action referred to) was @ confession. 
Liv. Flimen Rhénus, qui, the river Rhine, wuton. Caes. 

5. By Synusis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the real 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form; and some- 
times it refers to the class of objects to which the antecedent belongs: 

Quia fessum militem habébat, Ais quietem dedit, as he had an exhaasted 
soldiery, he gave TEM (THESE) a rest. Liv. Equitatus, gui vidérunt, the cav- 
alry wuo saw. Caes. Dé alia ré, guod ad mé attinet, in regard to another 
thing wuicu pertains to me. Plaut. Earum rerum uirumgue, EAcH of these 
things. Cie. Démoeritum omittimus; apud dstos ; let us omit Democritus ; 
with suou (i. e., as he). Cie. 

6. ANTECEDENT Omirrep.—The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
sive pronoun, or in an adjective: 

Sunt qui cénseant, there are some who think, Cie. Terra reddit quod ac- 
cépit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic, Vestra, qui cum integri- 
tate vixistis, hée interest, this interests you who have lived with integrity. Cic. 
Servilis tumultus qués, the revolt of the slaves whom. Caes. 

7, Crausn ss AnrecEDENT.— When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds zd as an appositive to such antecedent: 

Nos, id quod débet, patria délectat, owr country delights us, as it ought 
(lit., that which zt owes). Cie. Régem, quod niinquam antea acciderat, necd- 
véerunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic. 

8. Revative Arrractep.--The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated: 

Jidice quo (for quem) nosti, the judge whom you know. Hor. Diés Instat, 


1 Qui agrees with pwert and mulierés conjointly, and is in the masculine, according 
to 439, 2; but gwae is in the neuter, according to 439, 3. 

2 Wos, referring to ego dc tu, is in the first person; while qw7, referring to tu et col- 
dégae, is in the second person, as is shown by the verb spérdstis. 

3 In these examples, the pronouns gwem, quod, and ea are attracted, to agree with 
their predicate nouns, hominem, caput, and con fessio ; but gut agrees with the apposi- 
tive, Rhénus. 
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quo die, the day zs at hand, on which day. Caes. Camae, quam urbem tené- 
bant, Oumae, which city they held. Liv. 

9, AnreceDENT Arrractep.—In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative ; and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it: 

Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est, the city which I am building is yours. 
Verg.1 Malarum, quas amor ctras habet, oblivisci (for maldrum curarum 
quis), to forget the wretched cares which love has. Hor. Quds vos implorare 
débétis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluérunt, hanc? défendant, these 
(lit., whom) you ought to implore to defend this city, which they wished to be 
most beautiful. Cic. 

UsEe oF Pronouns. 


446, PersonaL Pronouns.—The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : ° 


Significamus quid sentiamus, we show what we think. Cie. Lgo regés 
éjéci, vds tyrannos introdacitis, I have banished kings, vou introduce tyrants. 
Cie. 

Norz 1.—With guidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with eguidem: 

Facis amicé ti quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner, Cic. Non dubita- 
bam equidem, J did not doubt indeed. Cic. 

Nore 2.—A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using 70s for ego, nos- 
ter for meus, and the plural verb for the singular: 

Vidés nés (for mé) multa conari, you see that we (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cic. Sermo explicabit nostram (for meam) sententiam, the conversation will 
unfold ouR (My) opinion. Cic. Diximus (for div?) multa, IT have said many things. 
Cic.4 : 

Norz 3.—Nosiri and vestri are generally used in an objective sense; nostram and 
vestrum in a partitive sense: 

Habétis ducem memorem vestr7, you have a leader mindful OF YOUR INTERESTS (OF 
you). Cic. Minus habeo virium quam vestrim uteryis, I have less strength than either 
or you. Cic.. Quis nostrim, who or us? Cic. 

Nore 4,—With ad, ad, or ap7, a personal pronoun may designate the restdence or 
abode of a person: 

A nobis égreditur, he is coming FROM OUR HOUSE. Ter. Véni ad mé, I came ro my 
mouse. Cic. Eamus ad mé, let ws yo to my house. Ter. Apud té est, he is at your 


house. Cic, Riri apud sé est, he is at his residence in the country. Cic. See also 
433, 1, ad, apud, ete. 


4477, PossesstvE Pronouns, when: not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 


Manis lava, wash your hands, Cic. Mihi mea vita cara est, my life is 
dear to me.> Plaut. 


? For other examples, see Verg., Aen., V., 28-80; Hor., Sat., I., 10, 16. 

2 Quam urbem, hance = hance urbem, quam. 

* The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained in the 
ending of the verb; see 368, 2, foot-note. 

* For other examples, see Hor., Sat., I., 9, 7, and Car., Ii, 82; 

° In this example mea is expressed for emphasis. 


~ 
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Norz 1.—Possessive Pronouns sometimes mean favorable, propitious, as aliénus 
often means unfavorable: 

‘Vadimus haud niimine nostré, we advance under a divinity not propitious. Verg. 
Tempore tud pugnasti, you fought ata favorable time. Liy. Ferunt sua flamina clis- 
sem, favorable winds bear the fleet, Verg. Aliénd locé proelium committunt, they en- 
gage tin battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

Nors 2,—For the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, sce 398, 3. 


448, REFLEXIVE Use or Pronouns.—Sui and swus have a re- 
flexive sense ;* sometimes also the other personal and possessive 
pronouns : 


Miles sé ipsum interfécit, the soldier killed himself. Tac. Telo sé dé- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic. Sua vi movétur, he 7s moved 
by his own power. Cie, Mé consdlor, J console myself. Cic. Vos vestra técta 
défendite, defend your houses. Cic. 


Norz.—ZInter nos, inter vos, inter sé, have a reciprocal force, each other, one an- 
other, together; but instead of dnter sé, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case: 

Colloquimur inter nos, we converse together. Cic. Amant inter sé, they love one 
another. Cic. Hominés hominibus utilés sunt, men are useful to men (i, e., to each 
other), Cic. 


449, Sui and swus generally refer to the Subject of the clause 
in which they stand : 


Sé diligit, he loves himself, Cic. Justitia propter stsé colenda est, justice 
should be cultivated for its own sake. Cie. Annulum suum dedit, he gave his 
ring. Nep. Per sé sibi quisque carus est, every one is in his very nature 
(through o7 in himself) dear to himself. Cic. 


1. In Suporpinate CLAUSES expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, sz and swws generally refer to that subject: 


Sentit animus sé vi sud movéri, the mind perceives that it is moved by its own 
power. Cic. A mé petivit ut sécum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
would be). Cic. Pervestigat quid sui civés cégitent, he tries to ascertain what his 
fellow-citizens think. Cic. 

1) As sw? and swus thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, zs, 2de, etc, generally 
refer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit sw? and swws : 

Deum Agnéscis ex Gjus operibus, you recognize a god by (from) his works. Cic, 
Obligat civitatem nihil eds mititiirés, Le binds the state not to change anything (that 
they will). Just. 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative, according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
subject, or as his own: 

Persuaddent Tulingis uti cum iis? proficiseantur, they persuade the Tulingt to de- 
part with them, Caes. 

8) Sometimes reflexiyes and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 


1 Suz, of himself; 8207, for himself; sé, himself. 

2 Here cwm dis is the proper language for the writer without reference to the sentt- 
ment of the principal subject; sécwm, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Caesar Fabium cum legidne sui! remittit, Caesar sends back Fabius and (with) 
his legion. Caes, Omittd Isocratem discipulosque éjus,1 I omit Isocrates and his dis- 
ciples. Cic. 

2. Suus, in the sense of His own, Firrine, etc., may refer to subject or 
object: 

Jistitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every mun his due (his own). Cie. 

3. Synesis.—When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, sw? and swus refer to the agent: 

A Caesare inyitor sibi ut sim légatus, Zam invited by Cuesar (real agent) to be his 
lieutenant. Cic. 

4, Tue Prurat or Suus, meaning His Frienps, Toerr Frrenps, Tarr 
Posszssions, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases : 

Fuit hée lictuésum suis, this was aflicting to his friends.* Cic. 

5. Sui and Suvus sometimes refer to an omitted subject: 

Déforme est dé sé praedicare, to boast of one’s self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Two ReFrLEXxivEs.—Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject: 

Respondit néminem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse, he replied that no one had 
contended with him without (his) destruction. Caes. 

45C. DEMoNSTRATIVE Pronovuns.—Hic, iste, ille, are often 
called respectively Gemonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 
Persons, as fic designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 
which is near the person addressed ; and @/e, that which is remote 
from both: 

Custos hijus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. ¢., of our city). Cie. Muta 
istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. Cic. Ista quae sunt a té dicta, 
those things which were spoken by you. Cie. Siillos, quos vidére non pos- 


sumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
see, Cic. 

1. Hie designates an object conceived as near, and 2/e as remote, whether 
in space, time, or thought ; 

Non antiqu6 illd more, sed hoe nostré fuit Gruditus, he was educated, not in that 
ancient, but in this our modern way. Cic. Hoc illud fuit, was zt (that) this? Verg. 


Norz.—The idea of contempt often implied in clauses with iste is not strictly con- 
tained in the pronoun itself, but derived from the context : 4 


Animi est sta mollitiés, non virtiis, Har és an effeminate spirit, not valor. Caes. 


1 Observe that the reflewive is used in the first example, and the demonstrative in 
the second, though the cases are entirely alike. 

2 Here swis refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence, 

’ Here sé refers to the subject of respondit, and sud to néminem, the subject of the 
subordinate clause. 


4 The idea of contempt is readily explained by the fact that éste is often applied to 
the views of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of justice, and the like. : 
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2, Former Anp Latrer.—In reference to two objects previously mentioned, 
(1) hie generally follows 7Ze and refers to the latter object, while zdle refers 
to the former ; but (2) hic may precede and may refer to the former, and ille 
refer to the datter : 


Tnimici, amici; illi, hi, enemies, friends; the former, the latter, Cic. Certa pax, 
spérata victoria; haec (p@@) in tua, illa in dedrum potestate est, swre peace, hoped-for 
victory ; the former is in your power, the latter in the power of the gods. Liv. 

Nors.—Zic refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of its close connection with the 
subject under discussion.? 


3. Hie and lle are often used of what immediately follows in discourse: 


His verbis epistulam misit, he sent a letter in these words (i. e., in the following 
words). Nep. Illud intelleg6, omnium dra in mé conversa esse, this I understand, that 
the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sall. 


4, {lle is often used of what is WELL KNOWN, FAMOUS: 


Médéa illa, that well-known Medea, Cic. Ego, ille ferdx, tacui, J, that haughty one, 
was silent. Ovid. 


Nore 1.—Hic is sometimes equivalent to mews or noster, rarely to ego, and hic 
hom to ego: 

Supra hane memoriam, before our time (lit., before this memory). Cic. His meis 
litteris, with this letter of mine (from me). Cic. Hic homdst omnium hominum, ete., 
of all men Iam, ete. (lit., this man is), Plaut. 

Nore 2.—Hie, tlle, and is are sometimes redundant, especially with guidem: 

Scipid non multum ille dicthat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cic. Graeci yo- 
lunt illi quidem, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cic, Ista tranquillitas ea ipsa est beita 
vita, that tranquillity is ttself a happy life? Cic. 

Nore 3.—A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or to a 
preposition with its case: hic amor = amor hitjus réi, ‘the love of this’; haec cura = 
cura dé hoc, ‘care concerning this.’ 

Norr 4.—Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns share the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves: 

Hic plis mali est, quam illic boni, there is more of evil here, than of good there, Ter. 
Bee also 304; 305. 


451. Js and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives: 

Dionysius aufigit, is est in provincia, Dionysius has fled, he ts in the 
province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough. Cic. Eadem audire 
malunt, they prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 


1. The pronoun és, the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive: 

Flébat pater dé filii morte, dé patris filius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the son over (that) of the father. Cic. See also 445, 6, 


1 Thus, in the last example, haec refers to certa paw as the more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a sure peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

2 Wor other examples, see Verg., Aen., I., 3; IIL, 490; and XI., 809. For the use of 
personal pronouns with guidem, see 446, note 1. 
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2. Is, with a conjunction, is often used for emphasis, like the English, and that too, 
and that indeed : } 

Unam rem explicabo, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain, and that tooa 
most important one. Cic. Audire Cratippum, idque Athénis, to hear Cratippus, and 
that too at Athens.' Cic. 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, at once, both, yet: 

Nihil iitile, quod non idem honestum, nothing useful, which is not also honoravle, 
Cic. Cum dicat, negat idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cic. 
Réx Anius, réx idem hominum Phoebique sacerdés, King Anius, both king of men and 
priest of Apollo. Verg. 

4, Is—qui means he—who, such—as, such—that : 

Ii sumus, qui esse débémus, we are such as we ought to be. Cic, La est géns quae 
nesciat, the race is such that it knows not. Liv. 

5. Idem—qui means the same—who, the same—as ; idem—ac (atque, et, gue), idem 
—ut, idem—cum with the Ablative, the same—as- 

Eidem morés, qui, the same manners which or as. Cic. Est idem ic fuit, he zs the 
same as he was. Ter, Eéddem mécum patre genitus, the son of the sume father as I 
(with me). Tac. 

6. For the DISTINCTION BETWEEN 18 and svi in subordinate clauses, see 449, 1, 2). 


452. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered se/f : 


Ipse Pater fulmina molitur, the Father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunder- 
bolts. Verg. Ipse? dixit, he himself said it. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar him- 
self. Cic. Fac ut té ipsum custidias, see that you guard yourself. Cic. 


1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for tie subject : 

Mé ipse consdlor, J myself (not another) console myself. Cic. Ipse sé quisque dili- 
git, every one (himself) loves himself. Cic. Sé ipsum interfécit, he killed himself. Tac. 

Notr.—Jpse is sometimes accompanied by séewm, ‘ with himself, ‘alone, or by per 
82, ‘by himself,’ ‘unaided,’ ‘in and of himself,’ ete.: 

Aliud genitor sécum ipse yolitat, the father (Jupiter) himself alone ponders an- 
other plan. Verg. Quod est réctum ipsumque per sé laudabile, 2hich is right, and in 
and of itself praiseworthy. Cic. 

2. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 

Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Gorgias. Cie. 

8. With numerals, ¢pse means just so many, just; so also in nune ipsum, ‘just at 
this time’; ¢wm ipswm, ‘just at that time’: 

Triginta diés ipsi, just thirty days. Cic. Nunc ipsum sine té esse non possum, just 
at this time I cannot be without you. Cic. 

4. Ipse in the Genitive with possessives has the force of own, one’s own: 

Nostra ipsdrum amicitia, our own friendship. Cie. See 398, 3. 

5. Zpse in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic swi or swus: 

Légatos misit qui ipsi vitam peterent, he sent messengers to ask life for himself. Sall. 

6. Ht tpse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he: 8 


Alius Achillés natus et ipse dei, another Achilles likewise (lit., Aémself also) born 
of a goddess. Verg. 


1 dd, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the genefal thought, as in this example. 


2 Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples, Zpse is often thus used of a superior, ak 
of a master, teacher, ete, 


5 Compare the Greek kal abrds, 


% 
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7. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablatiye Absolute, see 
431, note 3. 


453. ReLative Pronouns.—The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 


Rés loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cie. Qui proelium committunt, they engage in bat- 
tle, Caes. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. 

1. Revatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hic—qui, iste—qui, ete. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see ¢s—qui, idem—qui, 451, 4 and 5. 

Norr,—The neuter guidqguid,! accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be used of persons : 

Matrés et quidquid tecum inyalidum est délige, select the mothers and whatever 
feeble persons there are with you (lit., whatever there is with you feeble), Verg. 
Quidquid erat patrum, whatever fathers there were. Liy. See also 397, 8, note 5. 


2. In Two Successive Cxauses, the relative may be—(1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (8) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative in the second: 

Nos qui serm6ni non interfuissémus et quibus Cotta sententias trididisset, we who 
had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had reported the opin- 
gions. Cic. Dumnorix qui principitum obtinébat ac plébi acceptus erat, Dumnoria, who 
held the chief authority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caes. Quae 
nec habérémus nec his titerémur, which we should neither have nor use, Cic. 

Nortsr 1.—Seyveral relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnés qui yvéstitum, qui técta, qui cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra feris inyéné- 
runt, all who introduced (invented) clothing, houses, the refinements of life, protec- 
tion against wild beasts. Cic. 

Nore 2.—A relative clause with zs is often equivalent to a substantive: 7 qu? au- 
diunt = auditorés, ‘ bearers.’ 


8. Two Rexatives sometimes occur in the same clause: 
Artés quas qui tenent, arts, whose possessors (which who possess). Cic. 
4, A Revative CLavse is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pro: 


Spéro, quae tua priidentia est, té valére, J hope you are well, such ts your prudence 
(which is, etc.). Cic. 

Norr.—Quae tua priidentia est = qué es pridentii = prd tua pridentid, means such 
ts your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc. 

5. Revative wita Apsective.—Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative: 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had seen (ves« 
‘sels, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cic. Dé servis suis, quem habuit fidélissi- 
mum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the slaves that he had. Nep. 

6. The neuter, quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginning 


1 Of the general or indefinite relative guisquts, 
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of a sentence or clause, especially before 87, n7, nisi, efs2, and sometimes before guia, 
quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it is sometimes best omitted, and sometimes best rendered by now, im fact, but, 
and: 

Quod si ceciderint, but if they should fall.1 Cie. Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, 
now if I hud learned this sooner. Ter. 

7. Qui dicitur, qui vocdtur, or the corresponding active, quem dicunt, quem vocant, 
are often used in the sense of so-called, the so-called, what they or you call, ete. : 

Vestra quae dicitur vita, mors est, your so-called lize (lit., your, which ts called 
life) is death. Cic, Léx ista quam yocis non est léx, that law, as you call it, is not a 
law. Cic. 


454, InteRROGATIVE Pronouns.—The Interrogative gwis is 
used substantively ; gui, adjectively : 

Quis ego sum, who am I? Cic. Quid faciet, what will hedo? Cie Qui 
vir fuit, what kind of a man was he? Cie. 


1. Occasionally guwis is used adjectively and guw7z substantively : 

Quis réx unquam fuit, what king was there ever? Cie. Qui sis, cOnsidera, consider 
who you are, Cic. 

Nore.—The neuter, guid, is sometimes used of persons; see 397, 3, note 5. 

2. Quin, why, how is it that, ete., is often used adverbially (378, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected :? quid, ‘why?’ ‘what?’ guid enim, ‘why then?’ ‘ what then?’ 
‘what indeed?’ guid ita, ‘why so?’ guid quod, ‘what of the fact that?’ gwid si, 
‘what if?’ : 

Quid vénisti, why have yow come? Plaut. Quid enim? metusne conturbet, what 
then? wouid fear disturb us? Cic. Quid quod délectantur, what of the fact that they 
are delighted ? Cic. 

3. Two INTERROGATIVES sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Quis quem fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (lit., who de- 
Srauded whom)? Cic. 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun: 

Quae fuit unquam in wlio homine tanta constantia, was there ever so great constancy 
in any man? Cic. 


455, INDEFINITE Pronouns.*—Aliquis, quis, qui, and guispiam, 
are all indefinite—some one, any one: 


Est aliquis, there is some one. Liv. Sénsus aliquis esse potest, there may 
be some sensation. Cie. Dixit quis, some one said. Cic. Si quis réx, if any 
king. Cic. Alia rés quaepiam, any other thing. Cie. 

1. Quis and gui are used chiefly after s7, nisi, n2, and nwm, Aliquis and quis are 
generally used substantively, aliqui and gui adjectively. Aliguis and aliqui after s7, 
nist, etc., are emphatic: 

Si est aliqui scnsus in morte, ¢f there is any sensation whatever in death. Cic. 

2. Vescio quis and nesct6 qui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 


1 Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means in reference to which, in 
reference to this, in this connection, ete. For other examples, see Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VIL, 88. 


* In some instances quid is readily explained by the ellipsis of some form of diced 
or of sum. 


5 For a full illustration of the use of indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 87-108. 
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Nescid quis loquitur, some one speaks (it., Z know not who speaks, or one speaks, 
Lknow not who). Plaut. Nescid quid mihi animus praesigit mali, my mind forebodes 
some evil (191, note). Ter. 


456, Quidam, ‘a certain one,’ is less indefinite than aliquis : 


Quidam rhétor antiquus, a certain ancient rhetorician. Cic. Accurrit qui- 
dam, «@ certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quidam with an adjective is sometimes used to qualify or soften the statement: 

Justitia mirifica quaedam yidétur, justice seems somewhat wonderful. Cic. 

2. Quidam with qguast, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind 
of, as tt were: 

Quasi alumna quaedam, @ certain foster-child, as it were, Cic. 

457. Quisquam and aillus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive : : 

Neque mé quisquam agnovit, nor did any one recognize me. Cie. Si quis- 
quam, 7f any one. Cic. Num cénsés illum animal esse, do you think there is 
any animal? Cie. 

1. Wémé is the negative of quisguam, and like quisquam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely adjectively : 

Néminem laesit, he harmed no one. Cic. Némo poéta, no poet. Cie. 

2, Nullus is the negative of aus, and is generally used adjectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative of ném0d, which generally wants those cases: 

Nallum animal, no animal. Cie. WNillius aurés, the ears of no one. Cic. 

8. Nillus and nihil ave sometimes used for an emphatic non: 

Niillus yénit, he did not come. Cic. Mortui nilli sunt, the dead are not. Cic. 


458. Quivis, quilibet, ‘any one whatever,’ and guisque, ‘every 
one,’ ‘each one,’ are general indefinites (196): 

Quaelibet rés, anything. Cie. Tuorum quisque necessadridrum, each one 
of your friends. Cic. ; 

1. Qwisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by ali, or by 
ever, ahoays ; with primus by very, possible: 

Epiciréds doictissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or the most learned ever despise, etc. Cic. Primd quoque dié, the earliest day 
possible, the very jirst. Cic. 

2. Ut quisque—ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
more—the more : 

Ut quisque sibi plirimum cérfidit, ita maximé excellit, the more one conjides in 
one’s self, the more one excels. Cic. 

459, Alius means ‘another, other’; alter, ‘the one,’ ‘the other’ 
(of two), ‘the second,’ ‘asecond.’ They are often repeated : alius 
—alius, one—another ; alii—alii, some—others ; alter—alter, the 
one—the other ; alteri—alteri, the one party—the other : 


Légatés alium ab alid agereditur, he tampers with the ambassadors one after 
another. Sall. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii pectiniae, some are slaves to glory, 
others to money. Cie. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whatever one denies, the 
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other denies. Wor. Alter erit Tiphys, there will be a second Tiphys. Verg. 
Ta nunc eris alter ab ills, you will now be next after him. Verg. Alteri 
dimicant, alteri timent, one party contends, the other fears. Cic. 


1. Alius or alter repeated in different cases, or combined with aids or aliter, often 
involves an ellipsis ; 

Alius alia via ciyititem auxérunt, they advanced the state, one in one way, another 
in another. Liy. <Aliter alii yivunt, some live in one way, others in another, Cic. 

2. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, dc, and et often mean than: 

Non alius essem atque sum, J would not be other than Iam. Cie. 

8, When alter—alter refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, but may refer to either: 

Inimicus, competitor, cum altero—cum alterd, an enemy, a rival, with the latter— 
with the former. Cic. 

4, Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means both, each of 
two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; regularly so with nouns 
which are plural in form but singular in sense: 

Utrique victériam cridéliter exercébant, both parties made a cruel use of victory 
Sall. Palmas utrasque tetendit, he extended both his hands. Verg. 


CHAPTER V, 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


ee AVIECOIN| AL 
AGREEMENT OF VERBS.—USE OF VOICES. 
RULE XXXVI.—Agreement of Verb with Subject. 


460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER 
and PERSON : 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic, Ego régés 
éjéci, vos tyrannés introdiicitis, J have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants. Cie. 

1, ParticrpLes iN Compounp TENsES agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 301, 1 and 2: 


Thébani accisati sunt, the Thebans were accused. Cic. 


Norz 1.—In the compound forms of the Infinitive, the participle in wm sometimes 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: 


Diffidentia futirum quae imperavisset, from doubt that those things which he had - 
commanded would take place. Sall. 


Nore 2.—A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted— : 
1) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person 
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Singular: dicimus, ‘we (people) say’; dicwnt, ‘they say’; dicds, ‘you (any one) may 
say’: 

Si beati esse volumus, ¢/we wish to be happy. Cic. Agere quod agis cénsiderité 
decet, you (one) should do considerately whatever you do (one does). Cie. 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, they rush to the temple. Cie. Nisi cum yirtiite vivatur, wn- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtwously. Cic. 

Nore 8.—For the Pronominal Subject contained in the verb, see 368, 2. 

Norte 4,—For the Omrssion OF THE VERB, see 368, 3, 


461. Synusis.—Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus— 

1. With collective nouns, pars, multitudo, and the like: 

Multitaud6d abeunt, the multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agros dilapsi, @ 
part (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

Nore 1.—Here multitud6 and pars, though singular and feminine in form, are plu- 
raland masculine in sense; sce also 438, 6. Conyerscly, the Imperative singular may be 
used in addressing a multitude individually: 

Adde défectiénem Siciliue, add (to this, soldiers) the revolt of Sicily. Liv. 

Norte 2.—Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular, 


and the latter plural: 
Juyentiis ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Verg. 


2. With milia, often masculine in sense : 

Caesi sunt tria milia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

8. With quisque, uterque, alius—alium, alter—alterum, and the like: 

Uterque édicunt, they each lead out, Caes. Alter alterum vidémus, we 
see each other, Cic. 

4, With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with ewm: 

Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 
Quid hie tantum hominum (= tot hominés) incédunt, why are so many men 
coming hither? Plaut. See also 438, 6. 

5. With partim—partim in the sense of pars—pars : 

Bonérum partim necessaria, partim non necessdria sunt, ef good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic. 

462. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an APPOSITIVE or with a PREDICATE Noun: 

Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum, concrematum est, Volsinii, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not every 
error should be called folly. Cic. Pueri Trdjanum dicitur agmen, the boys are 
called the Trojan band. Verg. 


Nore 1.—The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is webs, oppidum, 
or civitds, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the first example. 

Note 2.—The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more em- 
phatic than the subject, as in the second example. 
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Norz 3.—The verb sometimes agrees with a noun in a subordinate clause after guam, 
nist, ete. + 

Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing but peace was sought. Cic. 

A683. With two or MORE suBJECTS the verb agrees— 

I. With one subject, and is understood with the others: 


Aut morés spectari aut fortina solet, either character or fortune is wont to 
be regarded. Cic. Homérus fuit et Hésiodus ante Romam conditam, Homer 
and Hesiod lived (were) before the founding of Rome. Cic. 


II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the plural 
number : 


Lentulus, Scipid periérunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Cic. Ego et 
Ciceré valémus, Cicero and I are well, Cic. Tua et Tullia valétis, you and 
Tullia are well. Cic. 


1. With supsrcts DIFFERING IN PERSON, the verb takes the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third; see examples. 

2. For PARTICIPLES IN CompounD TENSES, see 439. 

3. Two Sussects As A Unir.—Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb : 

Senatus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) waderstand. Cic. Tempus necessitasque postulat, time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cie. 

4, Wits Avr or Nec.—When the subjects connected by aut, vel, nec, 
neque or seu, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural; but when they 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject: 

Haec neque ego neque tu fécimus, neither you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. Aut Britus aut Cassius jidicavit, ether Brutus or Cassius judged. Cic. 


464, VoicErs.—With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the writer be expressed either actively or passively. But— 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive; and— 

UJ. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the Adla. 
tive with @ or ab for persons, and in the Adblative alone for things (415, I.; 420): 


Deus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Ded omnia constitita 
sunt, all things were ordained by God. Cic. Dei providentia mundum ad- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Dei providentia mundus 
administratur, the world is ruled by the providence of God. Cie. 

465, The Passtve Voron, like the Greek Middle,! is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 


Layantur in fliminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 


1 Most Passive forms once had both a Middle and a Passive meaning, as in Greek; 


but in Latin the Middle or Reflewive meaning has nearly disappeared, though i ga: 
to a certain extent in special verbs. 


‘ 
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Non hie victoria vertitur, not wpon this point (here) does victory turn (turn 
itself). Vere. 

1. Inrransitive Vrres (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive: 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praectoriwm (it is run to). Cie. 
Mihi cum iis vivendum est, J must live with them. Cie. 

Nore.—Verbs which are usually intransitive are occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry : 

Ego cir invideor, why am I envied? Hor. 

2. DeronenT Verss, though passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

Ulud miraibar, J admired that. Cic. Ab urbe proficisci, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 

Note 1.—Originally many deponent verbs seem to have had the force of the Greek 
Middle voice: gldrior, ‘I boast myself, ‘I boast’; vescor, ‘I feed myself.’ 

Note 2.—Srm1-Deponents have some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meaning; see 268, 3. 


SECTION II. 
THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
I, PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


A66. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time: 

Ego et Ciceré valémus, Cicero and I are well. Cie. Hoe té rogo, Lask you 
for this, Cie. 


Nore.—The Present of the Active Periphrastie Conjugation denotes an intended or 
future action; that of the Passive, a present necessity or duty : 

Bellum scriptiirus sum, 7 intend to write the history of the war.) Sall. Legendus 
est hic orator, this orator ought to be read. Cie. 


A467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 


TI. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples. 

Ii. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general truths and customs: 

Nihil est amiabilius virtate, nothing 7s more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Fortés fortina adjuvat, fortune helps the brave. Ter. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 


1 Seriptirus swm may be variously rendered, 7 intend to write, am about to write, 
am to write, am destined to write, etc.; legendus est means he ought to be read, de 
serves to be read, must be read, ete. 
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Jugurtha valld moenia circumdat, Jugurtha surrounded the city with a 
rampart. Sall. 

1, The HrsroricAL Present is used rouch more freely in Latin than in 
English. It is therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

2, The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
for some time, especially after jamdiz, jamdudum, ete. : 

Jamdit ignoré quid agas, J have not known for a long time what you have 
been doing. Cic. 

8. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant: 

Xenophon facit Sdcratem disputantem, Venophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic. 

4, With dum, ‘while,’ the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future: 

Dum ea parant,! Saguntum oppignabatur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntum was attacked. Liv. Dum haee geruntur, Cae- 
sari nintidtum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Notrz.—But with dwm, meaning as long as, the Present can be used only of present 
time. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prendimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize? Verg. 
Si vincimus, omnia tuita erunt, ¢f we conquer, all things will be safe. Sall. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action: 

Virtttem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor, Verg. Quid mé terrés, 
why do you try to terrify me? Verg. 


II. ImperFect INDICATIVE. 


468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time: 
Stabant nobilissimi juvenés, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 


Liv. Collés oppidum cingébant, ills encompassed the town. Caes. Motirus 
exercitum erat, he was intending to move his army. Liv. 


Norr.—For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, 
see 511, 2 
469, Hence the Imperfect is used especially— 


I. In lively description, whether of scenes or events: 
Ante oppidum planitiés patébat, before the town extended a plain. Caes. 
Fulgentés gladios vidébant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cie. 


II. Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered was 
wont, ete. : 


* Here the time denoted by parant is present relatively to oppigndbatur, and there- 
fore really past. 
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Pausanids epulabatur more Persdrum, Pausanias was wont to banquet in 
the Persian style. Nep. 

1. The Imperfect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended actjon : 1 

Sedabant tumultis, they attempted to quell the seditions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action which had been going on 
for some time, especially with jamdii, jamdadum, ete. 3} 

Domicilium Romae multés jam annos habébat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Rome, Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect where the English requires the 
Present : 2 

Pastum animantibus natira eum qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit, nature 
has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each, Cic. 

Note 1.—For the Imperfect in Lerrers, see 472, 1. 

Note 2.—For the Descriptive Imperfect in Narration, see 4'71, 6. 

Nore 3.—For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, NECESSITY, 
etc., see 476, 4. 


Ill. Future INDICATIVE. 


470. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time : 

Scribam ad té, J shall write to you. Cic. Nunquam aberrabimus, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an inperative : 

Curabis et scribés, you will take care and write. Cic. 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though sometimes put in the Present in English: 

Nattram si sequémur, ninquam aberrabimus, 7f we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 


TV. Perrect INDICATIVE. 

471. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 

I. As the PRESENT PERFECT or PERFECT DEFINITE, it represents 
the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
with have: 

Dé genere belli dixi, J have spoken of the character of the war. Cie. 

II. As the Hisrorican PerFrect or PERFECT INDEFINITE, it rep- 
resents the action simply as an historical fact : 


1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that they differ only in téme. The one views the action in the present, the 
other transfers it to the past. 

2 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the description 
of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from the present 
but from the past. 
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Miltiadés est acctsatus, Miltiades was accused. Nep. Quid facturi fuistis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you have done? Cic. 


Norz.—For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, see 
476, 1. 

1, The Perfect is sometimes used— 

1) Instead of the Present to denote the suddenness of the action : 

Terra tremit, mortalia corda stravit pavor, the earth trembles, fear over- 
whelms (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implying that what was true then 
as not true now: h 

Habuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Hium, Mim was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paene, prope, may often be rendered by 
might, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Bratum non minus amd, paene dixi, quam té, J love Brutus not less, [ 
might almost say, or I had almost said, than I love you. Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (297): 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers) the past. Cie. Cum ad villam véni, 
hoe mé délectat, when I come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cie. 
Memineram Paullum, J remembered Puullus. Cic. 

4, Conjunctions meaning as soon as? are usually followed by the Perfect; 
sometimes by the Imperfect or Historical Present. But the Pluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the vesuit of a completed action: 

Postquam cecidit Ilium, after (as soon as) Ilium fell, or had fallen. Verg. 
His ubi natum prosequitur’ dictis, when he had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Postedaquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul. Cia 
Anno tertid postquam profiigerat, in the third year after he had jled. Nep. 

5. In SusorprinaTe Cuavsss after cwm (quum), si, etce., the Perfect is some- 
times used of Repearep Actions, GENERAL TruTus, and Customs :5 

Cum ad villam véni, hée mé délectat, whenever J come (have come) to a 
villa, this delights me. Cic. 

Notre.—In such cases the principal clause generally retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, but in poetry and in late prose it sometimes admits the Perfect: 

Tulit punctum qui miscuit ittile dulci, he wins (has won) favor who combines (has 
combined) the wseful with the agreeable. Hor. 

6. In AnmraTep Narrative, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum niutivit, voste Médica attbatur, epulabatur more Persarum, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, feasted in the Persian style. 


1 Literally, has recalled, and so remembers, as the reswit of the act. The Latin pre- 
sents the completed act, the English the result. 

2 As postquam, ubi, ubi primum, ut, ut primum, simul atqueé (de), ete. 

% Historical present}; lit., chen he attends. 

4 And so was then a man of consular rank. 

§ This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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Nep. Séin oppida recépérunt murisque sé tenébant, they betook themselves 
into their towns and hept themselves within their walls, Liv. 

Nore 1.—The Compound Tenses in the Passive often denote the result of the action, 
Thus, doctus est may mean either he has been instructed, or he is a learned man (lit., 
an instructed man): 

Fuit doctus ex disciplina Stidicdrum, he was instructed in (lit., out of) the learning 
of the Stoies, Cic. Niyis parata fuit, the vessel was ready (lit., was prepared). Liv. 

Nore 2.—For the Perfect in Lerrmrs, see 472, 1. 

Norse 3.—¥or the Mistorical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necussiry, 
stc., see 476, 4. ; 


VY. PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


472. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at some past time : 


Pyrrhi temporibus jam Apollé versis facere désierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceased to make verses.1 Cie. Copiads quas pro castris 
collocaverat, rediixit, he led back the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp. Caes. Cum esset Démosthenés, multi oratorés clari fuérunt et antea 
fuerant, when Demosthenes lived there were many tllustrious orators, and there 
had been before, Cic. 

1. In Lerrers, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past :? 

Nihil habtbam quod scriberem; ad tuas omnés epistulds rescripseram 
pridié,3 L have (had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cie. Pridit Idis haee scripsi; ed dié? apud Pomponium eram cénattirus,4 
I write this on the day before the Ides ; Iam going to dine to-day with Pom- 
ponius. Cie. 

2. The Prurerrect after ewm, sz, etc., is often used of Repratep Actions, 
GenERAL Trorss, and Cusroms :* 

Si hostés déterrére néquiverant circumveniébant, ¢f they were (had been) 
unable® to deter the enemy, they surrounded them. Sall. 

Nortr 1.—For the Pluwperfect in the sense of the English Imperfect, see 471, 3. 

Note 2.—For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Proprimry, NECESSITY, 
etc., see 476, 4. 


1 Observe that désierat represents the action as already completed at the time desig- 
nated. 

2 This change is by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer. It is most common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

3 Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. Herz, ‘yesterday,’ becomes to the reader pridzé, ‘the day before ’—i. ¢., 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodié, ‘to-day, ‘ras day,’ be- 
comes to the reader e6 dé, ‘ruaT day.’ . 

4 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of /utwre 
events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be expressed by the Future, 

5 See the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 5. 

® That is, whenever they were unadle. 
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VI. FurureE PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


473. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time: 

Romam cum véner6, scribam ad té, when I shall have reached Rome, I will 
write to you. Cic. Dum tia haec legés, ego illum fortasse convénero, when 
you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cic. 

1. The Fururx Perrecr is sometimes used to denote the complete accom- 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meun officium praestiterd, J shall discharge my duty. Caes. 

2. The Furure Perrect is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present: 

Si interpretéri potuerd, his verbis utitur, 77 J can (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uses these words. Cic. 


VII. Use or THE INDICATIVE. 
RULE XZXXVII.—Indicative. 


474, The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. NoOnne 
expulsus est patria, was he not banished from his country? Cic. Hoée féci 
dum licvit, J did this as long as it was permitted. Cic. 

475, The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts— 

I. In Principal Clauses,! whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus— 

1. In Relative Clauses : 


Dixit id quod dignissimum ré publica fuit, he stated that which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam bonum est, quod nén eum qui id 
possidet melisrem facit, is anything good which does not make him better who 
possesses it? Cic, 


Norre.—For the Sudjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507%, 2, etc. 
2. In Conditional Clauses : 
Si haec civitas est, civis sum ego, if this és a state, Iam a citizen. Cie. 


Notr 1.—For the special uses of the Indicative in Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Nore 2.—For the Subjwnetive in Conditional Sentences, see 509; 510. 


8. In Concessive Clauses : 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen ninquam dicunt, although they wnderstand, 
they never speak. Cic. 


Norp.—For the Subjwnctive in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 


1 Including, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4. In Causal Clauses : 

Quoniam supplicatis décréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. Cic. 
Quia honore digni habentur, because they are deemed worthy of honor, Curt. 

Nore.—For the Subjwnctive in Causal Clauses, see 516; 517. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent they approve. Cic, Prius- 
quam licet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic. 

Norz.—For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 519; 520; 521. 


476. SprrecraL Usres.—The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive: 


1, The Indicative of the Periphrastic Oonjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (511, 2): 

Haee condicié non accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been ace 
cepted. Cic. 

2. The Mistorical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so: 

Viceramus, nisi recépisset Antonium, we should have (lit., had) conquered, 
had he not received Antony. Cic. See 511, 1. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the suffix cwmgue (187, 3), take the Indicative: 

Quisquis est, is est sapiéns, whoever he is, he is wise. Cic. Hoc tltimum, 
utcunque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it was commenced, was the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, qualecumque est, causam habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., is), it has a cause. Cie. 

4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 

Non suscipi bellum oportuit, the war should not have been undertaken. 
Liv. Eum contuméliis onerasti, quem colere débébas, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cic. Maultds pos- 
sum bonds virds nodminare, J might name (lit., J am able to name) many good 
men, Cic, Hane mécum poteras requiescere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 

* 6. The Indicative of the verb swm is often used with longum, aequum, 
aequius, difficile, justum, melius, par, utilius, etc., in such expressions as 
longum est, ‘it would be tedious,’ melius erat, ‘it would have been better’: 


Longum est persequi utilitatés, 7 would be tedious (is a long task) to re- 
count the uses. Cic. Melius fuerat, promissum non esse servatum, ¢é would 
have been better that the promise should not have been kept. Oic. 


3 Literally, i¢ was jitting or proper that the war should not be undertaken. 
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SECTION AMI: 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND ITS TENSES. 
477. The Latin Subjunctive’* has two principal uses— 
I. It may represent an action as WILLED or DESIRED : 


Améimus patriam, LET US LOVE our country. Cic. 


II. It may represent an action as PROBABLE or POSSIBLE: 

Quaerat quispiam, some one MAY INQUIRE. Cic. 

478. TENSES IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE do not designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 

479. The Present SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses ? embraces 
in a vague and general manner both present and future time: * 

Amémus patriam, let ws love our country (now and ever). Cie. Quaerat 
quispiam, some one may (or will) inquire (at any time). Cic. 

480, The ImperFecT SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present : 

Créderés victos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. Utinam 
possere, would that I were able (now). Cie. 

481. The PERFEcT SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses relates 


sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture: 


1 The Latin Subjunctive, it will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4), contains the 
forms and the meaning of two kindred moods, the Subjunctive proper, and the Optative. 
In Latin, the forms characteristic of these two moods, used without any difference of mean- 
ing, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Optative forms 
are found in the First Conjugation, and the Subjwnctive forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted 
action was readily developed on the one hand desire, ail, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united in one word, lie at the 
basis of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, history, and wse of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbriick, ‘Conjunctiv und Optativ’; Curtius, ‘Verbum, II., pp. 55-95; 
Draeger, II., pp. 489-743; Roby, II., pp. 202-848; also a paper by the author on ‘The 
Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses, Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. : 

* For the tenses of the Subjunctive in Subordinate clauses, see 490. 

8 The Present Subjunctive in its origin is closely related both in form and in meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, in the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctiye and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regam, audiam (Subjunctiye), and veges, reget, etc,, and audiés, wudiet, ete. 
(Optative). 


« 
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Fuerit malus civis, he may have been (admit that he was) a bad citizen. Cie. 
Né transieris! Iberum, do noé cross the Hbro (now or at any time). Liy. 


482. The Piuperrecr SupyuncTIvE in principal clauses re- 
lates to the past: 


Utinam potuissem, would that I had been able, Cie. 


SEO ON Selves 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES, 


RULE XXXVIII.—Subjunctive of Desire, Command. 


483. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but AS DESIRED: 


Valeant civés, may the citizens BE WELL. Cic. -Amémus patriam, LET US 
LOVE our country. Cic. A nobis diligdtur, LET HIM BE LOVED by us. Cic. 
Seribere né pigréie, DO not NEGLECT to write. Cic. 


1. The Subjunctive of Desire is often accompanied by wtinam, and some- 
times, especially in the poets, by wt, sz, 6 st: 

Utinam conita efficere possim, may I be able to accomplish my endeavors. 
Cic. Ut illum di perdant, would that the gods would destroy him. Ter. 

2. Forcn or Trenses.—The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled: 

Sint beati, may they be happy. Cic. Né transieris Ibérum, do not cross the 
Hbro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cie. 

Norr.—The Imperfect and Pluperfect may often be best rendered should, should 
have, ought to have: 

Hoe diceret, he should have said this. Cic. Mortem oppetiissés, you should have 
met death, Cie. 

8. Nucatives.—With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is né, rarely 
non » with a connective, néve, new, rarely neque : 

Né audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Non rectdamus, let us not recede. Cic. 
Amés dici pater, neu sinas, ete., may you love to be called father, and may you 
not permit, ete. Hor. Néve minor neu sit productior, let it be neither shorter 
nor longer, Hor. 

Norr.—Wéedum, ‘not to say,’ ‘much less,’ is used with the Subjunctive : 

Vix in téctis frigus vitaitur, nédum in mari sit facile abesse ab injiria, the cold zs 
avoided with difficulty in our houses, much less is it easy to escape (to be absent from) 
injury on the sea. Cic. 

4, The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in earnest or solemn 
AFFIRMATIONS : 


1 Obserye that the Perfect thus used does not at all differ iv time from the Present, 
put that it calls attention to the completion of the action. 
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Moriar, si putd, may I die, if Ithink. Cic. Nésim salvus, si seribo, may I 
not be safe, if Iwrite. Cic. Sollicitat, ita vivam, as J live, it troubles me. Cic. 

5. The Subjunctive of Desire is sometimes used in RELatTivE CLAusEs: 

Quod faustum sit, reégem create, elect a hing, and may it be an auspicious 
event (may which be auspicious). Liv. Senectiis, ad quam utinam pervenia- 
tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cic. 


Nore.—For the Subjunctive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 486, III., note, 
with foot-note. 


6. Modo, modo né, may accompany the Subjunctive of Desire - 
Modo Juppiter adsit, only let Jupiter be present. Verg. Modo né laudent, 
only let them not praise. Cic. ; 


A84, The Subjunctive of Desire may be in meaning— 
I. Opratrve, as in prayers and wishes : 


Sint beati, may they be happy. Cic. Di bene vertant, may the gods cuuse 
at to turn out well, Plaut. 


II. Horrarive, as in exhortations and entreaties : 

Consulamus bonis, le us consult for the good. Cie. 

III. Concesstve, as in admissions and concessions : 

Fuerint pertinacés, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 

IV. Inperarive, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly in prohibitions : 

Tlum jocum né sis aspernatus, do not despise that jest. Cic. Scribere né 
pigrére, do not neglect to write. Cic. 


Nore 1.—In prohibitions, the Perfect tense is generally used : 

Né transieris Ibérum, do not cross the Ebro. Livy. 

Nors 2.—Except in prohibitions, the Second Person Singular in the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indefinite you, meaning one, any one: 

Istd bond utdre, you should use (i. e., one should use) that advantage. Cic. 


V. Deviperative, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be: 


Huic cédimus, hijus condicidnés audiamus, shall we yield? to him, shall 
we listen to his terms? Cie. Quid facerem, what was Ito do?8 Verg. 


RULE XXXIX.—Potential Subjunctive. 


485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but As POSSIBLE: 
Hic quaerat quispiam, here some one May inquire. Cie. Ita laudem in- 


venids, thus you WILL (or MAY) OBTAIN praise, Ter. Ita amicés pares, thus 
YOU WILL MAKE friends, Ter. Vix dicere ausim, I sHounp scarcely DARE to 


? Here éta vivam means, may I so live (i. e., may I live only in case this ig true). 
? Or, ought we to yield, is it your wish that we should yield ? 
3 Or, what should Ihave done ? 
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say. Liv. Créderés victds, vanguished you would have thought them. Liv. 
Forsitan quaeratis,* perhaps you may inquire. Cie. Héc némo dixerit, no 
one would say this, Cic. Quis dubitet (= néméd dubitat), who would doubt 
(or who doubts = no one doubts)? Cie. Hoe quis ferre possit, who would 
be able to endure this? Cic. 


Nore 1.—In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect: 
dicerés, ‘you would have said’; eréderés, putdrés, ‘ you would have thought’; vidéreés, 
cernerés, ‘you would have seen’: 

Ta Platénem lauddveris, you woutp praisu Plato. Cio. Maesti, eréderés victos, 
redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished YOU WOULD HAVE THOUGHT them, they returned to 
the camp. Liv. 

Note 2.—On Tenses, see also 448-482, 

Norr 8.—The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, is often used of an 
indefinite yow, meaning one, any one: créderés, ‘you would have thought,’ ‘any one 
would have thought.’ 

486. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used— 

I. In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation modestly, doubtfully, 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Note 1.—Thus, in the language of politeness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in yerbs of wishing and thinking: velim, ‘I should wish,’ for vodd, ‘I 
wish’; ndlim, ‘I should be unwilling’; maim, ‘I should prefer’: 

Ego cénseam, J should think, or I am inclined to think, Livy. Mihi dari yelim, J 
should like to have it given to me. Cic. 

Norz 2,—The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
tences; see 507, 1, with foot-note. 

Il. In Interrogative Sentences, to ask not what zs, but what is likely to 
be, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 

Norst.—The Subjunctive with wt, with or without the interrogative 7e, occurs in ques- 
tions expressive of dmpatience or surprise :? 

Té ut iilla rés frangat, how should anything subdue you? Cic. Egone ut mentiar, 
that I should speak falsely? Plaut. 

III. In Subordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as possible rather than real : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectiis, though old age may be without its feasts. 
Cic. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Caes. Ubi rés pos- 
ceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 


Note.—From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive in principal 
clauses haye been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses.? 


1 After forsitan =fors sit an, ‘the chance may be whether,’ ‘perhaps,’ the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an indirect question (529), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial. So also with forsan and fortasse. 

2 Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as erédibile est, fier? potest, ete. 

3 Thus, the Subjunctive of Desire is used in jinal, conditional, and concessive 
clauses; the Potential Subjunctive in clauses of result, and in yarious others denoting 
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SECTION V. 


THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES, 
RULE XL.—Imperative. 


487, The Imperative is used in COMMANDS, EXHORTA- 


TIONS, and ENTREATIES : 

Jastitiam cole, practice justice, Cic. Ti né céde malis, do not yield to 
misfortunes. Verg. Si quid in te peccavi, Ignosce, ¢f I have sinned against 
you, pardon me. Cic. 


1. The Present Iarerative corresponds to the Imperative in English: 

Justitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Perge, Catilina, go, Catiline. Cic. 

9. The Furure Inwrrrative corresponds to the imperative use of the Eng- 
lish Future with shad/, or to the Imperative Jet, and is used— 

1) In commanps involving future rather than present action: 

Rem penditite, you shall consider the subject. Cic. Cras petito, dabitur, 
ask to-morrow, it shall be granted. Plaut. 

2) In LAWS, ORDERS, PRECEPTS, etc., especially in PROHIBITIONS: 

Consulés némini parento, the consuls shall be subject to no one, Cic. Salis 
populi supréma léx esto, the safety of the people shall be the supreme law. Cie. 

Norr.—Tho general distinction between the Present Imperative and the Future is 
often disregarded, especially in poetry: 

Ubi aciem videris, tum ordinés dissipa, when you shall see the line of battle, then 
scatter the ranks, Liy. Quoniam supplicatid décréta est, celebratite illds diés, since a 
thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. 

8. An Imperative clause may be used instead of a Conditional clause: 

Lacesse, jam vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. ¢., if you provoke him), 
you will at once see him frantic. Cic. 

4, The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative: 

Né audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Quod optimum vidébitur, faciés, you 
will do what shail seem best. Cic. 


488, In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative xz, rarely 
non, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, néve or 
sweu is generally used, rarely neque : 

Tu ne céde malis, do not yield to misfortunes. Verg. Hominem mortuum 


in urbe né sepelitd, néve tritd, thou shalt not bury nor burn a dead body in the 
city. Cic. 


what is Vikely to be, Moreover, from these two leading uses was developed the idea of a 
conceived or asswmed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all the other uses 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in indirect questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the indirect discourse. 

a Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs; and, indeed, in some verbs, 
as sci0, memini, etc., it is the only form in common use. 
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A489, Instead of né with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use— 

1) Wolt and ndlite with the Infinitive: 

Nolite putire, do not think (be unwilling to think). Cic. 

2) Fac né or cave, with the Subjunctive: 

Fac né quid aliud cirés hdc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
time. Cie. Cayé facias, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cic. 

8) Wé with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present; see 484, 
IV., note 1. 

See) CUD LON ey le 


MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
I, TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


490. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : 


RULE XLI.—Sequence cf Tenses. 


491. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; 
historical upon historical : 

Nititur ut vincat, he strives to conquer.) Cic. Némo erit qui cénseat, 
there will be no one who will think.’ Cie. Quaesieras nonne putarem, you 
had asked whether I did not think. Cic. Ut honore dignus essem labdrivi, 
T strove to be worthy of honor. Cic. 


492, In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tense,” present, future, future perj‘ect, is put— 

1. In the Present, to denote incomplete action : 

Quaeritur cir dissentiant, the question is asked why they disagree. Cic. 
Némo erit qui cénseat, there will be no one who will think. Cie. 

Norr.—Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subjunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to the futwre. 

2. In the Pxerrect, to denote completed action : 

Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what. faults there were, Cic. 
Rogitabit mé ubi fuerim, he will ask me where I have been. Ter. 

Norte 1.—In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
cipal tense: 2 


Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten what I said, Cic. 
Nore 2.—For further illustrations of the Bequence yf tenses, see 493, 2, note 2. 


1 The Present Subjunctive generally denotes present time in relation to the principal 
yerb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nititwr, denotes present time, 
while cénseat depending upon the future, erit, denotes future fina. 

2 For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 


/ 
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493. The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tense, iinper fect, 
historical perfect, pluperfeet, is put— 

1. In the Inperruct, to denote incomplete action : 

Timébam né évenirent ea, 7 was fearing that those things would take place 
(i. e., at some future time). Cic. Quaesieras nonne putarem, you had in- 
quired whether I did not think (i. e., at that time). Cic. 

Norr.—Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
junctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it. 


2. In the Piuperrecr, to denote completed action : 
Themistoclés, cum Graeciam liberasset, expulsus est, Zhemistocles was 
banished, though he had liberated Greece. Cic. 


Nore 1.—The Pluperfect after an historical tense, like the Perfect after a principal 
tense, may represent the action as completed in future time; see 496, II. 
Nore 2.—The sequence of tenses may be further illustrated as follows :! 


Nescit quid facias, He knows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid facias, He will not know what you will do.? 

Nesciverit quid facias, He will not have known what you will do. 

Nescit quid féceris, Te knows not what you have done, or what you did 3 
Nesciet quid féceris, He will not know what you will have done.* 
Nesciverit quid féceris, He will not have known what you will have done. 
Nesciébat quid facerés, Te did not know what you were doing. 

Nescivit quid facerés, He did not know what you were doing.® 
Nesciverat quid facerés, He had not known what you were doing. 
Nesciébat quid fécissés, He did not know what you had done. 

Nescivit quid févissés, He did not know what you had done. 

Nesciverat quid fécissés, He had not known what you had done. 


494. The periphrastic forms in rus and dus conform to the general 
rule for the sequence of tenses : 

Incertum est quam longa vita futiira sit, 7¢ is wneertain how long life will 
continue. Cic. Incertum erat qué missuri clissem forent, 7é was uncertain 
whither they would send the flect. Liv. 

495, PECULIARITIES IN SEQUENCE.—The following peculiarities 
in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 


I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfect is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have, and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect : 


Quoniam quae subsidia habérés exposul,* nune dieam, since I have shown 


1 It is not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 

? Or, he will not know what you are doing. Thus, guid facids may represent the 
direct question, guid faciés, ‘what shall you do?” or quid Jacts, ‘what are you doing?’ 

3 Or, what you were doing. 

4 Or, what you have done, or what you did. 

5 Or, what you would do. Nescivit may sometimes be rendered, he has not known. 

° Hxposur, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with have, is in the Latin 
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what aids you have, I will now speak, Cic. Haec non ut vos excitarem loct- 
tus sum, J have not spoken this to arouse (that I might arouse) you. Cie. 
Noru,—For the Perfect as a principal tense, see 492, 2, note 1. 


If. The Historical Present (467%, III.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as a principal tense: 

Persuadet Casticd ut régnum occuparet, he persuaded Casticus to seize the 
government. Caes. Ubii Srant ut sibi parcat, the Ubii implore him to spare 
them. Caes. 

Norr.—The /istorical Present includes the Present used of authors (467, 8), the 
Present with dwn (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (536, 1), etc. : 

Chrysippus disputat Aethera esse eum quem hominés Joyem appellarent, Ohrystppus 
contends that he whom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cie. 

II. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an historical tense, though 
' sometimes as a principal tense: 

Nisi ineptum putdrem, jurdrem mé ea sentire quae dicerem, ¢f J did not 
think wt improper, I would take an oath that I believe those things which I say. 
Cic. Memorare possem quibus in locis hostés populus Romanus faderit, 7 
might state in what places the Roman people routed the enemy. Sall. 

IV. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tense, but 
the Present and the Puture Infinitive, the Present and the Muture Participle, 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which they 
depend, as they express only relative time (537, 550): 

Satis videor docuisse, hominis natira quanto anteiret animantés, J think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
animals (lit., surpassed animals). Cie. Spéro fore ut contingat, J hope tt will 
happen. Cic. Non spéraverat fore ut ad sé déficerent, he had not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Livy. Misérunt Delphos consultum quidnam face- 
rent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do. Nep. 

V. Clauses containing a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta cdnscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great 1s the power of 
conscience, Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting consequence or result generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence.? They thus admit 
the Present or Perfect after historical tenses : 


Epaminondas fidé sic asus est, ut possit judicari,? Zpaminondas used such 


treated as the Historical Perfect. The thought is as follows: Since in the preceding 
topics I set forth the aids which you have, I will now speak, ete. 

1 Literally, J hope it will be that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense of 
spéro, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat ; but below it shares the 
tense of spérdverat, and is accordingly followed by the Imperfect, déjicerent. 

2 This peculiarity arises from the fact that the reswit of a past action may itself be 
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fidelity that it may be judged. Nep. Aded excellebat Aristidés abstinentia, 
ut Justus sit appellatus, Aristides so excelled in self-control, that he has been 
called the Just. Nep. 


VII. For the sequence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 525. 


AOQ6, Furvre Tive iN THE SuBsunctrve.—When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows: 

I. The Future is supplied—(1) after a principal tense by the PREsEnz, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the Imperrzct: 


Omnia sic agentur ut bellum sédétur,! all things shall be so managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cic. Loquébantur, etiam cum vellet1 Caesar, 
sésé Non esse pugnaturos, they were saying that they would not fight even when 
Caesar should wish it. Caes. ; 


Il. The Future Perfect is supplied—(1) after a principal tense by the 
Perrect, and (2) after an historical tense by the PLUPERFECT: 


Respondet si id sit factum, sé nocitirum némini, he replies that if this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harm no one. Caes. Apparebat 
regnatirum, qui vicisset, 2 was evident that he would be king who should con- 
quer. Liv. 


Norge 1.—The Futwre and the Future Perfect tenses are often supplied in the same 
way, even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause. provided the idea oi 
future tirae can be easily inferred from the context: ; 

Vereor né laborem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor. Cie. Quid diés 
ferat incertum est, what a day will bring forth is uncertain. Cie. Quid hostés con- 
silil caperent, exspectibant, they aaited to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. Délitui, dum yéla dedissent, J hid myself until they should have set sail. Verg. 

Notr 2.—When the idea of future time must be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause, the periphrastic forms in rvs are used :2— 

Incertum est quam longa vita futira sit, 7 7s uncertain how long life will continue. 
Cic. Incertum erat quo missiui clissem forent, 7 was wncertain whither they would 
send the fleet. Liv. 

Nore 3.—The Future Perfect is sometimes supplied in the Passive by fucwrus sim 
and futurus essem with the Perfect Participle: 2 

Non dubito quin cénfecta jam rés futiira sit, J do not doubt that the thing will have 
been already accomplished. Cic. 


present, and may thus be expressed by a principal tense. When the result belongs to 
the present time, the Present is used: possit judicadri, ‘may be judged now’; when it 
is represented as completed, the Perfect is used: sit appelldtus, ‘has been called’ (i. é., 
even to the present day); but when it is represented as simultaneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used in accordance with the general rule (491). 

1 Sedétur, referring to the same time as agentur, and vellet, referring to the same 
time as esse pugnaturos, both denote future time. 

2 Other traditional periphrastic forms, rarely used in either voice, are—for the Fu-. 
TURE, futurum sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and futirwm esset wt with the lm- 


perfect; and for the Fururn Prerrecr, futirum sit ut with the Perfect, and futirum 
esset ut with the Pluperfect, 
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II. SupsunctTrve my CLAvusEs oF PURPOSE. 
RULE XLII.—Purpose. 


497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose: * 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, etc.: 


Missi sunt qui (=wdé 27) cdnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent To CONSULT 
Apollo (who should, ov that they should). Nep. Missi sunt d@lecti qui 
Thermopylas occuparent, picked men were sent TO TAKE POSSESSION oF Ther- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitaret, légit, he selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it), Cie. Locum petit, unde (= wt 
inde) hostem invadat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it 
he may) attack the enemy. Liv. 

II. With ut, né, quo, quGminus: 

Enititur ut vincat, he strives that He May conquer. Cie. Piinit nd peecetur, 
he punishes that crime May not BE comMMiTYED. Sen. Légum idcircé servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possimus, we are servants of the law for this reason, 
that we may be free. Cic. Medicd dare qué sit studidsior, to give to the phy- 
sician, that (by this means) he may be more attentive. Cic. N6n recisavit 
quéminus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to submit to punishinent. Nep. 

1. U¢ or uti and vé are the usual conjunctions in clauses denoting purpose. 
A correlative, 2ded, 1dcircd, ed, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under IJ. 

Nore.—With a connective n2@ becomes néve, new, rarely neque; see 483, 3: 

Légem tulit né quis acctisarétur néye multarctur, he proposed a law that no one 
should be accused or punished. Nep. 

2. Quo, ‘ by which,’ ‘ that,’ is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as in the fourth example under II. Quéminus, 
“by which the less,’ ‘ that thus the less,’ ‘that not,’ is simply guvé with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after verbs of hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 

Norr.— Quo sétiws also occurs in the sense of guéminus; see Cic. Iny., IL., 45. 


498, Cuauses or Purpose readily pass into Object Clauses,? 


1 The Subjunctive of Purpose is doubtless in origin a Subjunctive of Desire, express- 
ing the desire or command implied in the action of the principal verb: Té rogo ut eum 
juvés, I ask you to aid him (I ask you, so aid him). Here the second clause, originally 
- independent, contains the desire, wish, involved in rogd. Vereor né laborem augeam, 
I fear that I shall inerease the labor (I fear, let me not increase the labor). Praesté 
erit pontifex, qui comitia habeat, the pontiff will be present to hold the comitia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him hold the comitia), Liy. See Delbriick, ‘Conjunctiv und 
Optatiy,’ pp. 59-62. 

2 An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb, Thus, in 
topto ut id audidtis, the clause ut id audidtis has become the object of opta, ‘I desire.’ 


13 
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but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is 
used— 

I. With verbs signifying Desire and its Expression; hence decision, 
decree, ete.:! 

Opto ut id audiatis, Z desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cic. Ut mihi 
aedés aliquas condicas volé, 7 wish that you would hire a house forme. Plaut. 
Senatus cénsuerat, uti Aeduds défenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
defend the Aedwi. Caes. Servis imperat ut filiam défendant, he commands 
his servants to defend his daughter. Cic. Te hortor ut legis, [exhort you to 
read. Cie. Térogd ut eum juvés, J ask you to aid him. Cic. A rége peti- 
vérunt né inimicissimum suum sécum habéret, they asked from the king that 
he would not keep his worst enemy with him. Nep. 

Nors.—Verbs of DETERMINING, DECIDING—statud, cinstitud, décernd, etc.—generally 
take the Subjunctive when a new subject is introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (533, 
TL) 

Constituerat, ut tribinus quererétur, he had arranged that the tribune should enter 


the complaint. Sall. Senatus décrévit, darent operam cinsulés, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should attend to it, Sall. Manére décréyit, he decided to remain. Nep. 


II. With verbs and expressions denoting Errort (striving for a pur- 
pose, attaining a purpose) or IMPULSE (urging to effort) :? 


Contendit ut vineat, he strives to conquer. Cie. Ciravi ut bene viyerem, 
LI took care to lead a good life. Sen. Effecit ut imperator mitterétur, he caused 
a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nep. Movémur ut boni 
simus, we are influenced to be good. Cie. 

Norr 1.—Some yerbs of ENDEAVORING, STRIVING, as cOnor, contendd, nitor, studed, 
and tentd, generally take the Infinitive when no pew subject is introduced; see 533: 

Locum oppiignare contendit, he proceeds to storm the city. Caes, Tentabo dé hic 
dicere, J will attempt to speak of this. Quint. 

Nore 2.— U¢ with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with facid or agé, rarely with est, 
a circumlocution for the Indicative: facio ut @icam = dicd; facid ut scribam = scribd: 

Inyitus facio ut recorder, J unwillingly recall. Cic. 


Ii]. With verbs and expressions denoting Frar, Anxiety, Dancer: 3 


Timed, ut laborés sustineds, J fear that you will not endure the labors.4 
Cic. Timébam né évenirent ea, [feared that those things would happen. Cic. 
Vereor né labdrem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor.4 Cie. Pericu- 
lum est né ille te verbis obruat, there is danger that he will overwhelm you 
with words. Cie. 


Nore 1.—By a difference of idiom, wf must here be rendered by that not, and né by 
that or lest. The Latin treats the clause as a wish or pumpose.4 


1 As opto, postuld; eénsed, décernd, statwod, cdnstitud, ete.; vold, malo; admoned, 
moned, hortor ; ord, rogo; imperd, praecipio, ete. 

? As énitor, contendd, studed; ctird, id ago, operam do, ete.; Sacio, effictio, tm= 
petro, consequor, ete.; cdgd, impelld, moved, ete. 

8 As metud, timed, vereor; periculum est, cura est, etc. 

* The Subjunctive of Desire is manifest if we make the subordinate clause inde- 
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Norz 2.—After verbs of rnarrna, né ndn is sometimes used for ut—regularly so after 
negative clauses: 

Vereor né non possit, J fear that he will not be able. Cie. 

Norn 3.—Verbs of reartne admit the Jnjinitive in the same sense as in English: 

Vereor laudire, [fear (hesitate) to praise.’ Cic. 


499, PrcuLiAririmes.—Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 


1, Ui né, rarely ut nin, is sometimes used for né: 


Praedixit, ut né léegatos dimitterent, he charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Nep. Ut plira non dicam, not to say more 
(i, e., that I may not). Cic. 


2, Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after vold, nolo, malo, facio, and 
after verbs of DIRECTING, URGING, etc. Né is often omitted after cave: 


Tu velim sis, Z desire that you may be. Cic. Fae habeas, see (make) that 
you have. Cic. Senatus décrévit darent opcram consulés, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to it. Sall. Cavé facias, beware of doing it, or see 
that you do not do tt. Cie. 


Norr.—Clauses with wt or né are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amicés, optimam yitae, ut ita dicam,? suppellectilem, /riends, the best treasure (furni- 
ture), so to speak, of life. Cic. 


8. Clauses of Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions ; 


Per eum stetit quominus dimicarétur,$ ¢ was owing to him (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. Volo ut mihi respondeas,’ 7 wish 
that you would answer me. Cie. Fécit pacem his condicionibus, né qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilid,’ he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. 

Norte 1.—For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, see 540, 

Norte 2.—Clauses with qudminus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Result :* 

N6n déterret sapientem mors quéminus réi piblicae cOnsulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic. Cic. 


pendent, as it was originally: I fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish; 
Ifear, may I not increase the labor, a negative wish; hence né. 

1 Compare vereor laudare, ‘I fear To praisE, with vereor né laudem, ‘I fear THAT 
I SHALL PRAISE.’ 

2 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses may be explained either as a Subjunc- 
tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctiye of Desire; see 
483. 

3 In the first example, the clause qudminus dimicdréiur has become apparently the 
subject of stetit; in the second, wt mihi respondeds, the object of vold ; and in the third, 
né qui adjicerentur exsilid, an appositive to condicionibus. 

4 Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple Result 
is easy and natural. 
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Tl. SuesunevIve In CLAusES oF RESULT. 


RULE XLIII.—Resuit. 


500. The Subjunctive is used to denote Resunr’— 


I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as wbi, unde, ctr, 
etc. : 

Non is sum qui (= wt ego) his atar, I am not such a one as TO USE these 
things. Cic. Innocentia est adfectio talis animi, quae (= wt ea) noceat nemini, 
innocence is such a state of mind as INJURES NO ONE, OY AS TO INJURE no o7e. Cic. 
Neque quisquam fuit ubi nostrum jas obtinértémus, nor was there any one 
with whom (where) we could obtain our right. Cie. Est véré ctr quis Juno- 
nem Jaedere ndlit, there is indeed a reason why (so that) one would be unwill- 
ing to offend Juno. Ovid. 

Il. With ut, ut non, quin: 

Ita vixit ut Athéniénsibus esset carissimus, he so lived that un WAs very 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. Ita laudd, ut non pertiméscam, I so praise as not 
To FEAR. Cic. Ego in publicis causis ita sum versitus ut défenderim multés, 
LT have been so occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cie. Nihil 
est tam difficile quin (wé 07) investigari possit, nothing is so digicult that 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Norte 1.—Quwi is often preceded by 4a, tdlis, tantus, or some similar word; and wt, 
by ita, ste, tam, aded, tantopere, or some similar particle; see examples. 

Nore 2,—In Plautus and Terence wt sometimes accompanies gui + 

Ita ut qui neget, so that he refuses. Ter. 

Nore 3.—For the Swbjunctive denoting a result after guominus, see 498, 3, note 2. 


501. Ciavses or Rusvtt readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used— 

I. In Supsacr Crauses. Thus— 

1, With impersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
ful, is allowed, is distant, is, ete.:? 

Fit ut quisque délectétur, 2 happens that every one is delighted. Cic. 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, @& follows that it is false. Cic. Restat ut doceam, dz 
remains that I should show. Cic. Ex quo efficitur ut voluptas non sit sum- 
mum bonum, from which it follows that pleasure is not the highest good. Cic. 

2, With predicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, 2 ds their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cic. Proximum est, ut doceam, the next point is, that I show. Cic. 
Non est dubium quin beneficium sit, chat it is a benefit, is not doubtful. Sen. 


1 The Subjunctive of Reset is doubtless in origin a Potential Subjunctive : Won ts 
sum gui his utar, ‘I am not one who would use (or is likely to use) these things.’ 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative nn (ut non) like the Potential Subjunctive, 
while the Subjunctive of Paupose takes the negative né like the Subjunctive of Desire. 

2 As accidit, contingit, cwenit, jit, restat, sequitur, licet, abest, est, etc. 
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Nots.—For the Subjunctive with wt, with or without me, in questions expressivo of 
émpatience or surprise, see 486, IL., note. 


Tf. In Ossecr Crauses. Thus— 

1. In elauses introduced by ut after facid, efficid, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 

Sol efficit ut omnia floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result). Cie. Splendor vester facit ut peccare sine periculd non 
possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you can not err with- 
out peril. Cic. See 498, I. 

2. In clauses introduced by quin after verbs of Doubting : 

Non dubitabis quin sint beati, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cie. 

Til. In Cravses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns: 

Habet hoe virtts ut délectet, virtue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cie. Est hoc vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there és this fault, that envy 
és the companion of glory. Nep. 

Nore.—For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 

©o02, PECULIARITIES.—Expressions of Result present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities: 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted—regularly with oportet, generally with opus 
est and necesse est : 

Té oportet virtis trahat, 2¢ is necessary that virtue should attract you. Cie. 
Causam habeat necesse est, 7 7s necessary that it should have a cause, Cie. 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam—with or without ut: 

Liberalius quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 
be able). Nep. Imponébat amplius quam ferre pdssent, he dmposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

3. After tantum abest wt, denoting result, a second ut of result some- 
times occurs : 

Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudétur, ut etiam vituperéctur, so far is i 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised, that it is even 
censured. Cic. 

5038. In RELATIVE CLAusss, the Subjunctive of REsuLt 
shows the following SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS : 


I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to chwracterize an 
Indefinite or General Antecedent :* 

Quid est quod té délectare possit, what is there which can delight you ? 
Cie. Nune dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongs to the subject. Cic. Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic. 
Ném6 est qui non cupiat, there 7s no one who does not desire. Cic. 


1 Here tam, tdlis, or some such word, is often understood, 
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Nore 1.—Restrictive clauses with guod, as guod sciam, ‘as far as I know, gwod 
meminerim, ‘as far as | remember,’ etc., take the Subjunctive : 

Non ego té, quod sciam, unquam ante hune diem vidi, As FAR AS I Know, J have 
never seen you before this day. Plaut. 

Norn 2.—Quod, or a relative particle, wdi, unde, qua, cur, ete., with the Subjunctive, 
is used after est, ‘there is reason’; ndn est, nihil est, ‘there is no reason’; guid est, ‘ what 
reason is there?’ non habeo, nihil habed, ‘1 have no reason’: 

Est quod gaudeiis, there is reason why you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plaut. Non est quod crédis, there is no reason why you should believe. Sen. Nihil 
habed, quod incisem senectiitem, Z have no reason why I should accuse old age. Cic. 
Quid est cir virtis ipsa non efficiat beatos, what reason és there why virtue itself 
should not make men happy ? Cie. 

Nore 3.—The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents: 

1) In poetry! and late prose : 

Sunt quis juvat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui non audent dicere, there are some who do not dare to speak. Cic. Multa 
sunt, quae dici possunt, tere are many things which may be said. Cic. 


If. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses— 

1. After anus, sdlus, and the like : 

Sapientia est ina, quae maestitiam pellat, eisdom is the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic. Soli centum erant qui creari pos- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. 

2. After dignus, indignus, idéneus, and aptus: 

Fabulae dignae sunt, quae legantur, the fables are worthy to be read (that 
they should be read). Cic. Rufum Caesar iddneum jadicaverat quem mit- 
teret, Caesar had judged Rufus a suatable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes, 

8. After comparatives with quam: 

Damna majora sunt quam quae (= wt ew) aestimari possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 

aah " 5 

504. Quin,’? ‘who not,’ ‘that not,’ etc., is often used 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative.» Thus— 


1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plautus and Terence. 

2 Quin is a compound of the relative guz and né, and appears to be used both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun, eho not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
ete. Some clauses with guin may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 
(529, 1.). Quin, meaning why not? often used in independent clauses, is a compound 
of the interrogative quis or qui, and né: Quinta hoe facis, ‘why do you not do it?’ Liv. 

3 As nemo, nallus, nihil, quis? non ad ubito, ndn dubium est; non multum adest, 
paulum abest, nihil abest, quid abest? non, riz, aegré abstined 3 mihi non temperd; | 
non retineor; non, nihil praetermitts ; facere non possum, fiert non potest ; nine 
quam with a large class of yerbs, 
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1. Qwin is often used in the sense of gui ndn, quae non, etc., as 
after némo, nillus, nihil, quis? 


Adest némo, quin videat, there is no one present who does not see. Cic. 
Némo6 est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cic. Quis est 
quin cernat, who 2s there who does not perceive ? Cic. Nulla fuit civitas quin 
mitteret, there was no state which did not send. Caes. Nulla picttra fuit 
quin (=guam non) inspexerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cic. Nallum intermisi diem, quin (= qué ndn or ut e nédn) aliquid darem, 
L allowed no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic. 

Nore.— Quin can often be best rendered by but or by without or from with a parti- 
cipial noun in -1nG: see the last example under 1; also the last under 2, 

2. Quin is often used in the ordinary sense of wt non: 


Némo est tam fortis quin perturbétur, no one ds so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed. Caes. Nihil est tam difficile quin investigari possit, nothing is so 
difficult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Retinéri non poterant quin 
téla cdicerent,! they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 

Norr.—/s or 7d is sometimes expressed after guin: 

Nihil est quin id intereat, there is nothing which does not perish. Cic. 

3. Quin is used in the sense of wt dn or of ut in subject and 
object clauses (501) : 

1) With jacere non possum, fiert non potest, etc., in the sense of ut non: 


Fecere non possum quin litteras mittam, J can not but send a letter. Cic. 
Effici non potest quin eos dderim, 2 can wot be (be effected) that [ should not 
hate them. Cie. 

2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of wt: 

Agamemnon noén dubitat quin Troja sit peritira, Agamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will fall (perish). Cie. Non dubitart débet quin fuerint 
poétae, az ought not to be doubted that there were poets. Cic. Quis igndrat 
quin tria genera sint, who ts ignorant that there are three races? Cie. 


4, Quin is sometimes used in the sense of gudminus :* 


Quin loquar haec, ninquam mé potes déterrére, you can never deer me 
From saying this. Plaut. Non déterret sapientem mors quominus rei publi- 
cae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub- 
lic. Cic. Non reciisavit, quominus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to sub- 
mit to punishment. Nep. Neque reciisare quin armis contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Caes. 


Norr.—For non guin in Causal Clauses, see 516, 2. 


1 Pronounced as if written cajicerent; see 36, 4, with foot-note 1. 

2 As after verbs of hindering, refusing, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
déterred and reciso are used both with quin and with quominus. They also admit the 
Subjunctive with é or the Infinitive; see 505, II, 


ra 
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505. Construction or SPECIAL VeRBS.—Some verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus— 
J. Dubitd admits— 


1. Quin, witn THE SubsuncTIvE, if it stands in a negative sentence ; 
see 564, 3, 2). 
2. An Inpirect Question (529, I.): 


Non dubits quid putés, J do not doubt what you think. Cie. Dubito an 
ponam, J doubt whether [ should not place.1 Nep. 


3. The ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE: 
Quis dubitat patére Europam, who doubts that Purope is exposed ? Curt. 
4, The simple Inriyit1ve, when it means to hesitate 


Won dubitem dicere, J should not hesitate to say. Cic. Dubitamus virtitem 
extendere factis, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds? Verg. 


Il. Verbs of hindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit— 
1, The SupsuNCTIVE WITH né, quin, or quOminus:? 


Impedior né plira dicam, J am prevented from saying (that I may not say) 
more. Cic. Sententiam né diceret rectisdvit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cie. Neque recisare quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Caes. Intercliidor dolore quominus plira scribam, / am 
prevented by sorrow from writing more. Cic. 

2. The AccUSATIVE WiTH THE INFINITIVE, or the simple INFINITIVE: 

Num ignobilités sapientem beditum esse prohibébit, will obscurity prevent 
a wise man from being happy? Cic. Quae facere rectisem, which I should 
refuse to do. Hor. 

TV. Moops 1n ConprtioNaAL SENTENCES. 


506. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood—the Condition and the Conclusion : 


Si negem, mentiar, 7f J should deny it, I should speak falsely. Cic. 
RULE XLIV.—Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin. 


507. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take— 


I. The Inpicatrve in both clauses to asswme the sup- 
posed case: 


1 That is, Z am inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dudito an 
means ‘I doubt whether not’=‘I am inclined to think,’ and dudbito num, ‘I doubt 
whether’: Dubito nwm débeam, ‘1 doubt whether I ought.’ Plin. 


* For the use of qguin, see 504. Né and guominus may follow either afirmatives 
or negatives. 


5 Here st negei is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion. 
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Si spiritum dicit, vivit, if he breathes, he is alive. Cie. Si tot exempla 
virtttis non movent, nihil unquam movébit, if so many examples of valor 
do not move (you), nothing will ever move (you). Liv. 


Il. The Presenr or Prrrecr Sussuncrive in both 
clauses to represent the supposed case as possible 


Diés déficiat, st velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic. Improbé féceris, nisi monueris, you 
would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cic. 


Tf. The Iweerrecr or Prurerrecr Supsunorrve in 
both clauses to represent the supposed case as contrary to 


fact: 


Pluribus verbis ad té scriberem, si rés verba désideraret, J should write 
to you more fully (with move words), if the case required words. Cie. Si 
voluisset, dimicasset, ¢f he had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Two clauses without any conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence : 

Negat quis, nego, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Rogts mé, nihil re- 
spondeam, ask me, I shall make no reply. Cie. Tia magnam partem, sineret 
dolor, habérés, you would have had a large share, had grief permitted.. Verg. 
Lacesse ; jam vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic. Cic.? 

2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc. 
= 82 18, 8? Quis, St quit, etc. : 

Qui stcum loqui poterit, sermodnem alterius non requiret, if any one (lit., 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 


1 See 510, note 2. 

2 From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle is not an essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the condition and the conclusion, 
were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 
which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses; see 483; 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. 
Si, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) «at that time or in that manner, 
and (2) at any time or in any monner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, but 
merely denotes that the conclusion is connected with the condition. Thus: negat, nego, 
the denies (i. e., assume that he denies), I deny’; sz? negat, nego,*he denies at some 
time, then I deny’; diés déiciat, st velim, ete., ‘let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc., then the day would fail me.’ The Subjunctive in conditions is a Sudjunc- 
tive of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when sz is omitted, as Zacesse, ‘ provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him),’ In conclusions 
the Subjunctive is generally potential, as diés déficiat, ‘the day would fail, but some- 
times it is the Subjunctive ef Desire, for which the Imperative may be substituted; as, 
peream, st poterunt, ‘may I perish if they shall be able’; s? pecedv?, 7gnosce, ‘if I haya 
erred, pardon me,’ See Delbriick, ‘ Conjunctiv und Optativ,’ pp. 70-74; 171-182. 
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of another, Cic. Errat longé, qui crédat, ete., he greatly errs who supposes, 
etc. (i, e., if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Haec qui videat, 
nonne cogatur confitéri, ete., if any one should see these things, would he not 


be compelled to admit, ete.? Cic. 

3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum: 

Ea cum dixissent, quid respondérés, 7f (when) they had said that, what 
should you reply ? Cic. 

Note 1.—The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nist vérd, nisi forte, 
with the Indicative, and with guas?, quasi véro, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive: 

Nisi forte insanit, wrless perhaps he is insane. Cic. Quasi vérd necesse sit, as if 
indeed it were necessary. Caes. 

Note 2.—Ita—si, ‘so—if, means only—if. Si quidem, ‘if indeed,’ sometimes has 
nearly the force of since: 

Hoc ita jastum est, si est voluntarium, this is just only if (on condition that) ¢t zs 
voluntary. Cic. <Antiquissimum est genus poétirum, si quidem Homérus fuit ante 
Romam conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome, Cie, 

Norte 3.—WNisi or n7, ‘if not,’ is sometimes best rendered but or except: 

Nescié, nisi héc video, 7 know not, but (except that) J observe this. Cic. 

Nore 4.—WNisi si means except if, unless perhaps, unless : 

Nisi si qui scripsit, wnless some one has written. Cic. 

Nore 5.—For sz to be rendered fo see if, to see whether, etc., see 529, 1, note 1. 

Notr 6.—For guod s7, quod ni, quod nisi, see 453, 6. 

Nore 7.—The condition may be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noun ; 

Non potestis, voluptite omnia dirigentés (= si dirigitis), retinére virtitem, you 
can not retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure. 
Cic. Récté factd (= si récté factum erit), laus proponitur, if zt zs (shall be) welZ done, 
praise is offered. Cic. Némo sine spé (= nisi spem habéret) sé offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose himself to death. Cic. 

Nore 8.—For Conditional Sentences in the Inprrect Discourss, see 527. 


508. First Form.—Conditional sentences with the Jn- 
dicative in both clauses, assuming the supposed case as real, 
may base upon it any statement which would be admissible 
if the supposed case were a known fact : 

Si haec civités est, civis sum ego, if this zs a state, 1am a citizen. Cie. Si 
non licébat, non necesse erat, ¢f i was not lawful, it was not necessary. Cic. 
Si vis, dabo tibi testes, if you wish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic. Pluara 
scribam, si plis otii habuerd, J will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure. Cie. Dolorem si non poterd frangere, occultabd, if J shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cic. Parvi sunt foris arma, 
nisi est cnsilium domi, arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic. Sidomi sum, ete.; sin! foris sum, ete., ¢f J am at home, ete. ; 
but if Lam abroad, ete. Plaut. Ni puto, ¢f [do not think. Cic. 


1 Stn from si né, ‘if not,’ ‘if on the contrary,’ ‘but if, properly introduces a condi- 
tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, st Joris is in con- 
trast with s? domi, and means but if abroad. 
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1. The Conpirron is generally introduced, when affirmative, by sz, with or without 
other particles, as guidem, medo, ete., and when negative, by sz ndn, nist, ni. 

2. The Trr may be present, past, or future, but it need not be the same in both 
vlauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples.1 

38. Si non and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly sz non introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nist introduces a qualijication or an exception. Thus, in the 3:cond example above, the 
meaning is, 77 tt was not lawful, it follows that it was not necessary ; while inthe fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad, except when there is wisdom at home. 

4. The Concuusion irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Thus: 

Redargue mé si mentior, refute me if I speak falsely. Cic. Moriar, ni puto, may 
I die, if Ido not think, Cie. Quid timeam, si beitus futirus sum, why should I fear 
Uf Tam going to be happy? Cic. Si quid habés certius, velim? scire, if you have any 
information (anything more certain), J should like to know it, Cie. 

5. GenrERAL TrutTus may be expressed conditionally— 

1) By the Zndicative in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the Second Person of the Subjunctive used of an indefinite you (= any one) in 
the condition, with the Jndzcative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur, nisi eam exerceis, the memory is impaired, if you do not (one 
does not) ewercise it. Cic. Nilla est excisitid peccati, si amici causa pecciveris, ¢¢ 8 
no excuse for a fault, that you have committed it for the sake of a friend. Cic. 


509. Second Form.—Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the condition as possible: 


Haec si técum patria loquatur, ndnne impetrare dtbeat, ¢f your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request ? Cic. Improbé 
féceris, nisi monueris, you would do wrong, if you should not give warning. 
Cie. See also 507, II. 

Nore 1.—The Time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is generally 
either present or future, and the difference between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress, the latter in its completion. Thus, logudtur, ‘should speak’ 
(now or at any future time); so of débeat; but féceris, though referring to the same 
time as logudtur, regards the action as completed.$ 

Nore 2.—The Present Subjunctive is occasionally used in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact: 


1 A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect in the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plira seribain, st plis otiit habuerd, corresponds to the Greek with 
édv or dv with the Aorist Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the 
conclusion; as, véos av movnans, ynpas e&cus evOarés, if you will labor while young, you 
will have a prosperous old age. 

3 Observe that in each of these examples the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, redargue is acommand; moriar, a prayer, Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; guid timeam, a deliberative question (484, V.); and welim, a Potential 
Subjunctive (486, note 1). 

3 As the Present Subjunctive in point of time is very closely related to the Future 
Indicative in conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related to 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 


! 
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Tia ai hic sis, aliter sentids, ¢f you were I (if you were in my place), you would think 
differently. Ter. 

Nove 3.—When dependent upon an historical tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for Sequence of 
Tenses (490): 

Metuit né, si iret, retraherétur, he feared lest, if he should go, he would be brought 
back, Liv. 


510. Turrp Form.—Conditional sentences with the Jm- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fact, and simply state 
what would have been the result if the condition had been 
fulfilled : 


Sapientia non expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not be sought (as 
it is), if tt accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenére possémus, haud 
sane consilid egérémus, 7f we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cie. Si voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Ninquam abisset, nisi sibi viam manivisset, he 
would never have gone, if he had not prepared for himself a way. Cic. See 
also 507, III. 

Nore 1.—Here the /mperfect generally relates to present} time, as in the first and 
second examples; the Pluperjfeect to past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Norte 2.—The Imperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a continued action, or is accompanied by any word denoting past time: 

Nec, si cuperés, tibi id facere licuisset, nor would you have been permitted to do it, 
if you had desired. Cic. Num Opimium, si tum essés, temerairium civem putdrés, 
would you have thought Opimius an audacious citizen if you had lived at that time? 
Cic, 

511. A Conciusion of the First Form is sometimes combined 
with a Conpitron of the Szeconp or THtRD Form. Thus— 


1. The Jndicative is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition in- 
troduced by nist or ni +? 


Turpis exciisatio est, si quis fatedtur, ete., 2 zs a base excuse, tf one admits, 
ete. Cic. Intrare, si possim, castra hostium volo, J wesh to enter the camp of 
the enemy, if Lam able. Liv. Certamen aderat, ni Fabius rem expedisset, @ 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit., if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair? 
Liv. Nee véni, nisi fiita locum dedissent, nor should I have come, had not 
the fates assigned the places Verg. 


1 This use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thus the Present denotes that which is likely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be, and so by implication that which is nod. 
Compare /wit in the sense of was, but és not, 471, 1, 2). 

° Here the condition merely introduces a qualification or an exception ; sce 508, 8. 

* The force of the Indicative can not be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, Z have not come without the divine gwidance (expressed in the condition). 
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Nore 1.—The Future Indicative is sometimes used in the conclusion because of its 
near relationship in force to the Present Subjunctive :2 

Si mittat, quid respondébis, if he should send, what answer shall you give? Lucy, 
Nee si cupiias, licébit, nor, if you should desire tt, will it be allowed. Cic. 

Norz 2.—In a negative conclusion with o negative condition, the verb posswi is 
generally in the Indicative : 2 

Neque amicitiam tuéri possumus, nisi amicds diligimus, nor should we be adle to 
preserve friendship, if we should not love our friends. Cic. 

Nore 8.—The Historical Tenses of verbs denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 

Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quem, si illa in té pietis esset, colero débébas, whom you ought to have honored 
(and would have honored), 7f there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Vix castra, 
8] oppignarétur, titiri poterat, he was hardly able to defend the camp, if he should 
be attacked. Liy. Déléri exercitus potuit, si perseciiti victorés essent, the army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), ¢/ the victors had pursued. Liy. 

Notre 4.—The Historical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are sometimes 
similarly used when accompanied by paene or prope : 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni tinus vir fuisset, the bridge almost furnished a 
passage to the enemy (and would have furnished it), had there not been one man. Liv. 


2. The Periphrastic Forms in rus and dus in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative: * 


Quid si hostés veniant, facttri estis, what shall you do if the enemy should 
come? Liv. Si quaerditur, indicandum est, 7f inquiry should be made, in- 
Jormation must be given. Cic. Relictiri agrds erant, nisi litterds misisset, 
they would have left their lands, had he not sent a letter. Cic. Quid futarum 
fuit, si plébs agitiri coepta esset, what would have been the result, if the ple- 
beians had begun to be agitated ? Liv. Si vérum respondére vellés, haec erat 
dicenda, 27 you wished to answer truly, this should have been said. Cic. Si 
morati essétis, moriendum omnibus fuit, 7f you had delayed, you must all 
have perished. Liv. 

Norre.—When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive in the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 


unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb: 
Adeo est inopia coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetitinns fucrit,5 he was so 


1 See 479, with foot note 3, A conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, corresponds to the Greek 
éav with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion: rodTo éav oxomnte, evpycete, if you examine this, you will find. 

2 Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean- 
ing of posswm, denoting ability, and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos- 
sibility. 

3 The Indicative is here explained by the close relationship between the ordinary 
meaning of the Subjunctive, and that of the forms in rvs and dus denoting that something 
is about to be done or ought to be done. 

4 Lit., were about to leave, and so would have left, had he not, ete. 

5 Here repetitirus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because it is the Subjunctive of Result with w¢; but it is in the Perfect, be- 
cause, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been used. 
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pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would have returned to Gaul. Liv. 
Haud dubium fuit, quin nisi firmita extrema agminis fuissent, ingéns accipienda cladés 
fuerit, there was no doubt that, had not the rear of the line been made strong, a great 
disaster must have been sustained. Liy. Quaeris quid potuerit amplius assequi, si 
Scipidnis fuisset filius, you ask what more he could have attained, if he had been the 
son of Scipio, Cic. 

512. A Conciusron of the Tuirp Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a Conpition of the Szconp For (509): 


Si técum loquantur, quid respondérés, if they should speak with you, what 
answer would you giwe? Cic. 


RULE XLV.—Conditional Clauses with dum, modo, 4c si, 
ut si, etc. 


518. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive— 


I. With dum, modo, dummodo,! ‘if only,’ ‘provided that’; dum 
né, modo né, dummodo né6, ‘if only not,’ ‘ provided that not’:? 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. Cic. Dum rés maneant, verba fingant, let than make 
words, if only the facts remain. Cic. Dummodo repellat periculum, provided 
he may avert danger. Cic. Dum né tibi videar, non labord, provided I do not 
seem so to you, I do not care, Cic. 


II. With @c si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ‘as if,’ ‘than if,’ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion: 


Perinde habébo, ac si scripsissés, J shall regard it just as if (i. e., as I 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omnino6 sine animé sint, 
they lie as tf (i. e., a8 they would lie if) they were entirely without mind. Cic. 
Quam si vixerit técum, as if he had lived with you. Cic. Miserior es, quam 
si oculos non habérés, you are more unhappy than (you would be) ¢f you had 
not eyes. Cic. Cridélitatem, velut si adesset, horrébant, they shuddered at 
his cruelty as (they would) if he were present. Caes. Ut si in suam rem 
aliéna convertant, as ¢f they should appropriate others’ possessions to their own 
use. Cic, Tanquam audiant, as if they may hear. Sen. 


Nore 1.—In this form of conditional sentences, the Present 8 or Imperfect is used of 
present time, and the Perfect’ or Pluperfect of past time; see examples above. 


1 When not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative: Dum 
légés vigébant, while the laws were in force. Cic. 

? This Subjunctive is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
negative né (483, 3). Thus, modo permaneat industria, ‘only let industry remain’; 
dum né tibi videar, ‘let me not meanwhile seem so to you.’ After dum and dummodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative né renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

$ The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Pluperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin often regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. 
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Nore 2.—Cew and sicwti are sometimes used like Ge s?, wt si, etc. : 
Ceu bella forent, as i there were wars. Verg. Sicuti audiri possent, as if they could © 
be heard. Sall. 


V. Moops mn ConcesstvE CLAUSES. 


514, A concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although : } 

Quamquam itinere fessi erant, tamen proctdunt, although they were weary 
with the journey, they still (yet) advanced. Sall. 


Norez.—The concessive particle is sometimes omitted : 
Sed habeat, tamen, etc., but grant that he has it, yet, etc. Cic. 


RULE XLVI.—Moods in Concessive Clauses. 
515. Concessive clauses take— 
I. Generally the Jndicative in the best prose, when 
introduced by guamquam : 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen ninquam dicunt, though they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. Quamquam festinas, ndn est mora longa, though 
you are in haste, the delay is not long. Hor. 


II. The Jndicative or Subjunctive, when introduced 
by ets?, etiamsi, tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses 
with s?. Thus— 


1. The Jndicative is used to represent the supposed case as a faci: 

Gaudeé, etsi nihil scid quod gaudeam, J rejoice, though I know no reason 
why I should rejoice. Plaut. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
as possible. 

Etsi nihil habeat in sé gloria, tamen virtiitem sequitur, though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet rt follows virtue. Cic. 

8. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary to fact : 

Etiamsi mors oppetenda esset, domi mallem, even if death ought to be 
met, I should prefer to meet it at home. Cic. 


III. The Subjunctive, when introduced by licet,? guam- 
vis, ut, né, cum, or the relative qui 


1 Concessive clauses bear a close resemblance to conditional clauses both in form 
and in use. Si optimum est, ‘if it is best, is a condition; ets? optimvwm est, ‘ even if (or 
though) it is best, is a concession; the one asswmes a supposed case, the other admits 
it. The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general best explained in the same way 
as in conditional clauses; see 507, 1, foot-note 2. 

2 In origin licet is simply the impersonal verb of the same form, and the Subjunctive 
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Licet irrideat, pliis tamen ratio valébit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cic. Non tit possis, quamvis excellas, you would not 
be able, although you exeel. Cie. Ut désint virés, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas, though the strength fails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. 
Né sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est, though pain may not be the 
greatest evil, it is certainly an evil, Cic. Cum domi divitiae adfluerent, 
fuére tamen civés, etc., though wealth abounded at home, there were yet 
citizens, etc. Sall. Absolvite Verrem, qui (cw 7s) sé fateatur pecinias 
cépisse, acquit Verres, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cic. 


Nore 1.—Quamquam takes the Subjunctive— 

1) When the thought, irrespective of the concessive character of the clause, requires 
that mood : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectiis, though old age may be without its feasts. Cie. ° 

2) Sometimes, even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 

Quamquam né id quidem suspicionem habuerit, though not even that gave rise to 
any suspicion. Cic. 

8) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive with guwamguam is not uncommon, 
Tn Tacitus it is the prevailing construction : 

Quamquam inyicti essent, although they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam pleri- 
que ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached old age. Tae. 

Nore 2.—Quamquam and etst sometimes have the force of yet, but yet, and yet: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak? Cie, Etsi tibi assentior, and yet 
ZT assent to you. Cic. 

Note 3.—Quamvis in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generally also in Livy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative : 

Erat dignitite régia, quamyvis cirébat némine, he eas of royal dignity, though he 
was without the name. Nep. 

Note 4.—Qu7i and cwm, used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plautus 
and Terence, and sometimes eyen in classical prose : 

Audés praedicare id, domi té esse nune qui hie ades, do you dare to assert this, that 
you arenow at home, although you are here present? Plaut. Cum tabulis emunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet unable. Sall. Cum 
Sicilia vexata est, tamen, though Stctly was disturbed, yet. Cic. 

Norr 5.—Ut—sic, or wt—ita, ‘ though—yet’ (lit., ‘as—so’), involving comparison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut & proeliis quictem habuerant, ita ndn céssiverant ab opere, thowgh (lit., as) they 
had had rest from battles, yet (lit., so) they had not ceased from work. Liv. 

Nore 6.—Quamvis and quantumvis, meaning ‘as much as you please,’ ‘however 
much,’ may accompany licet with the Subjunctive: 

Non possis tii, quantumvis licet excellas, you would not be able, however much you 
may ewcel. Cie. i 


clause which follows, developed from Result (501, I.), is its subject. Thus, in licet 
érrideat (lit., ‘that he may deride is allowed’), irr7deat is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of Zicet. Quam-vis, compounded of guam, ‘as? and v7, ‘ you wish,’ 
means as you wish; thus, guamvis excellds means literally excel as you wish (i. @., 28 
much as you please). The Subjunctive with quamevs, ut, né, and qui, is the Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; that with ewmn was developed from the temporal clause; see 521. 
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VI. Moops mn CausAL CLAUSES. 


RULE XLVII.—Moods with quod, quia, quoniam, quandd.! 


516. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quando, generally take— : 


I. The Inpicarive to assign a reason positively, on one’s 
own authority : 


Quoniam supplicatid décréta est, celebratéte illds diés, since a thanks- 
giving has been deereed, celebrate those days, Cic. Gaudé quod spectant té, 
rejoice that (because) they behold you. Hor. 


If. The Sussuncrive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on anothers authority s? 


Sdcratés acciisatus est, quod corrumperet juventitem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted the youth. Quint. 
Aristidés nénne expulsus est patria, quod jistus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? Cie. 


1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another’s 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb of saying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive : 

Quod sé bellum gestirds dicerent (= quod bellum gesttri essent, ut dicé- 
bant), because they were about, as they said, to wage war. Caes. 

Norr.—In the same way the Subjunctive of a yerb of saying or thinking may be 
used in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementiendd quae sé audisse dicerent, by reporting falsely what they had heard 
(what they said they had heard). Sall. 


2. Non Quo EtTo.—on-qud, non quod, non quin, rarely ndn quia, also 
quam quod, ete., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the true reason : 

Non quo habérem quod scriberem, not because (that) I had anything to 
write. Cie. Non quod doleant, not because they are pained. Cic. Quia ne- 


1 Quod and guia are in origin relative pronouns in the neuter. Thus: gaud2 quod 
spectant té, ‘ rejoice that (as to that) they behold you.’ Quwoniam = quom-jam, * when 
now,’ and quando = quam-do (dé = dié), ‘on which day,’ ‘when.’ Dd is probably from 
the same root as dw; sce p. 145, foot-note 1. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that fact as a reason or cause, as in the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
‘examples under IL., guod corrwmperet juventitem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates the charge made against him; nor does quod 
justus esset state that Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of 
his banishment. For the development of the Subjunctive in causal clauses, see p. 267, 
foot-note 3. 
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quiverat quam quod ignorarct, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know, Liv. 

Nors.—Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an- 
nounce the subject of remark : 

Quod mé Agamemnonem aemuliri putas, falleris, in thinking (as to the fact that 
you think) that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken, Nep. 


RULE XLVILi._Causal Clauses with cum and qui. 


517. Causal clauses with ewm and qui generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period: 


Necesse est, cum sint dii, animantés esse, since there are gods, it ts neces- 
sary that there should be living beings. Cic. Cum vita metis pléna sit, 
since life is full of fear. Cie. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these things 
are so, proceed. Cic. O vis véritatis, quae (cwm ea) sé défendat, O the 
force of truth, since it defends itself. Cic. O fortiinate aduléscéns, qui 
(cum ti) tuae virtitis Homérum praecdnem invéneris, O fortunate youth, 
since you (lit., who) have obtained Homer as the herald of your valor. Cie. 

1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing mood in causal clauses with ewm and qui, though the Subjunctive 
is not uncommon with gui: 

Quom? facere oflicium scis tuum, since you know how to do your duty. 
Plaut. Quom hée ndn possum, since I have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
vénisti, sénce you have come. Plaut. Tuas qui virtités sciam, since I know 
your virtues, Plaut. Qui néminem videam, sénce J see no one. Ter. 


2. Clauses with either ewm or gui admit the Indicative in ail writers, 
when the statement is viewed as a fact : 


Habed senectiti gratiam, quae mihi sermonis ayiditatem auxit, J cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cie. Gratu- 


1 Clauses with cwm, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est, cwm sint dii, animantes 
esse, ‘since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be living beings,’ would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum sunt dii, animantés esse, and would have con- 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be living beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statement, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adyerbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) ina 
simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence as a 
whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in view 
of (because of) the existence of the gods, it is necessary that there should be living 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cum sometimes became little more 
than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 521, 
II., 2, with foot-note. For a special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann, ‘ Die Con 
struction der lateinischen Zeitpartikeln,’ and Litbbert, ‘Die Syntax yon Quom.’ 

2 See 311, 1, with foot-note 4, 
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lor tibi, cum tantum valés, J congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
you have so great influence. Cic. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. Thus— 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with cwm, quippe, ut, utpote : 

Quae cum ita sint, sence these things are so. Cic. Quippe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cie. Ut qui coldni essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Norr.—But the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fact. In 
Sallust the Indicative is the regular construction after guippe: 

Quippe qui ré¢gnum inyaserat, as he had laid hold of the kingdom, Sall. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with guia, guoniam : 

Quae quia certa esse non possunt, stnce these things can not be sure. Cie. 
Qui quoniam intellegi noluit, since he did not wish to be understood. Cic. 


VII. Moops In TEMPORAL CLAUSES.’ 
RULE XLIX.—Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc. 


518. In temporal clauses with postywam, postedquam,’ 
ubi, ut, sumul atque, ete., ‘after, ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ 
the Indicative is used : 


Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caes. Ubi certidrés facti sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, after they saw.? Sall. 
Postquam nox aderat, when night was at hand. Sall. 


Nore 1.—The tense in these clauses is generally the Perfect or the Wistorical Pres- 
ent, but sometimes the Descriptive Inperfect ; 4 see examples above; also 471, 4, 

Nore 2,—The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Especially to denote the reswlt of a completed action : 

Postedquam cénsul fuerat, after he had been consul.® Cic. Anno tertid postquam 
profagerat, in the third year after he had fied. Nep. 

2) To denote repeated action : ® 

Ut quisque vénerat, solébat, etc., as each one came (lit., had come), he was wont, 
ete. Cic. 

Nore 3.—Postridié quam is used like postquam : 

Postridié quam tii es profectus, on the day after you started. Cic. 


1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctive 
is often used to denote repeated action : 


1 On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffinann, ‘ Die Construction der lateinischen Zeitparti- 
keln,’ and Libbert, ‘ Die Syntax von Quom.’ 

2 Or post quam and posted quam. 

3 See 467, III., with 1. 

4 See 469, I. 

5 And was accordingly at the time a man of consular rank. 

6 In this case the Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as in 
the example here given. 
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Id ubi dixissct, hastam mitttbat, whenever he had said that, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a spear. Liv. 
Norn.—As a rare exception, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive occur after 


postquam or posteaquam : 1 ; 
Posteaquam aedificisset clissés, after he had built fleets. Cie. 


9. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you=any one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
clauses : 

Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis cupiunt, they are unwilling when you wish ut (when 
one wishes it), when you are_unwilling they desire it. Ter. Priusquam in- 
cipids, consultd opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation. Sall. 


RULE L.—Temporal Clauses with dum, etc.? 


519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, 
in the sense of WHILE, As Lone As, take the /ndicative: 


Haec féci, dum licuit, J did this while it was allowed. Cic. Quoad vixit, 
as long as he lived. Nep. Dum légés vigtbant, as lony as the laws were in 
force. Cie. Donec eris félix, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov. 
Quamdiai in provincia fuérunt, as long as they were in the province. Cie. - 


Il. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, in 
the sense of untIL, take— 

1..The Jndicatwe, when the action is viewed as an 
AOTUAL FACT : 


Délibera hdc, dum ego reded, consider this until I return. Ter. Donec 
rediit, wntil he returned. Livy. Quoad renintiaitum est, until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 


2. The Subjwnetive, when the action is viewed as some- 
thing DESIRED, PROPOSED, OY CONCEIVED: 


Differant, dum défervéscat ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 
(i. e., that it may cool). Cic. Exspectas dum dicat, you are waiting till he 
speaks (i. e., that he may speak). Cic. Ea continébis quoad té videam, 
you will keep them till I see you. Cie. 

Nore 1,—In the pocts and the historians, @wm is sometimes used with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and donee with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, like ew in narration : 3 

Dum ea gererentur, bellum concitur, while these things were in progress (were 
done), @ war was commenced. Liy. Nihil trepidaibant donce ponte agerentur, they did 


not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. Donec missi essent, wntil 
they had been sent, Liv. 


Nore 2.—Donee, in Tacitus, generally takes the Subjunctive: 


1 But the text in these cases is somewhat uncertain, fe 


2 See p. 291, foot-note 1. 3 See p. 295, foot-note 1, 
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Rhenus seryat violentiam cursiis, donee Oceans misceatuy, the Rhine prescrves the 
rapidity of its current till it mingles with the ocean. Tac. 


RULE Li.—Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam, 
520. In temporal clauses with anteguam and prius- 
quam '— 


I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put— 

1. In the Zndicative, when the action is viewed as an 
ACTUAL FACT: 


Priusquam liicet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic. Ante- 
quam in Siciliam véni, before I came into Sicily. Cie. Antequam cdgno- 
vero,” before I shall have ascertained. Cic. Nee prius respéxi quam véni- 
mus, nor did I look back until we arrived. Verg. 

2. In the Sudbjunctive,® when the action is viewed as 
‘SOMETHING DESIRED, PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED: 

Antequam dé ré piblica dicam, exp6nam consilium, J will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic (i. e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic). Cie. Non prius ducés dimittunt, quam! sit concéssum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders till tt was granted, Caes. Priusquam incipias, 
consult6 opus est, before you begin there is need of deliberation (i. @., as 
preparatory to beginning).® Sall. Tempestas minatur, antequam surgat, 
the tempest threatens, before it rises. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiatur, 
comminit, he fortiied the hill before it was (could be) perceived.* Caes. 


II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Subjunctive s" 


1 Often written ante quam and prius quam, sometimes with intervening words 
between ante or prius and guam. See also p. 291, foot-note 1. 

2 The Future is used only in early Latin, as in Plautus and Cato. 

3 Remember that the Future is supplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 496. 

4 Here the temporal clause invyolyes purpose as wellas tine. Antequam dicam is 
nearly equivalent to ut posted dicam: ‘I will set forth my views, that I may after- 
ward speak of the republic.’ 

5 Remember also that in temporal clauses the second person singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = any one, one, is generally in the Subjunctive; see 518, 2. 

6 Potential Subjunctive; sce 486, ITI. 

7 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, like the Subjunctive after dum, it is best ex- 
plained as the Subjunctive of Purpose, as in the first example, and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical tenses after cwm ; see p. 295, foot-note 1, 
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Non prius égressus est quam réx eum in fidem reciperet, he did not 
withdraw until the king took him under his protection. Nep. Priusquam 
peteret cdnsulatum, insanit, he was insane before he sought the consulship. 
Liv. Prius visus est Caesar, quam fama perferrétur, Caesar appeared 
before any tidings were brought, Caes. Antequam urbem caperent, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam dé med adventt audire potuissent, in 
Macedoniam perréxi, before they were able to hear of my approach, I went 
into Macedonia. Cic. Paucis ante diébus, quam Syractsae caperentur, a 
few days before Syracuse was taken. Liv. 


Nore 1.—When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under L., 1; 
but it sometimes takes the Subjunctive, as in the first example under II. 

Nore 2.—Pridié quam takes the same moods as priusquam : 

Pridié quam scripsi, the day before I wrote. Cic. Pridié quam periret, somniavit, 
he had a dream on the day before he died. Suet. 

Nore 3,—For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
B18, 2. 


RULE Lil.—Temporal Clauses with cum. 

521. In temporal clauses with eum '— 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put in the Zndicative : 

Cum verba faciunt, majorés suds extollunt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sall, Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic. Libroés, cum est dtium, legere soled, when there is leisure, 
I am wont to read books. Cic. Ad té seribam, cum plis 6tii nactus erd, J 
shall write to you when I shall have obtained more leisure. Cie. Omnia sunt 


incerta cum 4 jire discéssum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from the right? Cie. 


II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put— 


1. In the Jndicative, when the temporal clause AssERTS 
AN HISTORICAL FACT: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary.> Cic. Non- 
dum profectus erat, cum haec gerébantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place, Liv. Tum cum rés magnas permulti amiserant, Romae 
fidés concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit fell at Rome. 
Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fécerat, hostés refugiébant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an atiack, the enemy retreated. Caes. 


1 See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of Hoffmann and Libbert there mentioned. 
° Discéssum est is an Impersonal Passive, a departure has been made ; see 301,1. 
‘ Here the temporal clause not only defines the téime of paruit, but also makes a 


distinct and separate statement, viz., it was necessary ; see p. 295, foot-note 1; also, - 
Pp. 290, foot-note 1. ; 
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2. In the Subjunetive, when the temporal clause sim- 
ply DEFINES THE TIME of the principal action :? 


Cum epistulam complicarem, tabellarit vénérunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i. e., during the act), the postmen came.’ Cic. Cum ex Aegypté rever- 
terétur, décéssit, he died while he was returning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Nep. Cum dimicaret, occisus est, when he engaged in battle, he was 
slain. Nep. Zénonem, cum Athénis essem, audiébam frequenter, J often 
heard Zeno when Iwas at Athens. Cic. Cum tridui viam perfécisset, nin- 
tidtum est, etc., when he had accomplished a journey of thice days, it was an- 
nounced, etc. Caes. Caesari cum id nintiatum esset, matirat ab urbe 
proficisci, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar, he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 


1) Cum with the force of a relative after cempus, actds, and the like, takes— 

(1) Sometimes the Zidicative, to state a fact: 

Fuit tempus, cum honiinés vagabantur, there was a time when men led a 
wandering life. Cic. 

Norr.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, ete. : 

Fuit cum hoc dict poterat, there was a time when this could be said. Liv. 


(2) Generally the Suhjunctive, to characterize the period: 2 

Id saeculum cum pléna Graccia pottarum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets. Cic. Erit tempus, cum désiderés, the time will come, 
when you will desire. Cic. 

Nort 1.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, ete. : 

Fuit cum arbitrarer, there was a time when I thought. Cic. 

Nore 2—Memini cum, ‘I remember when,’ generaliy takes the Jndicative, but au- 
dio cum, vided cum, and animadvertd cum, generally the Subjunctive + 

Memini cum mihi désipere vidébiare, J remember when you seemed to me to be un- 
wise, Cic. Audiyi cum diceret, J heard him say (lit., when he said). Cic. 


2) Cum, meaning from the time when, since, takes the Indicative + 

Centum anni sunt, cum dictator fuit, 2 is one hundred years since he was 
dictator, Cic. 

Nore 1.—Cum .. . tum, in the sense of ‘not only ... but also,’ ‘both . . . and,’ 
generally takes the Indicative in both clauses, but in the sense of ‘ though . . . yet, the 


Subjunctive in the first clause and the Jndicative in the second: 
Cum antea distinébar, tum hdc tempore distineor, not only was I occupied before, 


1 In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
much upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment. If be wishes to assert that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Jrdicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of the principal action, he uses the Subjunctive. Thus, cum epistulam com- 
plicarem does not assert that I folded the letter, but, asswming that as admitted, it 
makes use of it in defining the time of vénéunt. See also foot-note under 1 above; also 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 

2 Like the Subjunctive in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents; see 5603, I, 
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but Tam also oceupied now. Cic. Quae cum sint gravia, tum illud acerbissimum est 
though these things are severe, that is the most grievous. Cic. 


Nore 2.,—For cum in Causal clauses, see 517. 
Nore 3.—For cewm in Concessive clauses, see 515, III. 


VII. Inpmrect Discourse—Oratid Obliqua. 
Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. 


522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, whether his 
own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 
words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse—Ora- 
tid Obliqua:?* 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam vénisse, they say that Plato came into Italy. 
Cie. Responded té dolorem ferre moderate, J reply that you bear the affliction 
with moderation. Cic. Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, J think that knowledge 
as useful. Cic. 

1. In distinction from the Inprreor Discourse—Oratid Obliqua, the original 
words of the author are said to be in the Direct Discourss—Oratio Recta. 

2. Words quoted without change belong to the Drrecr Discourse : 

Réx ‘ duumviros’ inquit ‘ secundum légem faci,’ the hing said, ‘I appoint 
duumvirs according to law.’ Liv. 


RULE LIti._Moods in Principal Clauses. 


523, The principal clauses of the Direct DiscoursE 
on becoming Inprrect take the Jnfinitive or Subjunctive 
as follows: 


I, When Decrarative, they take the /nfinitive with a 
Subject Accusative. 


Dicébat animos esse divinés, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 
Cie, Platonem Tarentum vénisse reperio, J find that Plato came to Taren- 
tum, Cie. Cato mirari sé aiébat, Cato was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cic. Hippias gloriatus est, annulum s@ sua mani cdnfécisse,? Hippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand. Cie. 


Nore.—The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only implied in 
some preceding verb or expression ; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose: 


1 Thus, in the first example, Platénem in italiam vénisse is in the indirect dis- 


& 


course; in the direct, i.e., in the original words of those who made the statement, it — 


would be: Plato in Tattom venit, 

? In the direct discourse these examples wouid read—(1) anim? sunt divini, (2) 
Plato Larentum venit, (3) miror, and (4) annulum med mani cdnféect. Observe that 
the pronominal subjects implied in mzror and conféc? are expressed with the Infinitive, 


as mirar? se, se conféctsse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read- 
ily supplied ; see second example under II., 2, below. 
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sy Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem imperatdrem simerent; incepta prdspera futiira, 
. Pythia commanded that they should take Miltiades as their commander, (telling 
them) that their efforts would be successful. Nep. 


If. When Inrerrogarive, they take— 
1. Generally the Subjunctive ; 


Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sibi vellet, cir veniret,! to the 
demands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? Caes. 
Nortr.—Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 


In spem yénerat sé pésse, etc.; cir fortiimam periclitarétur,! he hoped (had come 
into hope) that he was able, ete.; why should he try fortune? Caes. 


2, Sometimes the Lnjinitive with a Subject Accusative, 
as in rhetorical questions :* 


Docébant rem esse testimGnid, etc.; quid esse levius, ete., they showed 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), etc.; what was more inconsiderate, 
etc. ? Caes. Respondit, num memoriam dépdnere pdsse,? he replicd, could 
he lay aside the recollection? Caes. 


II. When Inerrrative,’ they take the Subjunctive : 


Scribit Labiénd cum legidne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 
he should come) with a legion. Caes. Redditur responsum, castris sé 
tenérent, the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. 
Liv. Milités certidrés facit, sé reficerent, he directed the soldiers to refresh 
themselves. Caes. Orabant ut sibi auxilium ferret, they prayed that he 
would bring them help. Caes. Nintius vénit, né dubitaret, a message came 
that he should not hesitate. Nep. Cohort&tus est, né pertiirbarentur,® he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 


Norr.—An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without wt, except after verbs 
of wishing and asking, but a negative command takes the Subjunctive with mé; see ex- 
amples. 


‘ 


1 In the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) guid tibi vis? cir venis? 
and (2) eur pericliter ? , 

2 A question used for rhetorical effect in place of an assertion is called a Rhetorical 
Question, as nwm potest, ‘can he?’ = non potest, ‘he can not’; guid est turpius, ‘what 
is baser?’ = nihil est turpius, ‘nothing is baser.. Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form have the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject. 

3 Direct discourse—(1) guid est levius = nihil est levius, and (2) nwm memoriam 
déponere possum = memoriam adéponere non posswin. 

4 Imperative sentences include those sentences which take the Subjwnctive of De- 
sire; see 484. * 

5 In the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) cwm Jegidne veni, (2) cas- 

tris vbs tenéte, (8) vos reficite, (4) nobis auailiwm fer, (5) nolt dubitare, and (6) né 
pertiirbati srtis. 
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RULE LIV.—_Mocds in Subordinate Clauses. 


524, The subordinate clauses of the Direcr DiscoursE 
on becoming Inprrectr take the Subjunctive : 

Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fécisset factarum,! he replied that he 
would do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. Caes. Hippias gloria- 
tus est, annulum quem habéret sé sua mani confécisse,” Hippias boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic. 


1. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is sometimes used. Thus— 

1) In clauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative adverbs, 
ubi, unde, quare, etc., when they have the force of principal clauses (453): 

Ad eum défertur, esse clyvem Romanum qui quererétur, quem (= e eum) 
asservatum esse, dé was reported to him that there was a Roman citizen wha 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard. Cic. Té suspi- 
cor eisdem, quibus mé ipsum, commovéri, Jsuspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I, Cie. 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, quamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num putatis, dixisse Antdnium minacius quam facttirum fuisse, do you . 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cie. Di- 
cit, sé mocnibus inclisés tenére eds, quia per agros vagari, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. Livy. See also 535, I., 5 and 6. 

2. The Jnrdicative is used— 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Jndirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it: 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellatur Bacénis,3 they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophés qui tune 
erant3 convocasse, J hear that Gellius called together the philosophers of that 
day (lit., who then were). Cic. 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give prominence to the fact 
stated, especially in relative and temporal clauses : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte vici, quam Gallis concésserat, omnés discés- 
sisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. Dicunt illum diem clarissimum 
fuisse cum domum redictus est a patribus, they say that the day when he was 
conducted home by the fathers was the most illustrious. Cie. 


525. TENSES IN THE INDIRECT Discourse generally conform 


to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ;* but notice the following special points: 


1 Direct, faciam id quod in Nervits féci. 

2 Direct, annulum quem habed med mani cinféci. 

$ These clauses, quae appellitur Bacénis and gui tune evant, are not strictly parte 
of the general report, but explanations added by the narrator, 
._ 4 See 490-496 and 537, . 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative: 

Caesar respondit, si obsidés sibi dentur, sésé pacem esse factiirum, Caesar 
replied, that if hostages should be given him, he would make peace. Caes. Ex- 
itus fuit drdtionis, neque Wllos vacare agros, qui dari possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
be given. Caes. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense: 

Agunt ut dimicent; ibi imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Livy. Apparébat régnatirum 
qui vicisset,! @ was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 


Norz.—For Zenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, sce 527. 


Pronouns and Persons in Indirect Discourse. 


526, In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Inprrect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person,’ and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

' Gloridtus est, annulum sé sua mant confécisse,’ he boasted that he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cic. Redditur responsum, castris sé tenérent,4 
the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. Liv. Re- 
spondit, si obsidés ab iis sibi dentur, sésé cum iis pacem esse factarum,® he 
replied that if hostages should be given to him by them, he would make peace 
with them. Caes. 


Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 


527. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Direct Dis- 
course to the InprrEcr, undergo the following changes: 


1 In the direct discourse—(1) i2i imperium erit, unde victoria fuerit, and (2) rég- 
nabit qui vicerit. 

2 Thus—(1) ego is changed to su?, 8ibi, etc., or to ipse; meus and noster to sus ; (2) 
tz to is or ile, sometimes to swi, etc.; ¢uws and vester to sus or to the Genitive of és 5 
and (8) hic and iste to ille. But the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
in the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
second person in reference to the person addressed ; Adfirmavi quidvis mé perpessti- 
rum, J asserted that | would endure anything. Cic. Responded té dolorem ferre mode- 
raté, Treply that vou bear the affliction with moderation. Cic. 

3 Direct, annulum ego mea mani conféci. Ego becomes sé, and ned, sud. 

4 Direct, castris vos tenéte. Vos becomes sé, and tenéte, tencrent. 

5 Direct, st obsidés & vdbis mihi dabuntur, vobiscum pacem faciam. A vobis 
becomes ab iis; méht becomes sivi; vdbiscwm, cum tis; and the implied subject of 

_ faciam becomes sese, the subject of esse facturum, 


Am 
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I. In the First Form, the Indicative is changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Infinitive in the conclusion : 

Respondit, si quid Caesar sé velit, illum ad sé venire oportére,} he replied, 
if Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to come to him. Caes. 

Nore.—In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when wnperative, and 
generally when interrogative, takes the Subjwnctive according to 523: 

Respondérunt, si ndn aequum existimiret, ete., cir postularet,? ete., they replied, 17° 
he did not think it fair, ete., why did he demand, etc. Caes. Eum certidrem fécé- 
runt, si suas rés manére vellet, Alcibiadem persequerétur,’ they informed him that if 
he wished his institutions to be permanent, he should take measures against Alci- 
diades. Nep. Dic quidnam factiirus fueris, si cénsor fuissés,* say what you would 
hawe done, if you had been censor. Liy. 


IJ. In the Seconp Form, the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed ® to 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Muture Infinitive : 

Respondit, si stipendium remittatur, libenter stsé rectisatirum populi 
Romani amicitiam,® he replied that if the tribute should be remitted, he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman people. Caes. 


Nortxz.—See note under I, 


Ill. In the Turrp Porm, the Lnperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verp, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Periphrastie Infinitive in -rus 
Juasse, rarely to that in -rus esse: 


Respondit, si quid ipsi 4 Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum ventiirum fuisse,? 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to him. 
Caes. Climitabat, si ille adesset, ventirds esse,’ he cried out that they would 
come if he were present. Caes. 


Nore 1.—In the conclusion, the periphrastic form futirum suisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive is used in the Passive yoice, and sometimes in the Active: 

Nisi niintii essent alliti, existimabant futtirum fuisse ut oppidum Amitterétur,” they 
thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not been brought. Caes. 

Norr 2.—In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
vhe condition, and with an historical tense of the Indicative in the conclusion— 


1 Direct, 8? quid Caesar mé vult, illwm ad mé venire oportet. For change of pro- 
nouns seo 526, and for the tense of velit see 525, 1. 

2 Direct, s% non aequum ewistiinds, cir postulds ? 

3 Direct, st tuds rés manére vis, Aleibiadem persequere. Notice change in the 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. 

1 Direct, gquidnam fécissés (or factiirus fuisti), si cénsor fuissés. 

5 But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

° Direct, 2 stipendium remittatur, libenter rectisem populi Romani amicitiam, 
or 8? stipendium remittétur, libenter rectisadbd populi Romani amicitiam. Observe 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse, 

7 Direct—(1) st guid mihi & Caesare opus esset, ad ewm venissem; 3 (2) st tlle 
adesset, ventrent ; and (8) nisi nintiz essent allati, oppidum amissum esset, . 
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1) The Indicative is generally changed to the Perfect Injinitive: 

Mementé istam dignititem té ndn potuisse cdnsequi, nisi meis cénsiliis piruissés, 
remember that you would not have been able to attain that dignity, if you had not 
followed my counsels. Cic. 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Subjunctive if the context requires that 
‘mood: 

Quis dubitat quin si Saguntinis tulissémus operam, fyersiiri bellum fuerimus,! who 
doubts that we should have averted the war, if we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
tines? Liy. Scimus quid, si vixisset, factiirus fuerit,) we know what he would have 
done, if he had lived. Liv. 


Indirect Clauses. 
528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes— 


1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer; see 516: 

Omnés libros qués frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit, he gave to me all 
the books which his brother had left.2 Cic. 

2. Indirect questions; see 529, I. 


Notz.—A clause which involves a question without directly asking it is called an Jn- 
direct or Dependent Question : 

Quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe.3 Cic. 

8. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive; see 529, IT. 


RULE LY.—Moods in Indirect Clauses. 
529. The Subjunctive is used— 
I. In indirect questions: 


Quaeritur, cir ddctissimi hominés dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesieras, nonne putirem, you had asked 
whether I did not think. Cic. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul 
knows not what the soul is. Cic. Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day 
will bring forth is uncertain. Cic. Quaeritur quid futirum sit, what will 
be, is the question. Cic. Quaerit quinam éventus, si foret bellaitum, futiirus 
fuerit, he asks what would have been the result if war had been waged. Liv. 
Dubitd num débeam, J doubt whether I ought. Plin. Incerta feror si Jup- 
piter velit, J am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wishes. Verg. Ut té 
oblectés scire cupid, J wish to know how you amuse yourself. Cic. Difticile 


1 Direct—(1) tstam dignitatem cinsequi non poturst?, nisi meis cinsiliis paruis- 
8és; (2) st Saguntinis tulissémus operam, bellum dversirt fuimus; (8) quid, st 
viwisset, factirus fuit? 

2 That is, which he said his brother had left. 

3 Here no question is directly asked. We have simply the statement, ‘he asked 
whether his shield was safe,’ but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
olipeus, ‘is my shield safe?” 
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dictii est utrum timuerint an diléxerint, it 2s difficult to say whether they 
Seared or loved. Cic. 


II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or 
upon another Subjunctive: 

Nihil indignius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplicid non carére, 
nothing is more shameful than that he who 1s FREE from fault should not be 
exempt from punishment. Cic. Utrum difficilius esset negare tibt an ef- 
ficere id quod rogarés dit dubitavi, whether it would be more difficult to re- 
fuse your request or to do that which vou ask, I have long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatidne nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beaté vixisse videar quia cum 
Scipidne vixerim, Iso enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily because 1 HAVE LIVED with Scipio. Cic. Naevium rogat 
ut ciiret quod dixisset, he asked Naevius to attend to that which HE HAD MEN- 
TIoNED. Cie, Vereor né, dum minuere velim laborem, augeam, J fear that, 
while I wisn to diminish the labor, I shall inerease it. Cic. 

Nore 1.—In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctive is used when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given. 

2) That the Indicative is used when the clauses are in a measnre parenthetical, and 
when they give special prominence to the fact stated : 

Milités misit, ut eds qui figerant persequerentur, Le sent soldiers to pursue those 
who had jled (i. e., the fugitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam, vel in iis qués © 
ninquam vidimus, diligimus, such is the force of integrity that we love it even in those 
whom we have never seen. Cic. 

Nore 2.—In clauses introduced by dum, the Indicative is yery common, especially in 
the poets and historians : 


Fuére qui, dum dubitat Scaevinus, hortirentur Pisdnem, ‘here were those who ea- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac. See also 467, 4. 


1, Indirect or dependent questions, like those not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, as quis, 
gui, qualis, ete. ; quid, cir, né, ndnne, num ; rarely by si, ‘whether,’ and w, 
‘how’; see examples above. 

Norr 1,—S? is sometimes best rendered to see whether, to see ¢f, to try 7, ete.. 

Té adeunt, si quid velis, they come to you to see whether you wish anything. Cic. 

Nore 2.—In the poets sz is sometimes similarly used with the Indicative: 


Inspice si possum donata reponere, examine me to see whether I am able to restore 
your gifts. Hor. 


Nore 3.—In indirect questions nwm does not necessarily imply negation. 

Nore 4.—An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or independ- 
ent question.+ 

2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb: 


1 Thus the direct question involved in the first example is, car ddctissimt hominés 
dissentiunt, ‘why do the most learned men disagree?’ In the second, ndnne putas, 
‘do you not think?’ 
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Ego illum nescio qui fuerit, J do not know (him) who he was. Ter. Dic 
hominem qui sit, tel? who the man zs. Plaut. 

8. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). Thus— 

1) They generally take wérwm or -ne in the first member and an in the 
second : 

Quaeritur virtis suamne propter dignitatem an propter friictiis aliqués ex- 
petatur, it 2s asked whether virtue is sought for its own worth, or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic, 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second am or -ne in the sense of o7, and necne or an non in the sense of 
or not: 

Quaeritur natira an déctrina possit eflici virttis, 7 7s asked whether virtue 
can be secured by nature, or by education. Cic. Sapientia bedtds efficiat necne 
quaestio est, whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. Cie. 

Nore 1.—Other forms, as -ne .. . -ne,an . . . an,are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, hominésne feraene, quaerere, to ascertain who inhabit them, whether 
men or beasts. Verg. 

Norte 2.—An, in the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
and expressions of doubt and uncertainty: dubito an, nescid an, haud scid an, ‘I doubt 
whether not,’ ‘I know not whether not’ = ‘I am inclined to think’; dubium est an, in- 
certum est an, ‘it is uncertain whether not’ = ‘it is probable’: 

Dubito an Thrasybilum primum omnium ponam, J doubt whether I should not 
place Thrasybulus jirst of all (i. e., 1 am inclined to think I should). Nep. 

Nortr 3.—An sometimes seems to have the force of aut: 

Cum Simdénidés, an quis alius,! pollicérétur, when Simonides or some other one 
promised. Cic. 

4, The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question, and 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a Futwre Indicative; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 529, I. 

5. Iyvrrect Questions must be carefully distinguished— 

1) From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used: 

Dicam quod sentio (relative clause), I will tell that which (id quod) J think.2 
Cic. Dicam quid intellegam (indérect question), I will tell what [know. Cie, 
Quaeramus ubi maleficium est, let ws seck there (ibi) where the crime is. Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations: 


1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : om 
was it some other one? 

2 In the first and third examples, quod sentio and wbi . . . est are not questions, but 
relative clauses; ¢d@ is understood as the antecedent of quod, and ibi as the antecedent 
or correlative of wdi; but in the second example, guid intellegam is an indirect ques- 
tion and the object of dtcam : Iwill tell (what?) what I know (i. &., will answer that 
question), 


BOA. 


Quid agendum est? nescid, what is to be done? I know nots Cie. 
see! how changed is the case. Cic. 


quam conversa rés est, 


8) From clauses introduced by nescid quis= 
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Vide ! 


quidam,® ‘some one,’ nescio 


quoimodo = quidammodo, ‘in some way,’ mirum quantum, * wonderfully 


much,’ ‘wonderfully,’ ete. These take 
Nescio quid animus praesagit,’ the m 
Id mirum quantum profuit, ths projite 
wonderfully profited). Liv. 
6. PersonaL Construction.—Instead 


the Indicative « 
ind forebodes, I know not what. Ter. 
d, it is wonderful how much (i, @., it 


of an impersonal verb with an indirect 


question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows: 
Perspiciuntur quam sint levés,1 it is seen how inconstant they are! Cic. 


4%. The Inprcative 1n InpIREcT 


Questions is sometimes used in early 


Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 
Si memorare velim, quam fidéli animd fui, possum, 77 J should wish to 
mention how much fidelity I showed, Tam able. Ter. 


580, The directions already given for converting the Drrecr D1s- 
course, Oralio Récta, into the Inprrect, Oratio Obliqua, are further illus- 
trated in the following passage from Caesar: 


Dinecr Discourse. 

Caesarem obsecrare coepit: ‘ Né@ 
quid gravius in fratrem statweris ; scio 
illa esse véra, nec quwisquam ex ed 
plis quam ¢go doloris capit, propterea 
quod cur ipse gratia plirimum domi 
atque in réliqua Gallia, ile minimum 
’ propter aduléscentiam poterat, per mé 
crévit ; quibus opibus ac nervis non 
solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed 
paene ad perniciem meam atitur ; 
ego tamen et amore fraternd et exis- 
timatione vulgi commoveor. Quod si 
quid Gi a ¢ gravius acciderit, cum 
ipse hwne locum amicitiae apud tz 
teneam, nemo existimadbit, non med 
voluntate factum; qua ex ré totius 
Galliae animi a mé dvertentur.’ 


Inprmect Discourse. 
Caesarem obsecrare coepit, né quid 
gravius in fratrem statweret ; scire sé 
illa esse véra, nee quemguam ex ed 
plus quam sé doléris capere, propterea 


quod cum ipse gratia plarimum domi ° 


atque in réeliqua Gallia, We minimum 
propter aduléscentiam pésset, per sé 
crévisset ; Quibus opibus ac nervis 
non sdlum ad minuendam gratiam, 
sed pacne ad perniciem swam ateré- 
tur ; sesé tamen et amore fraternd et 
existimatione vulgi commover?. Quod 
si quid é1 4 Caesare gravius accidisset, 
cum ipse eum locum amicitiae apud 
eum teneret, neminem existimatirum, 
non svq@ voluntate factum; qua ex ré 
Jutirum uti totius Galliae animi 4 sé 
doerterentur. Caes., B. G., L., 20. 


1 Quid agendum sit nescid, ‘I know not 
question. 

2 See 191, note. 

3 Praesdgit does not depend upon nescid, 


animus praesagiat would be an indirect question, and would mean, J know not what 


the mind forebodes. 
4 Lit., they are seen. 


Seo also ego illwm nescid qui fuerit, 529, 2. 


what is to be done, would be an indirect 


, but is entirely independent. Wescid quid 


Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the — 
Active, perspiciwnt eds quam sint levés, ‘ they perceive (them) how inconstant they Bre — - 
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Nors.—In this illustration observe the following points: 

1) That the Indicative in the principal clauses of the direct discourse is changed to 
the corresponding tense of the Jnyinitive in the indirect,! and that the Subjunctive, sta- 
tweris, denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Subjunctive after the 


historical tense, coepit. 


2) That in the subordinate clauses the verbs denoting éncomplete action are changed 
to the Impenfect Subjunctive, while those denoting completed action are changed to the 


Pluperfect Subjunctive.* 


8) That scid becomes scire sé (i. e., that the subject of the Infinitive is generally ex- 


pressed). 


4) That the pronouns of the jirs¢ person are changed to reflewives; and that those of 


the second person are changed to 7s.3 


531, The process by which the Inpirecr Discourss, Ordtio Oblique, 
is changed to the Direct, Oratid Recta, is illustrated in the following pas 


sages from Caesar : 


Inprrecr Discourse. 
Respondit, trdnsisse Rhénum sésé 
non swd& sponte, sed rogatum et ances- 
sttum & Gallis. Sé prius in Galliam 
venisse quam populum Romanum. 
~ Quid szdz vellet? Cur in suds posses- 
sldnés veniret 2? Caes., B. G., L., 44. 
Ita respondit, ed sid? minus dubi- 
tatidnis dart quod eas rés quas légati 
Helvétii commemordssent memoria te- 
neret. Quod si veteris contuméliae ob- 
livisci veldet, num etiam recentium in- 
juridrum memoriam déponere posse ? 
Cum ¢a@ ita sint, tamen, si obsidés ab 
tis sibt dentur, sése cum tts picem esse 
factirum. Caes., B. G., I., 14. 


Direor Discourse. 

Respondit: ‘ 7rdnsit Rhénum non 
med sponte, sed rogdtus et arcessitus 
a Gallis. Zyo prius in Galliam vend 
quam populus Romanus. Quid tdi 
vis? Cur in meds possessionés ve- 
nis ?? 

Ita respondit: ‘EO mht minus 
dubitationis datwr quod eis rés quag 
v6s, légati Helvétii, commemordavistis, 
memoria fened. Quod si veteris con- 
tuméliae oblivisci 70/0, num etiam re- 
centium injiriarum memoriam dé- 
ponere possum? Cum haec ita sint, 
tamen, si obsidés & vdbis mihi dabun~ 
tur, vdobisceum pacem faciam.? 


Nortr.—In these illustrations observe the following points : 
1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Injinitives with sé or sésé, expressed or un- 


derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative ;* (2) other Injinitives are 
also changed to the Indicative, but the person is determined by the context; ® and (3) 


1 Thus seid becomes scire; capit, capere; commoveor, commoréri; existimabit, 
existimatirum (esse); and dvertentur, futirum uti dverterentur. This last form, 
Sutirum uti dverterentur, is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 537, 3. 

2 Thus poterat becomes posset ; utitur, uterétur ; teneam, tenéret; but crévit be- 
comes crévisset; acciderit, accidisset. 

3 Thus (1) ego is changed to sé; mé to sé; meam to suam; med to sud; and (2) 
Zé to eum; hane to ewm. 

4 Thus trdnsisse sésé is changed to trdnsiz; sé vénisse to ego vent; sesé esse fac- 
tiirwm to faciam ; posse, with sé understood, to posswm., 

5 Thus minus dart becomes minus datur; butif the subject of the Infinitive is of 
the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person. Responded té dolorem 
ferre moderaté thus becomes responded, dolorem moderate fers ;* see p. 299, foot- 
note 2, 
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Subjunetives are changed to the Indicative after interrogative words,! and to the Jm- 
perative in other situations.” 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the Subjwnctive, unless required by the thought 
irrespective of the indirect discourse, is changed to the Indicative.8 

8) That the reflexive pronouns 827%, sibi, etc., and swws are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person.* 

4) That ds and </le are (1) generally changed to ¢# or hic, but (2) sometimes retained.® 

5) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in the 
Vocative preceded by ¢w or vds,° 


SECTION VEL. 
INFINITIVE.—SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 
I. INFONITIVE. 


582. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases." 


RULE LVI.—Iinfinitive. 
5883. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 
qualify their meaning : 


Audeé dicere, J dare say (I venture to say). Cie. Haec vitare cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things. Cic, Cdnstituit non prodgredi, he decided 


1 Thus guid vellet is changed to quid vis? cur veniret to cir venis? Vellet and 
veniret are in the Imperfect simply because dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore changed to the Present in the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, VY.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

2 Thus cwm legione veniat, under 523, III., becomes cum legiine vent. The Sub- 
junctive may of course be retained in the direct discourse wheneyer the thought requires 
that mood. 

3 Thus commemordssent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com- 
memordvistis ; tenéret to tened,; vellet to vold; dentur to dabuntur. Sint is retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cwm,; see 517. 

4 Thus (1) trdnsisse sés2 is changed to transiz, with subject implied in the ending; 
sud to med ; sé vénisse to ego vent, with emphatic subject; swds to meds; sibi to mihi; 
sésé esse factirum to faciam ; (2) sivé to tébi, in quid sidbt vellet. As the subject of an 
Infinitive (536), sé or sésé often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
ending of a finite verb; see p. 187, foot-note 5. 


5 Thus (1) ad zis is changed to a vdbis; cum tis to vdbiscum; ea ita sint to haec ~ 


tla sint; (2) eds rés is retained. 
6 Thus legdti Helvctii, the subject of commemordssent, is changed to vos, légati 
THelwetiz, % 


7 Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to haye been the Dative case of an abstract 


verbal noun, and to haye been used to denote the purpose or end (384, 1, 3) for which 
anything is or is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of the sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employed with considerable 
freedom in a variety of constructions, In this respect the history of the Infinitive resem- 
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not to advance. Caes. Créduli esse coepérunt, they began to be eredulous, 
Cie. Vincere scis, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Victoria titi nescis, you do not know how to use victory. Liv. Latin’ loqui 
didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sall. Débés hoc rescribere, you 
ought to write this in reply. Hor. Ném6 mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cic, Solent cdgitare, they are accustomed to think. Cie, 


I, The Infinitive is thus used— 


1. With Transitive Verss meaning to dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end ; to know, learn ; to owe, ete. ; see examples above. 
Nore 1.—For the Subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 498, I, note. 
Nore 2.—See also 498, IL., note 1. 
, 2. With IyrransirivE Vergs meaning to be able ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
etc. ; see examples above. 


II. In special constructions the Infinitive has nearly the force of a 
Dative or Purpose on ENpD—! 


1. With Inrransitive VeRss: 

Non populdre penatés venimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes. 
Verg. Conjiravére patriam incendere, they conspired to destroy their country 
with fire. Sall. 

2. With Transitive VerBs in connection with the Accusative - 

Pecus égit altés visere montés, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Quid habés dicere, what have you to say? Cic. Dederat comam 
diffundere ventis, she had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg.? 


3. With ApsxEcTIvEs : 

Est paratus audire, he is prepared to hear (for hearing). Cie. Avidi com- 
mittere pugnam, eager to engage (for engaging) in battle. Ovid. Fons rivo 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give a name to the river. Hor, 

Nore 1.—This use of the Infinitive is mostly poetical. 

Nore 2.—With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive is 
rare in prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantire peritus, skilled in singing. Verg. Peélidés cédere nescius, Pelides not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa mori, determined to die. Verg. Dignus déscribi, 
avorthy to be described. Hor. Vitulus niveus vidéri,’ a calf snow-white to view. Hor. 


bles that of adverbs from the oblique cases of nouns. As such adverbs are often used 
with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the Latin Infinitive often 
appears in connections where, as a Dative, it would not have been at all admissible. 
Upon the Origin and History of the Indo-European Injinitive, see Jolly, ‘ Geschicht 
des Infinitivs." i 

1 In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force and use; see 532, 
foot-note. P 

2 In these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusative and Injini- 
tive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, II., and that the Accusative 
Dative, and Infimitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 399, II, 

3 Niveus vidérr, like the Greek Aeukds idérOar- 
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Piger scribendi ferre laborem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing. Hor, Suum of- 
ficium facere immemor est, he forgets (is forgetful) to do his duty. Plaut. 

Nore 3.—The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions as tempus est, copia est, ete. : / 

Cupidé Stygids innare lactis, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes. Verg. Qui- 
bus molliter vivere copia erat, who had the means for living at ease. Sall. Tempus est 
dicere, zt is time to speak. Cic. 

Nore 4.—The Infinitive is sometimes used with prepositions: 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between giving 
and receiving. Sen. 


RULE LVIi.—Accusative and Infinitive. 


584. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative 
and an Infinitive: 


Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. Eds suum adventum 
exspectare jissit, he ordered them to await his approach. Caes. Pontem 
jubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down. Caes. Té tua frut 
virtiite cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic. Sentimus calére 
ignem, we perceive that sire is hot (we perceive fire to be hot). Cic. Régem 
fradunt sé abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself} Liv. 

Norz.—In the compound forms of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted : 

Audiyi solitum Fabricium, J have heard that Fabricius was wont. Cic. Spéramus 
vobis profutiirds, we hope to benejit you. Cic. 

1, The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 
impersonal :* 

Prrsonau.—Aristidés justissimus fuisse traditur, Aristides 2s said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cie. Sdlem é mundo tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world, Cic. Platonem audivisse 
dicitur, he 2s said to have heard Plato. Cie. Dii beati esse mtelleguntur, 
the gods are wnderstood to be happy. Cic. 

Ivrrrsonat.—Traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse, 7 has been reported 


1 Observe that in the first three examples the Accusatives 7¢2, eds, and pontem, are 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, while in the other examples the Accusatives ¢é, ig- 
nem, and régem, may be explained either as the direct objects of the finite verbs, or as 
the subjects of the Infinitives. The former was doubtless the original construction, but 
in time the object of the principal verb came to be regarded in many cases as the subject 
of the Infinitive depending upon it. Thus was developed the Subject Accusative of the 
Infinitive, 

2 These two constructions correspond to the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in foot-note 1 above. Thus, in the sentence, Aristidem jistissimum fuisse tra- 
dunt, if Aristidem is regarded as the object of trddunt, according to the original concep- 
tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal: Amistidés justissimus fuisse traditur ; 
but if Arist7dem is regarded as the subject of fwisse, and the clause Aristidem justissi- 
mum fuisse as the object of tradunt, then the same clause will become the subject of the 
Passive, and the construction will be impersonal: Aristidem justissimum fiisse tradi- 
tur, ‘it is reported by tradition that Aristides was most just.’ 


kant 
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by tradition that Homer was blind. Cic. Unam partem Gallds obtinére dic- 
tum est, 7 has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part. Caes. Nuntiatur 
esse navés in portti, 7 2s announced that the vessels are in port. Cic. 

Norn 1.—The Personal Construction is used—(1) regularly in jubeor, vetor, and 
videor ; (2) generally in the simple tenses! of most verbs of SAYING, THINKING, and the 
like,as dicor, trador, feror, niintior, crédor, existimor, putor, perhibeor, ete.; (8) 
sometimes in other verbs; see examples above. 

Nore 2.—The Jnpersonal Construction is especially common in the compound 
tenses, though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 


535, The AccUSATIVE AND AN INFINITIVE are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus— 


I. With verbs of Perceivine and DrecLaRIneG: 


Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cie. Mihi narravit té 
sollicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic. Scripstrunt Themis- 
toclem in Asiam trdnsisse, they wrote that Themistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verzs or Prrcrivine include those which involve (1) the exercise of 
the senses : audio, vided, sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise of the mind—tn1NK- 
ING, BELIEVING, KNOWING : Cogito, puto, existind, credo, sperd—intellego, scid, ete. 

2. Verss or DEecLarine are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts: 
dicd, narro, niintid, doced, ostendo, promitto, ete. 

8. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring, as fama 
ert, ‘report says,’ testis sum, ‘1 am a witness’ =‘I testify,’ conscius mihi 
sum, ‘I am conscious,’ ‘1 know,’ also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive : 

Nullam mihi relatam esse gratiam, ti es testis, you are a witness (can 
testify) that no grateful return has been made to me. Cic. 

4, ParticireLe FoR Iyrinitive.—Verbs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, heard, etc., while engaged in a given action: 

Catonem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library. 

Cie. j 
5. Sunsncts CompareD.—When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second: 

Platonem ferunt idem sénsisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Prepicares Comparrep.—When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second: 

Num putatis, dixisse Antonium minacius quam factirum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cie. 


Norr.—But the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without wt: 


1 The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formed simply by inflexional 
endings, as dicitwr, dicébatur, but that the compound tenses are formed by the union 
of the perfect participle with the verb swm, as dictwim est, dictwm erat, ete. | 
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Aude6 dicere ipsés potius cultéres agrorum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, I dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them from 
being lilled. Liy. 

II. With verbs of Wisuinc, Desmrinc, CommManpinG, and their op- 
posites : ! 

Te tua frui virtite cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue, 
Cie. Pontem jubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caes. Léx eum necari vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death. Liv. 

Notr.—Several verbs involving a wish or command admit the Subjunctive, generally 
with wt or né; see 498,1: 

Opto ut id andiatis, J desire that you may hear this, Cic. Volé ut respondeis, J 
wish you would reply. Cic. Malo té hostis metuat, J prefer that the enemy should 
fear you. Cic. Concédd ut haec apta sint, J admit that these things are suitable, Cic. 


III. With verbs of Emorron and Freexine:? 

Gaudeo té mihi suddére, J rejoice that you advise me. Cic. Mirdmur té 
laetari, we wonder that you rejoice. Cie. 

Norrt.—Verbs of emotion and feeling often take clauses with quod (540, IV.) to 
give prominence to the fact stated, or to emphasize the grownd or reason for the feeling : 

Gaudeo quod té interpellavi, J rejoice that (or because) I have interrupted you. Cic. 
Dolébam quod socium imiseram, J was grieving because I had lost a companion, Cic. 

TV. Sometimes, especially in Portry and in Late Pross, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunetive : * 

Gentem hortor amare focds, J exhort the race to love their homes. Verg. 
Ctncti sudsérunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy. Verg. Soror monet 
succédere Lauso Turnum, the sister warns Turnus to take the lace of Lausus. 
Verg. 

RULE LVIii.—Subject of Infinitive. 


536. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 
its subject : * 

Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Platdnem 
Tarentum vénisse reperid, J find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 


1 As cupid, opto, volo, nolo, malo, ete.; pation, sind; imperd, jubeo; prohibed, 
veld, etc. 

2 As gauded, doled, miror, queror, etc.; also aegré ferd, graviter ferd, ete. 

3 Many verbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructions; see in the 
dictionary adigo, cénsed, concédd, cogd, constitud, contendd, cupid, curd, décerno, 
dicod, doced, élabird, énitor, facto, impedio, imperd, jubed, labord, malo, mandd, mo- 
Yior, moned, nolo, opts, ord, patior, permittd, persuaded, postuld, praccipio, prae- 
dicd, prohibed, sind, statud, studed, suadded, vetd, vided. See also Draeger, II., pp. 
280-416, 

* Remember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb; see 534, foot-note 1. In classical Latin many Infinitives have 
no subjects, either expressed or understood. 
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1, Hrsrorroan Invinitive.—In lively descriptions the Present Infinitive is 
sometimes used for the Lnpenfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive: 

Catilina in prima acié versari, omnia providére, multum ipse pignare, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was busy in the front line; he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy. Sall. 

Notr.—The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated action: 

Omnia in péjus ruere ac retro referri, add things change rapidly for the worse and 
are borne backward, Verg. 

2. A Prepricate Noun or a Prepicate Apsgctive after an Infinitive agrees 
with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (362). It is thus— 

1) In the Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo esse laudator, Jam unwilling to be a eulogist. Cic. Beatus esse sine 
virtute ném6 potest, no one can be happy without virtue. Cic. Paréns dici 
potest, he can be called a parent. Cie. 

Nore.—Participles in the compound tenses agree like predicate adjectives : 

Pollicitus esse dicitur, he is said to have promised. Cic, 

2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
tive: 

Ego mé Phidiam esse mallem, J should prefer to be Phidias. Cie. Tradi- 
tum est, Homérum caecum fuisse,? 7 has been handed down by tradition that 
Homer was blind, Cie. 

3) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative: 

Patricid tribind plébis fieri non licébat, 7 was not lawful for a patrician 
to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mihi neglegenti esse non licuit,3 zt was 
not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 

Norr.—A noun or adjective predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative is some- 
times put in the Accusative: 

Ei consulem fieri licet, it 7s lareful for him to be made consul. Caes. 


5837, The Tenses or THE InFinttrvE—Present, Perfect, and 
Future—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb : 


PrREsENT.—Cupio mé esse clémentem, J desire to be mild. Cic. Maluit sé 
diligi quam metul, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

Perrecr.—Platénem ferunt in Italiam vénisse, they say that Pluto came 
into Italy. Cie. Conscius mihi eram, nihil 4 mé commissum esse, J was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been committed by me, Cic. 

Fouroure.—Britum visum irl 4 mé puts, J think Brutus will be seen by me. 


1 Historica] Infinitiyes are generally used in groups, seldom singly. 

2 Here Phidiam is predicated of mé (lit., me to be Phidias), and caecum of Ho- 
merum, : 

3 Tyibind is predicated of patricio, and neglegenti of mihi. 
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Cie, Oriculum datum erat victricés Athénas fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. 

Nore.—In general, the Present Infinitive represents the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or past, and the Fu- 
ture as then avout to take place; but tense is so imperfectly developed in the Infinitive 
that even relative time is not marked with much exactness, Hence— 

1) The Present is sometimes used of future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time: 

Cras argentum dare dixit, he said that he would give the silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect is sometimes used of present actions, though chiefly in the poets: 

Tetigisse timent poétam, they fear to touch (to have touched) the poet. Hor. 

1. After the past tenses of debed, oportet, possum, and the like, the Prus~ 
pnt INFINITIVE is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also after memini, and the like; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Débuit officidsior esse, he ought to have been more attentive. Cie. Id potuit 
facere, he might have done this. Cic. Mé Athénis audire memini, J remember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens. Cic. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, déctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). Uf the result thus denoted belongs to 
past time, /udsse must take the place of esse - 

Populum alloquitur, sdpitum fuisse régem icti, she addresses the people, 
saying that the king was stunned by the blow. Liv. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

3. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Pmrrireurastic Form, futi- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, is fre- — 
quently used: 

Spéro fore ut contingat id nobis, 7 hope this will fall to our lot (1 hope it 
will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cie. Non spéraverat Hanm- 
bal, fore ut ad sé déficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 


Nortr 1.—This circumlocution is common in the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rws. 

Nore 2.—Sometimes jore ut with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect ; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 
participle may be used with the same force: 

Dicd mé satis adeptum fore, I say that I shall have obtained enough. Cic. 


538, The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb :! 


~ 


Wirn Sussecr.—Caesari nuntiatum est equitts accédere, i¢ was announced 
to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Facinus est vinciri civem 
Romanum, that a Roman citizen should be bound és a erime. Cie. Certum 


1 This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object; 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to be 
regarded as an indeclinable nown, and was accordingly used not only as subject and 
object, but also as predicate and appositive (539, I. and I1.), and sometimes even in 
the Adlative Absolute (539, IV.), and in dependence upon prepositions (533, 3, note 4). 
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est liberds amart, z¢ és certain that children are loved. Quint. Légem brevem 
esse oportet, 7 2s necessary that a law be brief. Sen. 
~ Wirnovr Sussecr.—Décrétum est non dare. signum, tt was decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Ars est diflicilis rem ptblicam regere, to rule w state is 
a dijicult art. Cie. Carum esse jacundum est, 7¢ 7s pleasant to be held dear. 
Cic. Haee scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Peccare 
licet némini, to sin ts lawful for no one. Cic. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with swm, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above, 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : . 

Tntellegi necesse est esse deds,! it must be wnderstood that there are gods. 
Cie. 

8. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it: 

Quibusdam hoe displicet philosophari, this philosophizing (this to philos- 
ophize) displeases some persons. Cic. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to Live 
is itself ignoble for us. Cic. 


5389. Sprecran Constructions.—The Infinitive with a subject? 
is sometimes used— 
I. As a Prepicate; see 362: 


Exitus fuit drationis sibt nallam cum his amicitiam esse,? the close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 


Norn.—An Infinitive without a subject may be used as a Predicate Nominative: 
Vivere est cogitire, to live is to think. Cic. 


Ii. As an Aprositive; see 363: 

Oraculum datum erat victricés Athénds fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. WUlud soled mirari, ndn mé accipere 
tuds litterds,’ J am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
letter. Cic. ‘ 

Ill. In Exctamations; see 381: 

Té sic vexari, that you should be thus troubled/ Cic. Méne incepto dé- 
sistere victam, that J, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking /4 Verg. 

IV. In the Asiative ABsotuTe; see 431, note 1: 


Auditd Darlum movisse pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 


1 Esse deds is the subject of intellegz, and tntellegi esse deds of est. 

2 Including the modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, sbi nil- 
lam cum his amicitiam esse, is used as a Predicate Nominative in agreement with the 
subject exttus; sce 362. 

3 In the examples, the clause vietricés Athénas fore is in apposition with drdeulwmn, 
and the ciause ndn mé accipere tuas litterds, in apposition with élud. 

4 This use of the Infinitive conforms, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
and Nominative in exclamations (381, with note 3). 
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II. SuBsTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


540. In Latin, clauses which are used as substantives take one of 
four forms. They may be— 

I. InpirecT QUESTIONS: 

Quaeritur, cir dissentiant, 7 2s asked why they disagree. Cic. Quid agen- 
dum sit, nescid, 7 do not know what ought to be done. Cie, 

Norr.—For the use of Indirect Questions, see 529, I. 

If. Inrinirive CLAvsEs : 

Antecellere contigit, it was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened), 
Cie. Magna negotia voluit agere, he wished to achieve great undertakings. Cic. 

Norr,—For the use of Infinitive Clauses, see 534; 535. 

lil. Sussuncrive Cuausss, generally introduced by ut, né, ete. : 

Contigit ut patriam vindicdret, 7 was his good fortune to save his country. 
Nep. Volé ut mihi respondeas, / wish you would answer me. Cic. 

Norz.—For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, see 498; 499, 3; 501. 

IV. CLAUSES INTRODUCED By quod: 

Beneficium est quod necesse est mori, zt is a blessing that it is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gauded quod té interpellavi, / rejoice that (because) J have inter- 
rupted you. Cic. 

Norr.— Quod-clauses, used substantively, either give prominence to the fact stated, 
or present it as a yrownd or reason. They are used as the subject of impersonal verbs, 
and as the object of many transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emotion or jfeel- 
ing: 

Hiic accédébat quod exercitum luxuridsé habuerat, to this was added the fact that 
he had kept the army in luweury. Sall. Adde quod ingenuas didicisse artés émollit 
morés, add the fact that to learn liberal arts refines manners. Ovid. Bene facis quod 


mé adjuvas, you do well that you assist me. Cic. Dolébam quod socium Amiseram, J 
was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. 8ee also 535, III., note, 


SECTION Vill: 
GERUNDS, GERUNDIVES,? SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES, 


I. GERUNDS. 


541, The Grerunp is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : 

1 Quod-clauses occur—(1) as the subject of accédit, accidit, apparet, évenit, Jit, 
nocet, obest, occurrit, prodest, etc.; also of est with a noun or adjective, as causa est, — 
vitium est, etc., grdtum est, indignum est, mirwm est, etc.; and (2) as dependent upon — 
acctisd, addd, adiced (p. 20, foot-note 1), admiror, animadverto, angor, bene Sacto, 
délector, doled, excusd, facto, gauded, glorior, laetor, miror, mitts, omitto, praetered, 
queror, ete, They are sometimes used like the Accusative of Specification. See 516, 
2, note. : 


* The Gerund and the Gerwndive were originally identical, The former is the neu- 
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Jus vocandi! senatum, the right of summoning the senate. Liv. Beate 
vivendi! cupiditis, the desire of living happily. Cic. i 

Nore.—In a few instances the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 

Neque habent propriam percipiendi notam, nor have they any proper mark of dis- 
tinction (i. e., to distinguish them), Cic. 

542. The Gerunp has four cases—the Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
tive, and Ablative—used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
Thus— 


J. The Genitrve or tue Grrunp is used with nouns and adjectives :? 


Ars vivendi, the art of living. Cic. Studidsus erat audiendi, he was de- 
sirous of hearing. Nep. Cupidus té audiendi, desirous of hearing you. Cic. 
Artem véra ac falsa dijadicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from 
Jalse. Cie. 

Norte 1.—The Gerund usually governs the same case as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue ofits substantive nature, it governs the Genitive, especially the Genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns—me?, nostri, twr, vestri, sui: 

Copia placandi tui (ef a woman), an opportunity of appeasing you. Oy. Sui con- 
servandi causa, for the purpose of preserving themselves. Cic. Vestri adhortandi 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you. Liy. Reiciendi? jadicum potestis, the power 
of challenging (of) the judges. Cic. Liicis tuendi copia, the privilege of beholding tha 
Yight. Plaut. 

Nort 2.—The Genitive of the Gerund is sometimes used to denote purpose or ten- 
dency: 

Légés pellendi clarés virds, Jaws for (lit., of) driving away illustrious men. Tac. 

II. The Datrve or THE GERUND is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative: 


Cum solvendd non essent, sénce they were not able to pay. Cic, Aqua 
utilis est bibends, water is useful for drinking. Plin. 
Norr.—The Dative of the Gerund is rare; 4 with an object it occurs only in Plautus. 


Ill. The AccusaTiIvE or THE GERUND is used after a few prepositions :° 


Ad discendum propénsi sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cic. 
Inter ludendum, in or during play. Quint. 


ter of a participle used substantively, while the latter is that same participle used adjec- 
tively. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an active meaning and the 
Gerundive a passive. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives, see Jolly, 
‘Geschichte des Infinitivs, pp. 198-200; Draeger, II., pp. 789-823. 

1 Vocandi as a Genitive is governed by jus, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
tum ; vivendi is governed by cwpiditds, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier bedte. 

2 The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gerwnd are chiefly those denoting 
DESIRE, KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, and their opposites: avidus, cwpidus, stu- 
didsus; conscius, gnarus, 7gndrus ; peritus, imperitus, insuétus, etc. 

3 Pronounced as if written rejiciendi ; see p. 20, foot-note 1. 

4 According to Jolly, ‘Geschichte des Infinitivs” p. 200, the Gerund originally had 
only one case, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

5 Most frequently after ad; sometimes after ¢nter and oJ; very rarely after ante, 
ctrea, and in, 

” 
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Norn 1.—The Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object is rare: 

Ad plicandum deds pertinet, it tends to appease the gods. Cic. 

Nore 2.—The Gerund with ad often denotes purpose: 

Ad imitandum mihi propositum est exemplar illud, that model has been set before 
me for imitation. Cic. 


IV. The ApLaTivE or THE GERUND is used (1) as Ablative of Means, 
and (2) with prepositions :} 

Méns discendo alitur, the mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Saltitem 
hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic. Virtutés cernuntur in 
agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cie. Déterrére a scribends, to deter from 
writing. Cic. 

Nore 1.—After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendd suum cuique, in giving every one his own. Cic. 

Nore 2,—Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 


stances some other relation than that of means, as time, separation, ete. : 
Incipiend6 refiigi, J drew back in the very beginning. Cic. 


II. GERUNDIVES. 
548. The Gerunprve, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
and pronouns : 


Inita sunt cdnsilia urbis délendae, plans have been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed). Cic. Numa sacerdétibus creandis animum 
adjécit, Numa gave his attention to the appointment of priests. Liv. 


Norr.—A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive in agreement with it form the Ge- 
rundive Construction. 


544, The GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION may be used— 


1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 
of the Gerund whose place it supplies : 

Libids jus videndi (= libidé eum yidendi), the desire of seeing him (lit., 
of him to be seen). Cic. Platonis audiendi (= Platonem audiendt) studidsus, 


Jond of hearing Plato. Cic. Legendis oratoribus (=legends oratorés), by 
reading the orators. Cic. 


Nors.—The Gerundive Construction should not be used for the Gerund with a neu- 
ter pronoun or adjective as object, as it could not distinguish the gender: 


Cic, 
2. In the Dative and in the Ablative with a preposition : 


Locum oppids condendd cépérunt, they selected a place for founding a city. 
Liv. Tempora démetendis frictibus accommodata, seasons suitable for gath- 


Artem véra Ac falsa dijidicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from false.. 


He 


ering fruits. Cie. Britus in liberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain — 


in liberating his country. Cie. 


1 The Ablative of the Gerund is used most frequently after @ (ab), @é, ex (6), baa \ 


rarely after cum, prod, and super. 
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Nore 1.—The learner will remember that in the Dative (542, IL., note) and in the 
Ablative with a preposition (542, IV., note 1) the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare, The Gerwndive Construction supplies its place. 

Notz 2.—The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs of giving, permitting, taking, etc. : 

Attribuit Italiam vastandam (for ad vastandum) Catilinae, he assigned Italy to Cat- 
iline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cic. Firmandae yaléctiidini in Campiniam concéssit, 
he withdrew into Campania to conjirm his health. Tac. Hace tradendae Hannibali 
victoriae sunt, these things are for tie purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. 
Proficiscitur c6gnéscendae antiquitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antigq- 
uity. Tac. 

Norse 3.—The Gerundiye Construction in the Dative occurs after certain official 
names, as decemviri, triumviri, conritia :* 

Decemvirés léegibus scribendis creivimus, we have appointed a convmittee of ten to 
prepare las, Liy. 

Nore 4.—The Gerundive Construction in the Ablative occurs after comparatives : 

Niallum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, no duty ts more necessary 
than that of returning a favor. Cic. 

Note 5.—The Gerundiye Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, but it occurs in wtor, fruor, fungor, potior, ete., originally transitive : 

Ad minus fungendum, jor discharging the duty. Cic. Spés potiunddrum castro- 
rum, the hope of getiing possession of the camp. Caes. 


II. Suprnzs. 


545. The Suprns, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um and a form in @. 

Norn 1.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative; that in 7% is generally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative. 


Nore 2.—The Supine in wm governs the same case as the yerb: 
Légitis mittunt rogatum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. Cacs. 


RULE LIX.—Supine in Um. 


546. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion 
to express PURPOSE: 


Légati vénérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv. 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum convénérunt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate him. Caes. 


1. The Supine in wm occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

Filiam Agrippae niptum dedit, he gave his daughter in marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet. 

2. The Supine in wm with the yerb ¢d is equivalent to the forms of the first Periphras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnés perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good. Sall. 


1 But in most instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon the 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; see 384, 4. 
2 See Hiibschmann, p. 223; Draeger, II., p. 835; Jolly, p. 201. 
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Nore.—But in subordinate clauses the Supine in wm with the verb ed is often used 
for the simple verb: 

Ultum ire (= ulcisci) injitriads festinat, he hastens to avenge the injuries. Sall. 

8. The Supine in wm with 777, the Infinitive Passive of ¢0, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (222, III., 1), the Future Passive Infinitive: 

Briitum yisum iri 4 mé puto, J think Brutus will be seen by me. Cic. 

4, The Supine in wm is not yery common; but pwrpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : 

1) By ut or qui with the Subjunctive; see 497. 

2) By Gerunds or Gerundives ; see 542, I., note 2, and IIL, note 2; 544, 2, note 2, 

3) By Participles; see 549, 3. 


RULE LX.—Supine in 6. 
547. The Supine in @ is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specification (424): 
Quid est tam jicundum auditi, what zs so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Cie. Difficile dictii est, it is difficult to tell. Cic. Dé genere mortis difficile 
dicta est, it is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cie. Civitas inerédi- 


bile memoratti est quantum créverit, 7f 7s incredible to relate how much the 
state increased, Sall. 


Nors.—The Supine in % never governs an oblique case, but it may take an Ablative © 


with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1, The Supine in @is used chiefly with jucundus, optimus; facilis, praclivis, dif- 
Jicilis ; incrédibilis, memorabilis ; honestus, turpis; dignus, indignus ; fas, nefas, 
opus, and scelus. 

2. The Supine in @ is very rare. The most common examples are auditi, dictit, 
Sactt, nati, visi; less common, cognitz, intellécta, invent, memordati, reldti, 
seit, tractati, victi.* 

IV. PARticiPueEs. 


548. The ParticreiE is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb: 


Animus sé non vidéns alia cernit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(lit., not seeing itself ), discerns other things. Cic. 
Nore 1,—For Participles used substantively, see 441. 


Nore 2.—Participles used substantively sometimes retain the adverbial modifiers © 


which belonged to them as participles, and sometimes take adjective modifiers: 

Non tam praemia sequi récté fact6rum quam ipsa récté facta, not to seek the rewards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds themselves. Cic. Praccla- 
rum atque divinum factum, an excellent and divine deed. Cic. 


549, Parricipies are often used— 
1. To denote Tim, Causr, MANNER, Means: 


1 According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine in wm is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Conjugations. 


2 According to Draeger, II., p. 888, the Supine in @ is found in one hundred and nine 
yerbs. 
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Plato seribéns mortuus est, Plato died while writing. Cic. tari in proe- 
lium canunt, they sing when about to go into battle. Tac. Sol oriéns diem 
conficit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cic. Milités rentintiant, sé per- 
fidiam veritds revertisse, the soldiers report that they returned because they 
Seared perfidy (having feared). Caes. 

2. To denote Conpitr0on or ConcEsston : 


Mendaci homini né vérum quidem dicenti crédere non solémus, we are 
not wont to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic. Reluctante natura, 
irritus labor est, ¢f nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. Scripta tua jam dia 
exspectans, non andeo tamen flagitare, though I have been long expecting your 
work, ye I do not dare to ask for it, Cie. 


3. To denote Purpose : 


Perseus rediit, belli cisum tentaturus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nos trucidandds Cethégo, he assigned 
us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cic. 


4. To supply the place of Renarrve CLAUSES: 

Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés, improbi sunt, all who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cic. 

5. To supply the place of Principat CraussEs: 


Classem dévictam cépit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Ré cdnsentientés, vocibulis differébant, they agreed in fact, 
but differed in words. Cic. 

Norr 1.—A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial noun 
and the preposition without : 

Miserum est, nihil proficientem angi, it is sad to be troubled without accomplish- 
ing anything. Cic. Non Grubéscéns, without blushing. Cic. 

Nore 2.—The perfect participle is often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of; 

Homérus fuit ante Romam conditam, Homer lived (was) before the found- 
tng of Rome (before Rome founded). Cie. 


550. The Tenses of THE PanrticrpLeE—Present, Perfect, and 
Future—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, past, and future relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 

Oculus sé non vidéns alia cernit, the eye, though it does not see ttself (not 


seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. Plato scribéns mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. Uva matirata dulcescit, the grape, when i has 


_ ripened (having ripened), becomes sweet. Cic. Sapiéns bona semper placittra 


laudat, the wise man praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Norn 1.—The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its force 
as a tense, and is best rendered by a verbal noun; 


- 
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Eisdem ducibus iisus Numidas mittit, employing the same persons as guides, he 
sent the Nwmidians. Caes. Incénsas perfert naves, he reports the burning of the 
ships (the ships set on fire). Verg. See also 544. 

Nore 2.—In the compound tenses the perfect participle often becomes virtually a 
predicate adjective expressing the resw/é of the action : 

Causae sunt cognitae, the causes are known. Caes. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

Nore 3.—For the Perfect Participle with habeo, see 388, 1, note. 

Nore 4.—The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes eapalled by a temporal 
clause, and sometimes by a perfect passive participle in the Ablative Absolute : 

Caesar, postquam yénit, Rhénum transire constituit, Caesar, having arrived, de- 
cided to cross the Rhine. Caes, Equitita praemisso subsequébatur, having sent for- 
ward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. See also 431; 519. 

Note 5.—The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause: 

Cum 4 Caténe laudabar, reprehendi mé 4 ctteris patitbar, being praised by Cato, 1 
allowed myself to be censured by the others. Cic. 
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RULE LXI.—Use of Adverbs. 


551. Adverbs qualify vreRBs, ADsEcTIvEs, and other 
ADVERBS : 


Sapientés féliciter vivunt, the wise live happily. Cic. Facile déctissimus, 
unquestionably the most learned. Cie. Haud aliter, not otherwise. Verg. 


Norse 1.—For predicate adverbs with swim, see 360, note 2; for adverbs with 
nouns used adjectively, see 441, 3; for adverbs in place of adjectives, sec 443, notes 
83 and 4; for adverbs with participles used substantively, see 548, note 2. 

Nore 2.—Sie and t¢@ mean ‘so, ‘thus.’ J¢a has also a limiting sense, ‘in so far? as 
in tta—s? (507, 8, note 2). Aded means ‘to such a degree or result’; tam, tantopere, 
‘so much’—tam used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and suntopers with verbs, 


552. The common negative particles are ndn, né, haud. 


1. Won is the usual negative; né is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8; 488; 497), and hawd, in hawd scid an, and with adjectives and adverbs: haud mi- 
rabile, not wonderful; hawd aliter, not otherwise. W2 for né is rare, Wé non after 
vidé is often best rendered whether. 

2. In non modo non and in non slum non the second nédn is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or vérum, followed by né—quidem or via (rarely etiam), when the verb of the 
second clause belongs also to the first: 

Assentitio non modo amicd, sed né liberd quidem digna est, flattery és not only not 
worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man. Cic. 

3. Minus often has nearly the force of nén; st minus=st non. Stn aliter has 
nearly the same force as st minus. Minimé often means ‘not at all,” ‘by no means.” 
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553. Two Nucartivys are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
_ tive, as in English : 


; Nihil non arroget, let him claim everything. Hor. Neque hoe Zénd-nodn 
_-Vidit, nor did Zeno overlook this. Cic. 


1. Nén before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite aflirmative, but 
after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 


Nonnémo, some one ; nonnihil, something ; nonniinquam, sometimes ; 

Némo non, every one; nihil non, everything ; niinquam non, always. 

2. After a general negative, né—quidem gives emphasis to the negation, and neque 
—neque, néve—néve, and the like, repeat the negation distributively : 

Non praetereundum est né id quidem, we must not pass by even this. Cie. Ném6 
unqguam neque posta neque orator fuit, no one was ever either a poet or an orator. Cic, 

Norse.—For the Use of Prepositions, see 432-435. 


a 


554, CodrDINATE Consunotrons unite similar constructions 
(809, 1). They comprise five classes. 


I. Corunative Consunorions denote UNION: 


Castor et Pollux, Castor and Poliux. Cie. Senatus populusque, the senate 
and people, Cie, Nec erat difficile, nor was 2 dificult. Liv. 


1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2, Ht simply connects; gue implies a more intimate relationship; atgwe and de gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. NVeque and nec have the force of e¢ non, Et 
and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Nore.—Azque and de generally mean as, than, after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and unlikeness: ¢td@/is dc, ‘such as’; aeque de, ‘equally as’; aliter atque, ‘ other- 
wise than.’ See also 451, 5. 

8. Que is an enclitic, and de in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4. Etiam, quoque, adeo, and the like, are sometimes associated with ef, atque, de, 
and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Queqwe follows the word which it 
connects: 7s guogue, ‘he also. Ltiam, ‘also,’ ‘further, ‘even,’ often adds a new cir- 

~ cumstance. 

: 5. Sometimes two copulatives are used: et—et, que—que,! et—que, que—et, que— 
aigue,) tum—tum, cwm—tum, ‘both—and’; but cwm—tum gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause; 207 sodwm (non modo, or non tantum)—sed etiam (varum etiam), 
‘not only—but also’; neque (nec)—neque (nec), ‘neither—nor’; neque (nec)—et (que), 
‘not—but (and)*; et—neque (nec), ‘and not.’ 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, though 
que may be used with the last even when the conjunction is omitted between the others : 
paw et tranquillitas et concordia, or pax, tranquillitas, concordia, or pax, tranquil- 
litds, concordiaque. 

Norz 1—Zt is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before non. 

Norr 2.—A series may begin with primum or primo, may be continued by deinde 

- followed by twm, posted, practered, or some similar word, and may close with denique 
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1 Que—que is rare, except in poetry; guwe—atque, rare eyen in poetry; see Verg., 
_ Aen., I., 18; Geor., I., 182. i 
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or postrémé,1 Deinde may be repeated several times between primum and dénigue or 
postrémo, 


II. Dissunctrve ConsUNCTIONS denote SEPARATION : 


Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault or his own. Liy. Duabus tri- 
busve horis, in two or three hours. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 2. 

2. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than ve/, and must be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut véruwm aut falswm, ‘ either true or false.’ Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potius, etiam, or dicam: lauddtur, vel etiam amdtur, ‘he is praised, or 
even (rather) loved.’ It sometimes means even, and sometimes for example, Velut 
often means for example. Ve for vel is appended as an enclitic. 

Norz.—In negative clauses aut and ve often continue the negation: ndn honor aut 
virtis, ‘neither (not) honor nor virtue.’ 

8. Stve (si—ve) does not imply any real difference or opposition; it often connects 
different names of the same object: Pallas sive Minerva, ‘ Pallas or Minerva’ (another 
name of the same goddess). : 

Norer.—Disjunctive conjunctions are often combined as correlatives: aut—aut, vel 
—vel, etc., ‘ cither—or.’ 


III. Apvrrsative ConsunctTions denote OPPOSITION Or CONTRAST: 


Cupid mé esse clémentem, sed mé inertiae condemnd, Z wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction. Cic. Magnés ferrum ad sé trahit, ratid- 
nem autem adferre non possumus, the magnet attracts iron, but we can not 
assign a reason. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 3. 

2. Sed and vérwm mark a direct opposition; autem and vérd only a transition; at 
emphasizes the opposition; atqwi often introduces an objection; céferwm means * but 
still,’ ‘as to the rest’; tamen, ‘ yet.’ 

Norr.—Sed and vérwm are sometimes resumptive; see LY., 3, below: 

Sed age, respondé, but come, reply. Plaut. 

3, Attamen, sedtamen, véruntamen, ‘but yet, are compounds of tamen. 

4. Autem and vérd are postpositive, i. e., they are placed after one or more words 
in their clauses. 


IV. IniartyeE Consuncrions denote INFERENCE: 
In umbra igitur pignabimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with conjunc- 
‘tions, are also illatives, as e0, ided, idcircd, proptered, gquamobrem, guapropter, quare, 
quocired, 

38. Igitur generally follows the word which it connects: hic igitwr, ‘this one there- 


fore.’ After a digression, igitwr, sed, sed tamen, vérum, verum tamen, ete., are often. 


used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often be rendered ‘I 
say’: Sed s? quis, ‘if any one, 1 say.’ 


1 For examples, see Cic., Fam., XV., 14; Div., II., 56, 
_ # Cicero, Iny., IL, 49, has a series of ten members in which primwm introduces the 
first member, postrémd the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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V. Causa Consunotions denote cause: 


Difficile est cdnsilium, sum enim sdlus, counsel is dificult, for Iam alone. 
Cie, Etenim jus amant, for they love the right. Cie. 


1. For list, sce 310, 5. 
2, Htenim and namgue denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 
8. Enim is postpositive; see 554, TIL, 4. 


555, SuBorDinsTE CoNJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (309, 2). They comprise eight classes. 

I, Temporat Consunctions denote TIME: 

Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when tt was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Sicilia sum, while Jam in Sicily. Cie. See also 311,13; 518-521. 

1. Dum added to anegative means yet; nodndwm, ‘not yet’; viadum, ‘scarcely yet.’ 

II. Comparative Consuncrions denote COMPARISON : 


Ut optasti, ita est, 2¢ 2s as you desired. Cic, Velut si adesset, as if he were 


present. Caes. See also 311, 2; 513, IL. 


1. CorrELAtives are often used: Tam—quam, ‘as,’ ‘so—as,’ ‘as much—as’; tam— 
quam quod mdwimé, ‘as much as possible’; nén minus—quam, ‘not less than’; non 
magis—quam, ‘not more than.’ 


Tam—quam and ut—ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by the with 
the comparative : ut maximé—ita maaimé, ‘the more—the more.’ 


Ill, Conpirionan Consuncrions denote CONDITION: 
Si peceavi, ignésce, ¢f L have erred, pardon me. Cic. Nisi est cdnsilium 
domi, wnless there is wisdom at home. Cie. See also 311, 3; 506-513. 


1, Wisi, ‘if not, in negative sentences often means ‘except’; and nist quod, ‘ except 
that,’ may be used eyen in affirmative sentences. Mist may mean ‘than.’ Wthil aliud nisi- 
= ‘nothing further’ (more, except); nihil aliud quam =‘ nothing else’ (other than), 


IV. Concessive ConsuNcTIONS denote CONCESSION : 

Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. Cic. Etsi nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Oic. See also 311, 45 514; 515. 

Y. Finat Consuncrions denote PURPOSE: 


Esse oportet, ut vivds, 7 7s necessary to eat, that you may live. Cie. See 
also 311, 5; 497-499. 


VI. Consecutive ConJUNCTIONS denote CONSEQUENCE or RESULT: 


Atticus ita vixit, ut Athéniénsibus esset carissimus, Atticus so lived that 
he was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. Sec also 311, 6; 500-504. 


VII. Causal Consuncttons denote Cause: 

Quae cum ita sint, sénce these things are so. Cic. See also 311,73 516; 517. 

Vill. InrerRoGative Consuncrions or Particles denote INQUIRY or QUES- 
TION : 


Quaesieras, nonne putirem, you had asked whether I did not think, Cie 
See also 311, 8; 351-353; 529. 
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556. Inrersecrions are sometimes used entirely alone, as éheu, 
‘alas!’ and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 381, with 
note 3. 

557. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections: 

Pax (peace), be still/ miscrum, miserabile, sad, lamentable! ord, pray! 
age, agite, come, well’ meherculés, by Hercules/ per deim fidem, a the 
name of the gods / sodés = si audés (for audiés), if you will hear! 
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558. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 

tax are here introduced in a body. 
AGREEMENT OF Nouns. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in CASE (362): 

Britus custés libertatis fuit, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. 

II. An Appositive agrees in cAsE with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) : 

Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. 

NoMINATIVE.— VOCATIVE, 

III. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (68) : 

Servius régnavit, Servius reigned. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (369) : 


Perge, Laeli, proceed, Laelius. 
ACCUSATIVE. 
VY. The Drrect Oxsecr of an action is put in the Accusative 
(871): | 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. | 


VI. Verbs of MAKING, CHOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, SHOW- 
ING, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same person or 
thing (373) : 


Hamilcarem imperatorem fécérunt, they made Hamilcar commander. 
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VII. Some verbs of ASKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and con- 
cCEALING admit two Accusatives—one of the person and the other 
of the thing (8%4): 

Mé sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. 

VIII. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
its application (878): 

Capita vélamur, we have our heads veiled. 

IX. Duration or Time and Extent or Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (379) : 

Septem et triginta régnavit annés, he reigned thirty-seven years. Quinque 
milia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles. 

X. The PLACE To wuic#H is designated by the Accusative (380): 

I. Generally with a preposition—ad or in: 

Legionés ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition: 

Nintius Rémam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. 

XI. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (381): 

Heu mé miserum, ah me unhappy ! 


DATIVE. 

XII. The Inprrect Oxsect of an action is put in the Dative. 
Té is used (884)— 

T, With InrransitIve and Passive verbs: 

Tibi servid, Z am devoted to you. 

If. With TrawnsiT1veE verbs, in connection with the Direcr OnseEct: 

Agros plébi dedit, he gave lands to the common people. 

XII. Two Datives—the opsect To wuicn and the OBJECT or 
END FOR WHICH—occur with a few verbs (390) : 

J. With InrtRANSITIVE and Passive verbs: 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men. 

II. With Transitive verbs in connection with the AccuSsATIVE: 

Quinque cohortés castris praesidid reliquit, he left five cohorts for the de- 
Fence of the camp. 

XIV. With adjectives, the opsect To wuicu the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (891): 


Omnibus carum est, 2¢ 2s dear to all. 
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XY. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
(392): : 

I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative: 

Justitia est obtemperatio \égibus, justice is obedience to laws. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative: 

Congruenter naturae vivere, to live in accordance with nature. 


GENITIVE. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (395) : 

Catonis drationés, Cato’s orations, 

XVII. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (399): 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. 

XVIII. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different: 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401): 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (406)— 

I. With misereor and miseréscd : 

Miserére laborum, pity the labors. 

I. With recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor: 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers the past. 

III. With réfert and interest : 

Interest omnium, 7% is the interest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the GENITIVE of the 
THING are used with a few transitive verbs (499) : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

Té amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : 

Viros sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

III. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget> 


Eorum nos miseret, we pity them. 


ABLATIVE PROPER. 
XXI. The PLAcE FRoM wuicuH is denoted by the Ablative (412): 


I. Generally with a preposition—a, ab, dé, or ex; 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city, 
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7 / *: 
If. In Names or Towns without a preposition: 
Platénem Athénis arcessivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. 


XXII. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 

Caedem 4 vobis dépelld, J ward off slaughter from you. THoée audivi dé 
parente med, J heard this from my father. Ars utilitite laudatur, an art és 
praised because of its usefulness. 

XXUI. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Abla- 
tive (417): 


Nihil est amabilius virtute, nothing is more lovely than virtue. 


INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 
XXIV. The Ablative is used (419)— 
I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the preposition cum: 
Vivit cum Balbo, he lives with Balbus. 
_ I. To denote Cuaracreristic or Quarity. It is then modified by an 
Adjective or by a Genitive: 
Summa virtite aduléscéns, a youth of the highest virtue. 
III. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive: 
Cum virtite vixit, he lived virtuously. 
XXY. InsTRUMENT and Means are denoted by the Ablative (420): 
Cornibus tauri sé tatantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 
XXVI. The Ablative is used (421)— 
I. With titor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds: 
Plirimis rébus fruimur et utimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 
II. With Verges and Apsectives or PLENTY: 
Villa abundat lacte, cased, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and honey. 
Ili. With dignus, indignus, and contentus: 
Digni sunt amicitia, they are worthy of friendship. 
XXVII. Pricz is generally denoted by the Ablative (422): 
Vendidit aurod patriam, he sold his country for gold. 
XXVIII. The Measure or DIFFERENCE is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (428): 
Und dié longisrem ménsem faciunt, they make the month one day longer. 
XXIX. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (424): 
Nomine, non potestate, fuit rex, he was hing in name, not in power. 
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LocatrvE ABLATIVE. 

XXX. The PLAcE In wuHicu is denoted (425)— 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Zannibal was in Italy. 

II. In Names or Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by the Locative Ablative : 

Romae fuit, he was at Rome. 

XXXI. The Tre of an action is denoted by the Ablative 
(429) : 

Octogésimo anno est mortuus, he died in his eightieth year. 

XXXII. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (431): 


Servio régnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius. 


CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

XXXIII. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with prepo- 
sitions (432): 

Ad amicum, to a,friend. In Italia, in Italy. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 

XXXIV. An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and CASH (438): 

Fortina caeca est, fortune is blind. 

XXXY. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and PHRSON (445): 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. 

XXXVI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER and 
PERSON (460): 


Ego régés éjéci, Z have banished kings. 


UsE OF THE INDICATIVE. 
XXXVII. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (474): 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 


Moops AND TENSES IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


XXXVIII. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action NOT 
AS REAL, but AS DESTRED (483): 


Valeant civés, may the citizens be well. 
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XXXIX. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action Nor As 
REAL, but AS POSSIBLE (485): 


Hie quaerat quispiam, here some one may inquire. 
XL. The Imperative is used in COMMANDS, EXHORTATIONS, and 
ENTREATIES (487): 


Justitiam cole, practice justice. 


Moops AND TENSES IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
XLI. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (491): 
Enititur ut vineat, he strives to conquer. 
XLIZ. The Subjunctive is used to denote PurPosE (487)— 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as wbi, unde, etc.; 


Missi sunt qui (= vé @z) codnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 


Il. With ut, né, qué, quominus: 

Enititur ut vineat, he strives that he may conquer. 

XLUI. The Subjunctive is used to denote Resuit (500)— 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, car, 
ete. : 

Non is sum qui (= wt ego) his wtar, lam not such a one as to use these 
things. 

Il. With ut, ut non, quin: 

Tta vixit ut Athéniénsibus esset carissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians. 

XLIV. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take (507)— 

I, The InpicaTtve in both clauses ¢o asswme the supposed case: 

Si spiritum ducit, vivit, 7f he breathes, he is alive. 

II. The Present or Perrect SuBJUNCTIVE in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 


Diés déficiat, si velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I should 
wish to defend the cause. 

III. The Imprrrect or Piuperrect Supsuncrive in both clauses to rep- 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact : 

Pluribus verbis ad té scriberem, si rés verba désideraret, J should write to 
you more fully (with more words), ¢f the case required words. 


XLY. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (613)— 
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I, With dum, modo, dummodo, ‘if only,’ ‘provided that’; dum né, 
modo né, dummodo né, ‘if only not,’ ‘provided that not’: 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, of only 
industry remains. 


II. With ae si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ‘as if,’ ‘than if,’ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion: 


Perinde habébo, dc si scripsissés, 7 shall regard it just as 77 (i. e., as 1 
shouid if) you had written. 


XLVI. Concessive clauses take (515)— 


I. Generally the InpicatryE in the best prose, when introduced by 
quamquam : 


Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. 


II. The Inpicatrve or Supsuncrrve when introduced by etsi, etiamsi, 
tamets?, or si, like conditional clauses with s?- 


Etsi nihil scid quod gaudeam, though [ know no reason why I should rejoice. 


liJ. The Sussunctive when introduced by licet, quamvis, ut, né, cwm, or 
the relative gui: 


Licet irrideat, though he may deride. 

XLVII. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quandé, gen- 
erally take (516)— 

I. The Iypicative to assign a reason positively on one’s own authority : 

Queniam supplicatid décréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

IJ. The Sussunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on another's au- 
thority : 

Sodcratés acctisitus est, quod corrumperet juventitem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 

XLVI. Causal clauses with ewm and gui generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (517) : 

Cum vita metis pléna sit, since life is full of fear. 

XLIX. In temporal clauses with postguam, postedquam, ubi, ut, 
simul atque, etc., ‘after,’ ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ the Indicative is 
used (518) : 

Postquam vidit, ete., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, ete. 

L. I. Temporal clauses with dwm, dénec, and guoad, in the sense 
of WHILE, AS LONG As, take the INDICATIVE (519) : 

Haee féci, dum licuit, J did this while it was allowed. 


II. Temporal clauses with dwn, donec, and guoad, in the sense 
of unt, take— 
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1. The Inprcatrye, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT; 
Délibera héc, dum ego reded, consider this until I return. 


2. The Sussunctive, when the action is viewed as something prstren, 
PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED: 


Differant, dum défervéscat ira, let them defer it tall their anger cools. 

LI. In temporal clauses with anteguam and priusquam (520)— 

J. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put— 

1. In the Inpicatrvg, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT: 

Priusquam licet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. 

2. In the Sussunctryz, when the action is viewed as SOMETHING DE- 
BIRED, PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Antequam dé ré publica dicam, before J (can) speak of the republic. 

II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the SubyuNcTIVE: 

Antequam urbem caperent, before they took the city. 

LI. In temporal clauses with ewm (521)— 


J. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
INDICATIVE: 


Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put— 


1. In the Inprcatrve, when the temporal clause ASSERTS AN HISTORICAL 
FACT: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 


2. In the Sussunctivz, when the temporal clause simply DEFINES THE 
timer of the principal action: 


Cum epistulam complicarem, while J was folding the letter. 

LI. The principal clauses of the Direct DiscoursE on becom- 
ing Inprrect take the INFINITIVE or SuRJUNCTIVE as follows (523): 

I. When Decrararive, they take the Injinitive with a Subject Accusative : 

Dicébat animés esse divinos, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 

II. When InterroGative, they take— 

1. Generally the Subjunetive : 

Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sibi vellet, car veniret, to the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 


Docébant rem esse testimonid, etc. ; quid esse levius, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, ete. ; what was more inconsiderate ? 
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III. When Imperative, they take the Subjunetive : 


Scribit Labiéno cum legidne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that he 
should come) with a legion. 


LIV. The subordinate clauses of the Drrecr Discourss, on be- 
coming Inprrect, take the Swhjunctive (524) : 


Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fécisset facturum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. 


LY. The Subjunctive is used (529)— 
I. In indirect questions : 


Quaeritur, cir doctissimi hominés dissentiant, 7 7s a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 


II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon another Sub- 
junctive: 


Nihil indignius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplicio non carére, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from punishment. 

INFINITIVE. 


LVI. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify their 
meaning (533) : 
Haec vitdre cupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 


LVI. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (534): 


Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. 


LVIII. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536): 


Platonem Tarentum vénisse reperid, J jind that Plato came to Tarentwm. 


SUPINE. 


LIX. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion to express 
PURPOSE (546) : 


Légati venérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. 


LX. The Supine in @ is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (547) : 


Quid est tam jicundum auditi, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 


ADVERBS. 


LXI. Adverbs qualify VERBS, ADJECTIVES, and other ADVERBS 
(551) : 


Sapientés féliciter vivunt, the wise live happily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND 
CLAUSES; 


509, The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 
with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws of 
_ arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 


I, ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 
General Rules. 


560, The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriéns diem cdnficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. Animus aeger 


semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cic. Miltiadés Athénas liberavit, 
Mittiades liberated Athens. Nep. 

561. Empuasis and EvpHony affect the arrangement of words, 

I. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being placed 
at the BEGINNING of the sentence: 

Silent légés inter arma, daws ARE sILENT in war. Cie. Numitori Remus 
déditur, Remus is delivered To Numitor. Livy. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the rnp of the sentence: 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Démosthenés, even DimostuEnrs does not satisfy 
us. Cic. Consulatum petivit ninguam, he NEVER sought the consulship. Cic. 

III. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by SEPARATION: 

Objurgationés nonniinquam incidunt necessdriae, sometimes necessary RE- 
proors occur. Cic, Justitiae fungatur officiis, let him discharge the duties of 
rustice. Cic. 

Norr.—A word may be made emphatie by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense: 

Magna adhibita cira est, great care has been taken. Cic. 

562, Curasmus..—When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second: 


1 So called from the Greek letter X. 
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Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves the 
perishable body. Cic. 

5683, Kinprep Worps.—Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other: 

Ad senem senex dé senectiite scripsi, Z, an old man, wrote to an old man 


on the subject of old age. Cic. Inter sé aliis alii prosunt, they benefit each 
ther. Cic. 


564, A word which has a coMMON RELATION to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 


I. Generally before or after both: 


Pacis et artés et gloria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Liv. Belli 
pacisque artés, the arts of war and of peace. Liv. 

Notr.—A Genitive or an adjective following two nouns may qualify both, but it 
more frequently qualifies only the latter: 

Haec perciinctatio ac déniintiatio belli, this inquiry and this declaration of war. Liy. 

Il. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction: 


Honoris certamen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cie. Agri 
omnés et maria, all lands and seas, Cie. 


Special Rules. 


565. The Mopiriers or a Novun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns: 


Populus Rémanus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Hérodotus, 
pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history. Cie. Liber dé officiis, the 
book on duties. Cic. 


1. Modifiers, when emphatic, are placed before their nouns: 

Tuscus ager Romin6 adjacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman. Liy. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usual order 
is, Adjective—Genitive—noun : 

Magna civium péniria, a great scarcity of citizens. Cic. 

8. An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic preposition : 

Magno cum periculé esse, to be attended with great peril. Cic. 

4. In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of another 
noun : 


Inspérata tuae yeniet pliima superbiae, the wnexpected down shall come upon your 
pride. Hor. 


566, The Mopiriers or AN ADJECTIVE generally precede it, 
but, if not adverbs, they may follow it: 


Facile déctissimus, wnguestionably the most learned. Cic. Omni aetati 


communis, common to every age. Cic. Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. 
Cie. 


567, The Mopiriers or A VERB generally precede it: 
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Gloria virtitem sequitur, glory follows virtue. Cic. Mundus ded paret, 
the world is subject to God. Cic. Vehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cic. 


- 1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, 

follow; sce the first example under 561, I. 

2. An emphatic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (561): 

Facillimé cognéscuntur aduléscentés, most easily are the young men recognized. Cic. 

38. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 
most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 
as emphasis and euphony may require: 

Mors propter breyitaitem vitae ninquam longé abest, death is never far distant, in 
consequence of the shortness of life. Cie. 


568. The Mopirrers oF AN ADVERB generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it: 


Valdé vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
natirae vivit, he lives agreeably to nature. Cie. 


569, Spectra Worps.—Some words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus— 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun: 

Custds hijus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic. 

1, {We in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective: 

Médéa illa, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2, Pronouns are often brought together, especially guisque with swus or sui: 

Jistitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. Qui 
sésé student praestiire, etc., who are eager to excel, ete. Sall. 


Il. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases: 
In Asiam profigit, he jled into Asia. Cic. Colld tenus, up to the neck. Ov. 


1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Rés qua dé agitur, the subject of which we are treating. Cic. Italiam contri, over 
against Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeacidae, into the body of Acacides. Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; 187, 2. 

8. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word; and sometimes the verb 070 is omitted : 

Post Alexandri magni mortem, after the death of Alexander the Great. Cic, Ad 
bene yivendum, for living well. Cic. Per ego has lacrimas té dro, T implore you by 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vos deds (= per deds ego vos Gro), J pray you in the name 
of the gods. Curt. 


III. Conjunetions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses; but autem, enim, quidem, quoque, 
vero, and generally igitus, follow some other word : 

Si peccavi, ignésce, if I have erred, pardon me. Cie. Ti qui superiorés 
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sunt, those who are superior. Cic. Ipse autem omnia vidébat, but he himself 
saw all things. Cie. f 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, and a relative may follow 
an emphatic word: 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are 20. 
Cic. Trodjae qui primus ab oris yGnit, who came first from the shores of Troy. Vers. 

Norr.—Certain conjunctions, as et, nec, sed, and even aut and vel, are more frequently 
remoyed from the beginning of the clause in poetry than in prose : 

Compressus et omnis impetus, and all violence was checked. Verg. 

2. Né—quidem takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 

Néin oppidis quidem, not even in the towns. Cic. 

8. Quidem often follows pronouns, superlatives, and ordinals : 

Ex mé quidem nihil audiet, from me indeed he will hear nothing. Cic. 

4. Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the first 
word; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to the next word: 

In fordque, and in the forum. Cic. Inter nosque, and among us. Cic. 

IV. Non, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense: 

Hac villa carére non possunt, they are not able to do without this villa. Cic. 
Non fuit Jappiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Cic. Fas non 
putant, they do not think it right. Cic. Pectnia solita non est, the money 
has not been paid. Cie. 


1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent: 

Negat quemquam posse, he denies that any one is able. Cic. Nihil est melius, 
nothing is better. Cic. 


V. Inquam, sometimes Gid, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
_ of the words quoted. The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb: 
Nihil, inquit Britus, quod dicam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus. 
Cie. 
VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word: 


Perge, Laeli, proceed, Laelius. Cic. 
II. ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 
570, Clauses connected by codrdinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English: 


Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the swn hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. GyYgés & nullo videbatur, ipse autern omnia vidébat, 
Gyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cie. 

571. A clause used as the SupsEct of a complex sentence (348) 


generally stands at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used 
as the PreprcaTE at the end: 
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Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. Cie. 
Exitus fuit orationis, sibi nillam cum his amicitiam esse, the close of the orae 
tion was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 

1, This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence; see 560. 


2, Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
as upon the arrangement of words; see 561. 


5'72, Clauses used as the SuporDINATE ELEMENTS of complex 
sentences admit three different arrangements: 


I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a simple sentence: 


Hostés, ubi primum nostrés equités cOnspéxérunt, celeriter nostrds per- 
turbavérunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men 
to rout. Cacs. Sententia, quae titissima vidébatur, vicit, the opinion which 
seemed the safest prevailed. Liv. 


Il. They are often placed before the principal clause: 


Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Qualis 
sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul zs. Cic. 


Norz.—This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, condition, and concessive clauses often precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with is—qui, talis—qudlis, 
tantus—quantus, tum—cum, ita—ut, etc., the relative member, i. e., the clause with 
qui, qualis, quantus, cwm, ut, etc., generally precedes. 


IiI. They sometimes follow the principal clause: 


Enititur ut vineat, he strives that he may conquer. Cic. Sol efficit ut omnia 
fléreant, the sux causes all things to bloom. Cic. 


Norr.—This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
cipal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 
as in the examples. 


573. Latin Pertops.—A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Pertop in the strict sense of the term. 


Norn 1.—The examples given under 572, I., are short and simple examples of Latin 
Periods. 

Norr 2.—Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII., ‘Sed quoniam .. . providére’; also Livy, J., 6, ‘Numitor, inter 
primum .. . ostendit.’ 

Nore 3.—In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 572, 
IL., are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way ; 
see Cicero’s Oration for the Poet Archias, I., ‘ Quod si haee . . . dcbémus’; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XIII., ‘Ut saepe hominés . . . ingravescet.’ 
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PART FOURTH. 


Oe On ie 
5'74, Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 


GHAPTER TI. 
QUANTITY. 


575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 
is called its quantity.1 Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long, short, or common.” 


I. GENERAL RULES OF QUANTITY. 
576. A syllable is Lone IN QUANTITY— 


I. If it contains a DIPHTHONG, or is the result of Con- 
TRACTION : 

haec, foedus, aura; cdgd (for coigd), occidé (for occaedd), nil (for nihil). 

1. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: vraeacitus, 

II. If its vowel is followed by J, X, or Z, or any Two 
CONSONANTS except a mute and a liquid :* 

major, dux, servus, sunt, regunt, régnum, agmen. 


1, But one or both of the consonants must belong to the same word as the 
vowel: ab4 séde, per saxa. 


Nore 1.—ZH has no tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pre- 
ceding syllable. Hence in such words as Achaeus, Athénae, the first syllable is short. 

Nore 2.—In the early poets a short final syllable ending in s remained short before 
3 word beginning with a consonant; sometimes also short final syllables ending in other 
consonants : ¢mdginis formam, enim vérd, erat dicto.§ 


1 In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
but in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or rules. 

2 That is, sometimes long and sometimes short. 

8 Here the syllable is Jong by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by position 
if the vowel is short. For the quantity of yowels before two consonants or a double cons 
sonant, see 651. 

4 Here ab becomes long before 8 in séde, and per before ¢ in sara, 

5 Here the syllables 7s, 7m, and at remain short. 


ly 
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Norr 3.—In the early poets many syllables long by position in the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ergo, ille, inter, omnis, unde, uxor. 

Nors 4,—A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengthened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Nore 5.—In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal is some- 
times short: cyenus, Tecmessa, 


2. In the compounds of yugum, the syllable before 7 is short: dijugus. 


577. A syllable is Short IN QUANTITY if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another VowEL, by a DrpH- 
THONG, or by the aspirate H : 

diés, doces, viae, nihil. 


I. The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by Exception: 

-1, A—(1) in the Genitive ending ai of Dec. I.: aula ; (2) in proper 
names in dius: G'dius (Gajus); (8) before ia, ze, to, iw, in the verb ao. 

2. Ei—(1) in the ending 27 of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel: didi ; 
and sometimes when preceded by a consonant: jidé?, rét ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun is: @, (2) in proper names in é@ius: Pom- 
peius ; (3) in éheu, and in Rhéa) 

3. I—(1) in the verb fid, when not followed by er: fiam, fizbam, but 
jiert ;? (2) in dius, a, wm (for divus, a, wm); (8) generally in the Genitive 
ending tus: alius, zllius ; (4) sometimes in Diana. 

4, O—sometimes in ohé. 

5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original: dé, Aenédas, Bristis, Menelaus, Toes. 

Norr.—This often occurs in proper names in éa, ia, éus, tus, Gin, idn, Ais, dts, 
Otus: Médéa, Alewandria, Pénéus, Darius, Orion. 


578. A syllable is ComMMON IN QUANTITY if its vowel, 
naturally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : 
ager, agri; pater, patris; duplex, triplex. 


Nore 1,—A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of s compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long: ab-rwmpo, ob-rogo. 

Note 2.—In Plautus and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before 9 mute and a 
liquid is short. 


I. Quantity oF Fryau SYLLABLES. 


579. Monosyllables are long : 


a, da, t@, sé, dé, si, qui, dd, prd, ti, dds, pés, sis, bds, sts, par, sol. 


1 The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Yergil, In Hed, anoth- 
er name for Cybelé, the e is short. 
2 Sometimes f%er2 in Plantus and Terence. 


{ 
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I. The following are short by Excxrrion: 

1. Enclitics: que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, ple. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t: ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sdl, sol. 

3. An, bis, cis, cor, es, fac, fer, in, is, nec, os (ossis), per, ter, gua (indef- 
inite), guis, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hie and hoe in the Nominative 
and Accusative. 


580. In words of more than one syllable— 


I. The final yowels i, 0, and u are long; a, e, and y, 
short :* 


mari, audi, servo, omnind, fricta, corni; via, maria, mare, misy. 


II. Final syllables in ¢ are long; in d, 1, m,n, r, t, short: 
alée, illic; illud, cdnsul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 


Nore 1,—Déonec and lién are exceptions. 
Nore 2.—Final syllables in m and 7 are long in many Greek words which end long in 
the original: as Titén, Anchisén, Hymén, Delphin, dér, aethér, eratér. 


Ill. The final syllables ag, es, and os are long; is, us, 
ys, short : 

amas, ménsis, monés, nibés, servds; avis, urbis, bonus, chlamys. 

Norte 1.—The learner will remember that short final syllables likews, ws, ete., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; see 576, II. 

Note 2.—Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings @, é@, al, ar, or, 7s, us, at, et, 7, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, us, at, et, it (21). Some of these early forms 
are retained by Terence, and some of them occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 

Nore 3.—Plautus and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy, 
often shorten wnaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable: ama, abi, 
dedi, domi, domo, viro, pedes. 

Nore 4,—In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable: 22 in lle, mm in immd, pp in opportune. 


581. Numerous exceptions to the general rule for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin: 


I. I final, usually tone, is sometimes SHoRT or COMMON— 

1. SHorr in nist, guasi, cui (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
st of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. Common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ib7, ubi, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 

I. O jinal, usually Lone, is saort— 


1. In duo, ego, octo, eho, in the adverbs cito, ilico, modo, and its compounds, 
dummodo, quomodo, ete., in cedo, and in the old form endo. 


1 Vis short in indw and nénw. Contracted syllables are long, according to 5'76, I. 


i} 
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2. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Dee, III. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 


Ill. A final, usually suorz, is Lonc— 


1. In the Ablative: ménsd, bond, illa. 

2, In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as: Aenéd, Palla. 

8. In Verbs and Particles: amd, cura ; cired, juatd, anted, frustrad. Exe 
cept za, quia, Za, heja, and puta used adverbially. 


IV. & final, usually sort, is tonc— 


1. In Dee. I. and V.,? and in Greek plurals of Dee. III. : epitome ; ré, dié ; 
tempe, mele. 

2. Generally in the Dative ending é@ of Dee. IIL.: aeré = aeri. 

8. In the Singular Imperative Active of Conj. II: moné, doce. But ¢ is 
sometimes short in cave, vide, ete.8 

4. In fer, ferme, oh2, and in adverbs from adjectives cf Dee, IL. : décté, 
vecté, Except bene, male, inferne, interne, superne. 


VY. As jinal, usually tone, is sHort— 


1, In anas and in a few Greek nouns in as: Arcas, lampas. 
2, In Greek Accusatives of Dec. III.: Arcadas, héroas. 


VI. Bs jinal, usually tona, is soorr— 


1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec. II. with short increment (582) in 
the Genitive: mes (itis), obses (idis), interpres (etis). Except abdes, aries, 
pariés, Cerés, and compounds of p2s, as bipes, tripés, ete. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

8. In Greek words—(1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive: Arcades, Troades ; (2) in a few neuters in es: Lippomenes,y (3) in a 
few Vocatives Singular: Démosthenes. 


VIL. Os jinal, usually Lone, is srorr— 

1. In compos, impos, exos. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek: Dos, melos. 

VIL. Is jinal, usually sort, is tonc— 

1. In plural cases: ménsis, servis, vdbis. Hence fords, gratis, ingratis. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. II. increasing long in the Genitive: Quiris 
(itis), Salamis (inis). 

8. In the Singular Present Indic. Act. of Conj. IV.: azudis. 


Nore.—Hivis, quivis, utervis, follow the quantity of vis. 


4. In the Singular Present Subj. Act.: possis, velis, nolis, malas. 


1 Sometimes in the Vocative of Greek nouns in @s and és. 

2 Hence, in the compounds, hodié, pridié, postridié, quaré. 

3 In the comic poets many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the 
ultimate: as habe, jube, mane, move, tice, tene, ete. 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amdveris, docueris. : e 

IX. Us jinal, usually suort, is LoONc— 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: v¢tus 
(atis), fellas (Uris). 

Nors.—But palus (u short) occurs in Horace, Ars Poética, 65, 

2. In Dee. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Plural: frictus. 

3. In Greek words ending long in the original: Punthis, Sapphis, trips: 


Norr.—But we haye Oedipus and polypus. 


TI, Quantity IN INCREMENTS. 


582. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many increments of declension as it has additional syllables: 
sermo, sermonis, sermonibus.* 

588. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables: amds, amdatis, amabatis.* 

584, If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the jist increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, and fourth increments. *® 


Increments of Declension. 


585. In the Increm-nts of Declension, a and 0 are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short :* 

actas, actatis, aetatibus; serm6, sermonis; puer, pueri, puerdrum; fulgur, 
fulguris; chlamys, chlamydis; bonus, bonarum, bonorum; ille, illarum, il- 
lorum ; miser, miseri; supplex, supplicis; satur, saturi. 


J. A, usually tone in the increments of declension, is snort in the first 
increment—> 


1 Sermonis, haying one syllable more than sermd, has one increment, while serméni- 
bus has two increments. 
2 Amdatis has one increment, amdbatis two. 


1a z Lyae38 \ 
5 In ser-mon-i-bus, the first increment is mdn, the second 7; and in mon-u-e-rd-mus, 


the first is w, the second e, the third rd, 


4 ¥ occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn and of ; 
a few others. 


© Observe that the exceptions belong to the first increment, 
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1. Of masculines in ad and ars Hannibal, Hannibalis ; Caesar, Caesaris. 

2. Of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, dapis; Arabs, Arabis ; 
hiems, hiemis. 

3. Of Greek nouns in a and as + poema, poematis ; Pallas, Palladis. 

4. Of (1) bacear, hépar, jubar, lar, nectar, par, and its compounds; (2) 
anas, mds, vas (vadis); (3) sal, fax, and a few rare Greek words in aw. 


II. O, usually Lone in the increments of declension, is sHorT in the first 
increment-— 1? 


1. Of Neuters in Declension III.: aeguor, aequoris; tempus, temporis. 
Except 6s (Gris), ador (adoris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant: drops, tnopis. Except Cycléps 
‘and hydrops. 

3. Of arbor, bos, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; Allobrox, Cap- 
padox, praccox. 

4. Of most Patrials: Maced, Macedonis. 

5. Of many Greek nouns—(1) those in 6+ rhetir, Hector s (2) many in 6 
and 6m inereasing short in Greek: aéddn, azdonis y (3) in Greek compounds 
in pis or pus + tripis (odis), Oedipus. 

Ill. EB, usually snorr in the increments of declension, is Lone in the 
first increment— 

1. Of Declension V.: di, dizrum, dizthus, rébus. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant: jidéi, spéi. 

2. Of nouns in én, mostly Greek: lin, Lienis » Strén, Strénis. So Anio, 
Aniénis, 

3. Of Céltiber, Ther, ver, hérés, locuplés, mercés, quies, inquiés, requiés, plebs, 
lex, rex, Gléec, alex, vervéx. 

4, Of afew Greek words in és and @7- lebés, lebetis ; crater, cratéris. Ex- 
cept dér and aethér. 

IV. I, usually snort in the increments of declension, is Lone in the 
first increment— 

1. Of most words in ix + radix, rddicis ; felix, felicis.4 

2. Of dis, glis, lis, vis, Quiris, Samnis. 

8. Of delphin, and a few rare Greek words. 

Nors.—For quantity of i in the ending tus, see 577, 3. 

V. U, usually sHort in the increments of declension, is Lone ia the 
first increment— 

1. Of nouns in %s with the Genitive in ais, utis, adis ; jas, juris ; salis, 
salatis » palis, paladis.s 

2. Of fur, friix, laa, pliis, Polliix. 


1 See p. 842, foot-note 5. 

2 But short in appendia, calio, Cilia, flix, fornia, niw, pix, salia, striv, and o 
few others, chiefly proper names. 

3 But short in intercus, Ligus, pecus. 
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Inerements of Conjugation. 


586. In the Increments of Conjugation (583), a, e, and 
o are long; iand wu short: 

amdmus, amémus, amitote ; regimus, sumus. 

Nore 1.—In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs, ferd, volo, and their 
compounds, the full form of the second person, feris, volis, etc., must be used. Thus 
in ferzbam and volébam, the increments are 7é and /é. 

Norte 2.—In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (255, I.), the re- 
duplication is not counted. Thus dedimus has but one increment, dz. 

J. A, usually tone in the increments of conjugation, is sHort in the 
first increment of dd: dare, dabam, cireumdabam. 

Il. B, usually tona in the increments of conjugation, is sHorr before s— 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rd: amdverain, amdverim, amavero ; réxerat, 
recerit. 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation III. : 
regere, regeris, regerem, regerer. 

8: In the Future ending deris, bere + amaberis or -ere, moneberis. 

4, Rarely in the Perfect ending erwat :“8teterwnt for steterunt; see 236, 
note; also Systole, 608, VI. 


Il]. I, usually snorr in the increments of conjugation, is Lone, except 
before a vowel— 

1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except cmus of the Perfect: 
audire, audivi, auditum ; sentire, sentimus ; sensinvus (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation III., in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in 
wi and itwm (278), and of the parts derived from them (except dus of 
the Perfect: trivemus) + cupivi, cupwerat, cupitus ; petivi, petitus; capessivi, 
capessiturus. Ga&visus from gauded follows the same analogy. 

3. In the endings mus and itis of the Present Subjunctive: stmus, sitis ; 
velimus, velitis (240, 3). 

4. In nolite, nolito, nolitote, and in the different persons of tam, 76, from 
0 (295). 

5. Sometimes in the endings 7%mus and ritis of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive: améverimus, amadveritis. 

IV. U, usually suorr in the increments of conjugation, is Lone in the 
Supine and the parts formed from it: volatum, volatirus, amatirus. 


TV. Quantity oF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS. 


587. The most important derivative endings may be classified 
according to quantity as follows: 

I. Derivative endings with a Lone Penurr: 

1, a4brum, Acrum, atrum: 

flabrum, simulacrum, aratrum. 
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2. 6do, idd, ido; agé, ig6, tigs: 
=-j% =-7¥ wSyep=a FZ ae = Vv ~- Vv 
duleédo, cupido, sdlitudd ; voraigo, origo, aerigo. 
3, ais, Gis, Ois, Otis, Iné, 6nE—in patronymics:1 
Ptolemais, Chryscis, Mindis, Icaridtis, Nériné, Acrisioné, 
4, 6la, ile; alis, 6lis, ilis: 
queréla, ovile; mortalis, fidélis, curilis. 
5, anus, 6nus, Onus, inus; ana, éna, dna, fina: 
urbanus, egénus, patronus, tribinus; membrana, habéna, annéna, la- 
cuna. 
6. aris, drus; Srus, sus; Avus, ivus: 
saliitdris, avarus; candrus, animdsus; octavus, aestivus. 
7. atus, étus, itus, Otus, itus; atim, itim, atim; étum, éta:? 
alatus, facétus, turritus, aegrdtus, cornitus; singulatim, viritim, tribi- 
tim; quercétum, monéta. 
8, Eni, ini, Oni—in distributives- 
septéni, quini, octont. 
II. Derivative endings with a SHorr Penutt— 
-1. adés, iadés, idés—in patronymics :3 
Aenéadés, Laertiadés, Tantalidés. 
2. lacus, icus, idus:¢ 
Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus. 
3. olus, ola, olum; ulus, ula, ulum; culus, cula, culum—in diminu- 
tives : 
filiolus, filiola, atriolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum; flésculus, par- 
ticula, minusculum. i 
4, etas, itas—in nouns ; iter, itus—in adverbs: 
pietas, véritas ; fortiter, divinitus. 
5. atilis, ilis, bilis—in verbdals ; inus—in adjectives denoting material 
or time: 
versatilis, docilis, amabilis; adamantinus, cedrinus, crastinus, diiitinus. 
Nore 1.—Ilis in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long: czvilis, hostilis, 
puerilis, virilis. 
Norz 2.—Inus denoting characteristic (830) usually has the penult long: cantnus, 
equinus, marinus. 


1 Except Danais, Phicais, Thébais, Nereis. 

2 Except (1) anhélitus, fortuitus, gratwitus, hdlitus, hospitus, spiritus ; (2) adfa- 
tim, stati, and adverbs in itus, as dwvinitus ; and (8) participles provided for by 586. 

3 Except (1) those in 7dés from nouns in ews and és: as, Pélidés (Peleus), Veo- 
clidés (Neoclés); and (2) Amphiardidés, Amijclidés, Bélidés, Cordnidés, Lycirgidés, 

4 Except amicus, anticus, apricus, mendicus, posticus, pudicus. 

6 Except mdtitinus, repentinus, vespertinus. 
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III. Derivative endings with a Lona ANTEPENULT: 

1, Aceus, iiceus, aneus, drius, arium, Srius : 

rosaceus, panniceus, subitaneus, cibarius, columbarium, cénsorius. 
2. Abundus, acundus; Abilis, atilis, aticus: 

mirabundus, tracundus ; amabilis, versatilis, aquaticus. 

3. Aginta, iginti, ésimus—in numerals: 

nonaginta, viginti, centésimus. 

4, imdnia, imodnium; torius, sdrius; tdria, torium: 
querimOnia, alimonium ; amatdrius, cénsOrius; victOria, auditdrium. 
IV. Derivative endings with a Suort ANTEPENULT: 

1. ibilis, itid6d, olentus, ulentus : 

crédibilis, solitado, vinclentus, opulentus. 

2. uxid—in desideratives + 

ésuriO, €mpturid, parturio. 


VY. Quantity oF STEM-SYLLABLES. 

588. All simple verbs in 76 of the Third Conjugation (217) 
have the stem-syllable* short: 

capid, cupid, facio, fodid, fugio. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in wz have the stem- 
syllable short: ; 

dom6, secd, habed, moned, ald, cold. 

Notzu—Pond, débed, jlored, pared, and several inceptive verbs, are exceptions, 

590. Dissylabic Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position: 

juvo, jiivi, jatum; foved, fovi, fotum. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines have the first syllable short: 

bibi, dedi, fidi, liqui,® scidi, steti, stitt, tuli; citum, datum, itum, litum, 
quitum, ratum, rutum, satum, situm, statum,? 

591. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

eadd, cecidi; cand, cecini; disco, didici. 

Notr 1.—Caed6 has cecidi in distinction from cectdi from cadé. 


Nore 2,—The second syllable may be made long by position: eucwrr?, momordi. 


592, In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-syl- 
Jables unchanged : * 


1 That is, the syllable preceding the charactertstic. 
2 Liqui from liqued ; lingué has liqui. Statum from ststd; std has stdtwm, 
5 But seo Dissyllabic Penfects and Swpines, 590, 
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avis, avem; nubés, nibium; levis, levior, levissimus; moned, monébam, 
monul. 


Nore 1.—Position may, however, affect the quantity: ager, agri; possum, potut; 
solvd, solutum ; volvo, volitum.} 

Norte 2.—@igno gives genwi, genitum, and pond, posui, positun. 

5938. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonitas ; timed, timor; animus, animésus; civis, civicus ; ctira, clro. 

1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in the 
quantity of stem-sylables : 


dics, dicd, persona, persona, 

dux, ducis, duced, rego, rex, regis, régula, 
dés, fido, secus, sécius, 

homo, hamanus, seded, sédés, stdulus, 

lated, laterna, sero, semen, 

lego, lex, legis, sopor, sopio, | 

macer, macero, suspicor, suspicio, 

moved, mobilis, tego, tégula, 

nota, notum, vadum, vado, 

odium, 6di, vooo, VOX, Vocis. 


Nore 1.—This change of quantity in some instances is the result of contraction, as 
movibilis, moibilis, mobilis, and in others it serves to distinguish words of the same 
orthography, as the verbs legis, legés, regis, regés, sedés, from the nouns /égis, légés, 
régis, régés, sédés, or the verbs ducts, ducés, fidés, from the nouns ducis, ducés, fidés. 

Norsr 2.—A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive: acer, acerbus ; 
liced, lucerna; molés, molestus. 

594, Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 

ante-ferd, dé-ferd, dé-diicd, in-aequalis, pro-diicsd. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphtheng does not affect the quantity : 

dé-ligd (legd), oc-cidd (cadd), oc-cidd (caedo). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions dz, sé, and vé are long, ve short; ne somes 
times long and sometimes short: 

didicd, sédiicd, vécors, redacd; nédum, nefiis: 

Nore 1.—D7 is short in dirimd and disertus. 

Nore 2.—Wé is long in nédwn, némd, néquam, néquaquam, néquiquam, néquitia, 
and néve. In other words it is short. 

Nore 3.—Ré is sometimes lengthened in a few words: réligi, réliquiae, réperit, 
ripulit, rétulit, ete. 

3. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus— 

Jurd gives jerd ; notus, -nitus ; nibd, -nuba: dé-jerd, cog-nitus, prd-nuba, 

4, Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: praeaciitus, praex 
Ustus. 


5. Prd is short in the following words: 


1 Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agri (578); long in pose 
eum, solvd, volvd (576, I.), but short in potut, soluiwm, and volutum, 
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procella, procul, profanus, profart, profecto, profestus, proficiscor, profitcor, 
profugis, profugus, profundus, pronepos, proneptis, protervus, and in most 
Greek words, as propheta ; y generally also in préfundd, propago, proépago, 
propind, rarely in prociro, propello. 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with faecdd or fid, ¢ is gener- 
ally short: 

calefacio, calef10, labefacid, patefacio. 

7. I is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dies + 

meridiés, pridié, postridié, cotidit, triduum. 

8. O is long in contrd-, intrd-, retrd-, and guandd- in composition : 

controversia, introdicd, retroverto, quandogue ; but guandoquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final 7 in 7b?, wdz, and wit is often changed in com- 
position : 

atbidem, thique » ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubicungue, necubt, sicubt ; utinam, 
utique, stouti. 

10. Hodié, quasi, quoque, and siguidem have the first syllable short. 


595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given will be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of reference, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added :? 


acer c@lé déled fortina lénis 
adulor céra dicd (ere)  frétus létum 
acer cicada dirus famus liber (era, erum) 
ala civis dives finis libo 
alea clamoé divus fanus lilium 
altare clarus donee faror (ari) limen 
amarus clavus dodnum gléba limes 
ancile cléméns dics gloria linum 
anhélus clivus dadum gramen lived 
antiquus codex duarus gratus lorum 
ara comis extrémus hamus lauds 
area coms fagus hérés laged 
dred conor fama hérods lamen 
ater conus fanum hora lina 
avéna copia fari 1c malo 
bilis eoram fécundus imago mane 
brima corona félix inanis manés 
bubs eratér femina ira mano 
cacumen crates fétus janua mater 
ealigd créber fido jucundus matirus 
caminus eredd figd jurd méta 
canus crinis filius tice (i) métior 
caper crudus filum lamentum miles 
carina era finis lana miror 
cdrus curia flavus latus (a, um) mitis 
etdod (ere)  débed fliamen lego (are) molés 


1 Including a few derivatives and compounds, 


miiged 
munio 
munus 
mutrus 
musa 
muto 
mutus 
niris 
navis 
nidus 
nitor (i) 
nodus 
nonus 
nubés 
nubo 
nidus 
nuto 
olim 
omen 
opaécus 
opimus 
ora 
oro 


596. Latin Versification is based upon QUANTITY. 


otium 
pagus 
palor 
panis 
pareo 
penatés 
peritus 
pilum 
pinus 
planus 
plénus 
plima 
poeta 
pomum 
pone 
pono 
pots 
pratum 
pravus 
primus 
privus 
promo 
prora 


VERSIFICATION. 


ptber 
punio 
purus 
qualis 
radix 
rado 
ramus 
rarus 
remus 
rideo 
ripa 
ritus 
rivus 
robur 
rodo 
raga 
ramor 
ripés 
sanus 
scalae 
seribd 
scatum 
sédés 


std6 
serénus 
sérus 
81d6 
sineérus 
solor 
sdlus 
Sdpid 
spica 
spina 
spiro 
spuma 
squaled 
stipo 
strages 
strénuus 
strided 
sudo 
tabés 
talis 
télum 
temo 
tibia 
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totus 
trad6 
uber 
udus 
timed 
tinus 
uro 
tutor 
tava 
tividus 
vado 
vanus 
vatts 
velox 
vélum 
vena 
venénum 
vénor 
vérus 
vilis 
vinum 
Vivo 


OF THE SUBJECT. 


Syllables 


are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses.’ 


1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 


either by a curve w or by an eighth note in music, 


RB. 


A long syllable 


1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular com- 


bination of accented and wnaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
tion of Zong and short syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (599) in Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 


Tell’ me not’, in | mourn’-ful num/-bers, 
Life’ is put’ an | — emp’-ty dream’, 
Tri’-di- tur’ di- | és’ di- 6. 

At’ fi- dés’ et in’/-ge- ni’, 


Observe that in the English lines the accent or ictus falls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin Verstfication, 
see Ramsay’s ‘Latin Prosody’; Schmidt's ‘ Rhythmik und Metrik,’ translated by Pro- 
fessor White; Christ's ‘ Metrik.’ 
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has in general twice the value of a short syllable,! and is indicated either 
by the sign —, or by a quarter note in music, ale This unit of measure is 
also called a time or mora, 

Norse 1.—A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign _, or ae ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by W, or sulk 

Notre 2.—A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 
of a short syllable, indicated by the sign >, or Alp. . Asyllable thus used 
is said to have zrrational time. 

597. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are— 


I, Fert or Four Tues or Four Morar. 


Dactyl, one long and two short, —-vv gf srg  carmina. 
Spondee, two long syllables, —— Agel légés. 
Il. Ferr or Toree Times on Taree Morag. 
Trocheo,? — one long and one short, -—vL plea légis. 
Jambus, one short and one long, un Bie paréns. 
Tribrach, three short syllables, wwe ges “dominns 
Note 1.—To these may be added the following : 
Pyrrhic, WY pater. | Ditrochee, —-v-—w ciyitatis. 
Anapaest, Vv — bonitas. | Dispondee, —-—-—-— praeceptorés. 
Bacchius, Ww — — dolorés, | Greater Ionic. — —wWw ~ sententia. 
Cretic, — Ve milités. | Lesser Ionic, ~~ — — _  adoléscéns. 
Diiambus, ~ — ~ — amoenitas, Choriambus, — ~~— _  impatiéns.3 


Notre 2.—A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a Tetrapody, of 
four, etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half fect, i. e.,a foot and a half; a Pen- 
themimeris, of two and a half; a Hephthemimeris, of three and a half, ete. 


598. MetricAL EquivaLENnTs.—A long syllable may be re- 
solved into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 


Norrt.—Thus the Dacty] becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
into one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, 
or an Anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the 
Anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 349. 

2 Sometimes called Choree. 

$ The feet here mentioned as haying four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic 
feet, Thus the Ditambus is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the 
Dispondee, a double Spondee; the Greater onic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhic; the Lesser 
Jonic, a Pyrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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1. In certain kinds of verse admitting ¢rrational time (896, 1, note 2), 
Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are shortened to the time of a Trochee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of those feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an Irrationat Trocner, and is 
marked — >, 

2) A Spondee used for an Iambus is called an Irrarionat Iausus, and is 
marked > —. 

3) A Dactyl used for a Trochee is called a Cycric Dacrrt, and is marked 
Nd NF, 

4) An Anapaest used for an Iambus is called a Cycnic AnAparst, and is 
marked vV —. 


599. Ictus on Ruyrumic AccenT.—As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
lables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uniform- 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 


Notr.—Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapaest and the Iambus on the last. 
2. Equivauents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 


Note 1.—Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dactyl 
i. c., on the first syllable; but when used for the Anapaest, it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest—i. e., on the last syllable. 

Notr 2.—Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
used as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Nore 8.—When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
long syllable of the original foot, the ictus properly belongs to both of these syliables, but 
is marked upon the first. Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked VY vu. 


600, Anrsis anD TueEsts.—The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis (raising), and the unaccented part, the Thesis 
(lowering).* 

601. Versrs.—A verse is a line of poetry (596). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 


the whole verse. 


Nore 1.—Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of each foot, 
because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 


1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms apovs and 6éors of raising 
and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The Romans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raédsing and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented part. The terms have 
now been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable to 
attempt to restore them to their original signification, 
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Norn 2.—Two verses sometimes unite and form a compound verse; sce 628, X. 

Norn 3.—Metre means measure, and is variously used, sometimes designating the 
measure or quantity of syllables, and sometimes the foot or measure} of a verse. 

602. CansuRA oR CAESURAL PausE.—Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. The pause, however slight, which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called— 


1. A Caesura,? or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see 611. 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot; see 611, 2 
and 3. 


Nore.—Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while some consist of a single rhythmic series.9 


608. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus— 


1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectie is a dactylic verse of six feet (Hera- 
meter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete ( Catalectic). 

Nore 1.—A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dactylic; witha 
Trochee, Trochaic; with an Iambus, Jambic, etc. 

Notz 2.—A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, Dimeter ; 
of three, Trimeter; of four, Tetrameter; of five, Pentameter; of six, Hexameter. 

Notr 8,—A verse which closes with a complete measure is called Acatalectic ; * with 
an éncomplete measure, Catalectic ; 4 with an excess of syllables, Hupermetrical.4 

Nore 4.—The term Acatalectic is often omitted, asa verse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Nore 5.—A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in syllabam, in disyllabum, or 
in trisyllabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Nore 6.—Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet or measures 
which they contain. Thus Heaameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Dactylie 
Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius (six feet), the Jambic Trimeter Acatalectic., 


604, Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 
brated poets. 


Norr 1.—Thus Alcqaic is derived from Alcaeus; Archilochian, from Archilochus ; 
Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconiec, from Glycén, ete, 


1 In dactylic verses a measure is a single foot. but in trochaic and iambic yerses it 
is a dipody or a pair of fect. 


2 Caesiira (from eaed6, to cut) means a cutting; it ents or divides the foot and the 
verse into parts. 


$A verse consisting of a single series is called Monocolon; of two, Dicolon; of 
three, Tricolon. 


* Vrom the Greek akardAnkros, karadnktucss, and Umépuetpos, 
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Nors 2,—Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they 
were applied: as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, to proverbs, ete. 


605. The Fruvau SyLuaBie of a verse may generally be either 
long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 


606. A Sranza is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole; see 631. 


Norz.—A stanza of two lines or yerses is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich; of 
four, 2 Tetrastich. 


607. Rayrumican Reapine.—In reading Latin verse care must 
be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 
the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 


Nore.—Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse into the feet of which it is 
composed.?! 


608. Fieures or Prosopy.—The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 
ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 


I. Extsion.—A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided? before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h: 


Monstr™ horrend™ informe ingéns, for Monstrum horrendum informe 
ingéns. Verg. 

Note 1.—For Laxceptions, see Hiatus, U., below. 

Note 2,—Final é in the interrogutive ne is sometimes dropped before 2 consonant : 

Pyrrhin’ conniibia servas? for Pyrrhine connibia servis? Verg. 

Norte 8.—In the early poets final s is often dropped before consonants : 

Ex omnibu’ rébus, for ex omnibus rébus. Luer. 

Norse 4.—The elision of a final m with the preceding yowel is sometimes called 
Ecthlipsis.§ 

Note 5.—The elision of a final yowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha,$ or, if at the end ofa line, Synapheia.$ 


II. Hratus.—A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel. Thus— 


1. The interjections 0, hew, and pré are not elided; see Verg., Aen., X., 
18; Geor., II., 486. 

2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in the 
arsis of a foot; see Verg., Ec., III., 6; VIL, 52. 


1 In school this is sometimes done in a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; but even this mechanical process is often useful to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 

2 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 

“The eternal years of God are hers.” 

8 From the Greek éxOAts, cvvadorpy, and cvvadera, 
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Nore 1.—This is most common in proper names. 

Nore 2.—Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid furnishes only a short list of examples. 

Nore 3.—In the thesis a final Jong yowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before 
a short vowel instead of being elided; see Verg., Aen., III., 211; VI., 507. 

Note 4,.—Hiatus with a short final yowel is rare, but occurs even in Vergil; see Aen., 
J., 405; Ec., II., 53. 

Il. SynarResis.—Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one: 

auréa, d@inde, déinceps, idem, Nsdem, eaedem, prohibeat (pronounced 
proibeat), 

Norz 1.—In the different parts of déswm, ee is generally pronounced as one syllable: 
désse, déest, déerat, déerit, etc.; 30 ei in the verb anteed: antéire, antéirem, antés, 
antét. 

Nortr 2,—J and wu before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound of 
yandw, Thus abiete and ariete become abyete and aryete; genua and tenues be- 
come genwa and tenwés, 

Nore 8.—In Plautus and Terence, Synaeresis is used with great freedom. 

Norr 4.—The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called Synizesis. 

IV. Drarresis.—In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aurai for aurae, Orpheiis for Orphéis, soluendus,for solvendus, silua far 
silva. 

Nors.—Diaeresis properly means the resolution of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of one. The examples gen. 
erally explained by diaeresis are only ancient forms, used for effect or convenience. 

V. Diastoty.—aA syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
_ in the arsis of a foot: 

Priamidés for Priamidés. 

Nore 1.—This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 

Nore 2.—Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens gwe in sixteen instances. 

VI. Sysrore.—aA syllable usually long is sometimes short : 

tulerunt jor tulérunt, steterunt for stetérunt (236, note), vide’n for 
vidésne. 

Norz.—This poetic license occurs most frequently in final yowels and diphthongs. 


VII. Syncorr.—An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable; see 614, 


SECTION II. 
WINERIES (Ob Var cle 
I. Dactynic HEXAMSTER. 


609, All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 


equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter? consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (605).?_ The scale is,® 


Asolecoleco|z2col|4ecu|zws 


Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | ti quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Arma vi- | rumque ca- | nd Tro- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. Verg. 
Infan- | dum ré- | gina ju- | bés reno- | vare do- | lorem. Verg. 

Tlli® in- | ter sé- | sé mag- | na vi| bracchia | tollunt. Verg.é 


1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 
a verse may contain— 

1) Five Dactyls and one Spondeeg, as in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 

8) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six different arrangements. 

4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 

5) One Dactyl and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 


2. Erreot or Daocryis.—Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

8. Sronparo Linz.—The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 


1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Ro- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the poet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The most 
beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in the works of Ovid and Vergil. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin poets 
seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, ‘Metrik der Griechen und Rimer,’ pp. 110, 164. 

3 In this scale the sign’ marks tho ictus (599), and — — denotes that the original 
Dactyl, marked — ~ ~, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked — —, i. e., that a 
Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (598). 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows: 


dda led |¢ Pie 3 | a |e 
fecal a Nr al 
The notation x ad means that, instead of the original measure Pi oa the equiy- 


alent a sy may be used. 
5 The final % of 72/7 is elided; see 608, I. 
¢ With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
of Longfellow : 
‘This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice o7 the huntsman?” 
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fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 


Cara de- | im gobo- | lés mag- | num Jovis | incré- | mentum. Verg. 


Nors.—in Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in the earlier 
poets,! and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as in inerémentum above.® 


611. Carsura, on CansuraL Pause.—The favorite caesural 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot :° 

Arma- | ti ten- | dunt; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, ré- | gina, || ju- | bés reno- | vare do- | lorem. Verg. 


Norsr.—In the first line, the caesural pause, marked ||, is after tendwnt, after the 
arsis of the third foot; and in the second line after régina, in the thesis (na jw) of the 
third foot. The former is called the Masculine Caesura, the latter the Feminine Cae- 
sura,4 


1. The CarsuraL Pavsu is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause is often introduced in the second: 


Crédide- | rim; Il vér | illud e- | rat, || ver | magnus a- | gébat. Verg. 


2, Bucoric Diamresis.—A pause called the Bucolie Diaeresis,5 because 
originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot: 


Ingen- | tem cae- | 16 soni- | tum dedit; Il inde se- | catus. Verg. 


Norn.—The Bucolic Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 


3. A Drarresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse: 
Pulveru- | lentus e- | quis furit ; || omnés | arma re- | quirunt. Verg. 


* A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

2 But Vergil has two spondaic lines ending et mdgnis dis; sce Aen., ITI., 12, and 
VIIL., 679. 

8 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required; but the best yerses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense; see Christ, ‘ Metrik, p. 184, Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Dactylic Hexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union; see Christ, 
p. 173. 

4 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong, or the Syllabic, Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the Trochaic, Caesura, Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral; after the arsis of the third, Penthemimeral; after the arsis of the 
fourth, Hephthemimeral. 


5 Also called the Bucolic Caeswra, as the term caesura is often made to include 
diaeresis, 
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4, The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Arma vi- | rumque ea- | no, Il Trd- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. Verg. 

Norr.—Here there is a caesura in eyery foot except the last, but only one of these, 
that after ca70, in the third foot, has the cacsural pause.! 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. <A line without it is prosaic in the extreme: 

Romae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis, Zn. 

Nore 1.—The Penthemimeral? caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesuras, as above. 

Norr 2,—A happy effect is often produced— 


1) By combining the feminine cacsura in the third foot with the hephthemimeral 
and the trthemimeral: 


Donec e- | ris fé- | lix, || mul- | ts nume- | ribis a- | micds. Verg. 

2) By combining the hephthemimerai with the trihkemimeral: 

Inde to- | rd pater | Aené- | as sic | orsus ab | alto. Verg. 

Note 3.—The union of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral, common in 
Greek, is somewhat rare in Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 

Praecipi- | tat, sua- | dentque ca- | dentia | sidera | somndés. Verg. 

Nore 4,—In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless it falls in the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entire 
words, 2 caesura is admissible after the arsis. 

612. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables. Thus— 

i. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon wnaccented syllables ; see 
examples under 610. 

2. In the third foot it generally falls upon an wnaccented sylla- 
ble ; see examples under 619. 

3. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented syl- 
lables ; see examples under 616. 


613. The Last Worp or THE Hexamerer is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 619 and 611.° 


1 The caesura with the pause is variously called the chief caesura, the caesura of 
the verse, the caesura of the rhythm, ete. In distinction from this any other caesura 
may be called a caeswra, a caesura of the foot, or a minor caesura. 

2 See p. 356, foot-note 4. 

2 The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which belong to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Vergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
and the most approved structure in the closing measures of the yerse, can not be expected 
in the rude numbers of Ennius, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
familiar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexametors in 
different writers will find a discussion of the subject in Lucian Miller's work, ‘D6 ré 
_ metricé podtirum Latindrum praeter Plautum et Terentium libri septem.’ 


& 
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Nore 1.—Spondaic lines are exceptions; see 610, 3, note. 
Nore 2.—Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly objectionable, 
and sometimes even produce a happy effect: 
Praecipi- | tant cii- | rae, || tur- | bataque | faunere | méns est. Verg. 


Nore $.—Zet, even when not preceded by another monosyllable, may stand at the 
end of a line. 
Nore 4.—A single monosyllable, except est, is not often used at the end of the line, 
except for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 
Parturi- | unt mon- | tés, || nas- | cétur | ridicu- | lus mts. Hor. 


Norte 5.—In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (603, note 3), are 
supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or wm before the initial yowel of the next 
line; see Aen., I., 832; Geor., I., 295. See also 608, I., note 5. 


Il. OrmeR Dacryiic VERSES. 

614, Dactrytic PentamMETER.'—The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 
two Dactyls and a long syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 

4m |+ Oo | + 7K | toul|tuul|4 A, or 
a a ee ee 
Admoni- | ta coe- | pi || fortior | esse tu- | 6. Ovid. 

615, Exrzciac Disticn.—The Elegiac Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 

Sémise | pulta vi- | rim || cur- | vis feri- | untur a- | ratris 
Ossa, ru- | ind- | sas || oceulit | herba do- | mis. Ovid. 


Nore 1.—In reading the Elegiace Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, should 
of course occupy the same time as the Hexameter. 

Note 2.—Elegaic composition should be characterized by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed in accordance with the most rigid rules of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes us the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 


616, The Dactyiic TETRAMETER is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : 
Ibimus | 6 soci- | i, comi- | tésque. Hor. 


1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five feet; 
the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the fourth and fifth 
Anapaests. 

2 In musical characters: 


Jd [apd |or | deD |e dD dr, or 


Thus, in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the 
third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure, 


& 
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Norrt.—In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetrameter in 
composition with other metres has a Dacty! in the fourth place; see 628, X. 
617. The Dacrynic TrimeTEeR CATALECTIC is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 
Arbori- | busque co- | mae. Hor. 


Notr.—The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Lesser Archilochian. 


III. TrocHaic VERSE. 


618. The Trocwatc Dreopy, the measure in Trochaic verse,? 
consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- 
tional (598, 1, 1) )—i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time 


of a Trochee : iy Fesmor o) Nolen 


Note 1.—By the ordinary law of equivalents (598), a Tribrach Y ~ ~ may take the 
place of the Trochee + ~, and an apparent Anapaest “ ~ > the place of the [rrational 
Trochee + >.? In proper names acyclic Dactyl +. WY (598, 1, 8) ) may occur in either 
foot. 

Nore 2.—In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Nor 3,—A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse. A syllable thus used 
is called Anacrusis (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark : . 

619, The Trocuaic DIMETER CATALECTIC Consists of two Tro- 
chaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 


no equivalents, and has the following scale : 
Ee a | ae eg isa 
Aula divi- | tem manet. Hor. 

Nors.—A ZYrochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 628, X. 

1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the Al- 
caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 

Ce) = ee 
Pu- : er quis ex au- | la capillis. Hor. 

620. The Trocuaic TETRAMETER CATALECTIC consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (602, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

44-2 | 4v-Ty4u-2l[4uMA3 


Primus ad ci- | bum vocatur, || primo pulmen- | tum datur. Plaut. 


1 See 601, note 3, with foot-note. 

2 Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
came time as the Trochee or the Tribrach—i. e., they have irrational time. 

3 Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked, 
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Notx 1,—This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first acatalectic 
and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.} 

Norn 2.—In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingty admits great 
licence in the use of feet. The Irrational Trochee (598, i, 1)) and its equivalents may 
oceur in any foot except in the last dipody. 

Norz 3.—The Zrochaie Tetrameter Acatalectic also occurs in the earlier poets : 


Ipse summis | saxis fixus || asperis 6- | visceritus. Znn. 


IV. Ismpic VERSE. 


621. The Iampic Diropy, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (598, 1, 2) ) 
—i.e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time of an Iambus : 


See nile 


tees Poe 


Note 1.—The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl? or Anapaest ® for the Irra- 
tional Iambus, are rare, except in comedy. 
Norte 2.—In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 


622. The IAmpic TromteR, also called Senarius, consists of 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
but may be in the fourth : 


ee ee ee 3 
oe ab ies Gi aa, on C+ U}S? 


Quid obsera- | tis || auribus | fundis precés? Hor. 
Neptinus al- | to || tundit hi- | bernus sald. Hor. 
Has inter epu- | las || ut juvat | pastas ovés. Ho7.4 


1. In Proper Names, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot except 
the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and the Spon’ 
dee; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 
very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first. The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. 

3. In Comepy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last. 


1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 


separate lines : ; : 
Me ‘Lives’ of great men | all’ remind us 


We’ can make our | lives’ sublime, 
And’, departing, | leave’ behind us 
Foot’prints on the | sands’ of time.” 

? The Dactyl thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > w UW} the Ana- 
paest is cyclic (698, 1, 4), marked UV +, 

* This same scale, divided thu, ©; *L—-D|+UC—ZB| +c — a, repre- 
sents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all Iambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza: 


When Phoe’bus lifts | his head’ ont of | the win’ter’s wave. 
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4, The Cuorramsus is a variety of Lambie Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot: 
Miser Catul- | le désinds | ineptire. Catul. 
628. The IAmpic TRIMETER CATALECTIC occurs in Horace with 
the following scale : 
ZA-—-(|T4u—-][c+o 
Vocatus at- | que non voea- | tus audit. J7or. 


Nore,—The Dacty! and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach occurs only in 
the second foot. 


624, The Iawsic Driveter consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 
Spee a | ease cao 
Queruntur in | silvis avés, Hor. 
imbrés nivés- | que comparat. Zor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim riserd. Hor. 
Norte 1.—Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach only in the 
second, the Anapsest not at all. 
Note 2,—lambie Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 
625, The lamerc TerrRAMETER consists of four Iambic Dipo- 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 
Quantum intelléx- | i modo senis || sententiam | dé nuptiis. Ter. 
Norr.—Iambiec Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 
Quot commodis | rés attuli? || quot autem adé | mi ctras. Ter. 


VY. Ionic VERSE. 


626. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Tonics. It may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 


Neque pugno | neque stgni | pede victus; 
Catus idem | per apertum. Jor. 


Note 1.—In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only by 
position (p. 888, foot-note 3). Thus ws in victus is long before c in catus. 

Norr 2.—The onic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadéan Verse, occurs 
thiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditro- 
shee as the third foot: 

4-vvu|4+-vuf{4+¥9uU|/4+A 
| 


Has cum gemi- | ni compede | dédicat ca- 


1 Choliambus, or Scazon, means tame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (608, VII.) in the fifth foot. The example here given may be rep- 
resented this: 0? 40—-VUl]4u-—-vcl[u—-s. 
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VI. LoGAOEDIC VERSE. 


627. Logaoedic! Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. 
The Irrational Trochee « >, the Cyclic Dactyl + u, and the Syn- 
copated Trochee - (608, VII.) are freely admitted, It has an ap- 
parently light ictus.’ 

Notr.—Logaoedic verses show great yariety of form, but a few general types will in- 


dicate the character of the whole. 


628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 


I. The Aponlic: 


44/45 or wae Py 


Montis i- | magd. Zor. 


II, The First PHERECRATIC * or a eo ican : 
toultvltco Je Nddle 
Car neque | mili- | taris. Hor. 


Nore.—Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tripody. 
It is called the First or Second Pherecratic according as its Dactyl occupies the first or 
the second place inthe verse. In each form it may be acatalectic or catalectic: 


14 U4 | 4 Sor catalectic: +, |U|MA 
9) +> JteL | + Dor catalectic: +> | one) | = A 
In Logaoedic verse the term basis or base, marked x,is sometimes applied to the foot or 


feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratic, the first foot _ 
is the base. 


Ill. The Szconp Guiyconic * CATALECTIC: 
4>|/tv|+-[¥ Nore elecatee let 
Donee | gratus e- | ram ti- | bi. Hor. 


Nore 1.—Glyconic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tetrapody. 
It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dactyl occupies the first, 
second, or third place in the verse, In each form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 
Note 2.—The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (608, VII.) in the third foot. 
TV. The LEsseER ASCLEPIADBAN * consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recratics, a Second and a First : 
Maecé- | nas ata | vis || édite | régi- | bus. Hor. 


1 From Adyos, prose, and aody, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 
2 The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsis te 
appear less prominent. 
3 Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadéan verses may be explained as Choriambic : 
Pherecratic, 4 GU + | wees | SN 
First Glyconic. #4 4|UC4/C™% 
Asclepiadéan, +> |4OUUG+ J4uuce | se 
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V. The GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a First Pherecratic : 

Seu pla- | rés hie- | més, || seu tribu- | it || Juppiter | wlti- | mam. Aor, 

VI. The Lesser Sappuic consists of a Trochaic Dipody and a 
First Pherecratic: 

4 5|4> J tv l|+ul4o 
Namque | mé sil- | va lupus | in Sa- | bina. or. 

VII. The GREATER Sappuic consists of two Catalectic Glyconics, 

a Third and a First with Syncope : 


Inter | aequa- | lés equi- | tat, || Gallica | nec lu- | pa- | tis. Hor, 


VIII. The Lesser Axcarc consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 


two Trochees: 


Purpure- | 6 vari- | us co- | lore. Zor. 


IX. The Greater Axcarc consists of a Trochaie Dipody with 
Anacrusis and a Catalectic First Pherecratic: 
Sitcl[+TzlHvcl+uyul¥a 
Vi- : dés ut | alta | stet nive | candi- | dum. Zor. 


X. The GREATER ARCHILOCHIAN’ consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl; and the last 
three, Trochees : 

45 (4TH [4H [4 eCll4vu]4vu]+9 

Vitae | summa bre- | vis spem | nos vetat, || incho- | dre | longam. /Zor, 

Nors.—This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Compound. With the 
first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees have irrational time; with the 
second explanation, the first member of the verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee; see 601, note 2. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 
serve mention : 

I. The Prananctan is a Logacedic Pentapody:” 

¥2|teul|4vul]+4+vul|49 


Non est | vivere, | sed va- | lére | vita. Mart, 


1 For the Lesser Archilochian, see 617, note. 
2 This verse differs from the Lesser Sapphic in haying the Dacty] in the second foot, 
while the latter has the Dactyl in the third. 
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II. The Seconp PRIAPEAN consists of two Catalectic Second 
Glyconics with Syncope : 


Quercus | drida | riisti- | ca || confor- | mata se | ct- | ri. Catul. 


SECTION III. 


THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN PORTS. 


680. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiac Distich in his 
Epistles and other works; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 


Lyric Merres of HORACE. 


631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 


Stanzas of Four Verses or Lines. 
I. Atcatc Sranza.—First and second lines, Greater Alcaics (628, IX.); 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (619, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(628, VIII.) : 


a Se mee 
erect Ee RO Re 


In thirty-seven Odes: I., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; II., 1, 3,5, 
7,9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; TIL, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 28, 26, 29; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15, 


II. Sappurc Stanza.—The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics (628, VI.); 
the fourth, Adonic (628, I.): 


Li 
3. 


In twenty-six Odes: I., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 80, 82, 38; IT, 2, 4,-6, 8, 
10, 16; III., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV.,2, 6,11; and Secular Hymn. 


I, Greater Sappuic Stanza.—First and third lines, First Glyconics 
Catalectic with Syncope in the third foot (608, VII.); second and fourth 
lines, Greater Sapphics : 

1. 
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2. 
In Ode I, 8. 


IV. First AscLeriapEan Gryconic Sranza.—The first three lines, 


Lesser Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(628, III.): 


Ng 
3. 


Inemine: O descaly 6) lba24988) sl To Te 1016 TV, .b. 12: 


VY. Seconp AScLuP1apian Guiyconic Sranza.—The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (628, III., note 2); the fourth, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (628, III.) : 


Pee ae Pa A 


In seven Odes: I., 5, 14, 21, 23; IIL, 7, 18; IV., 18. 


VI. Guyconic ASCLEPIADEAN Stanza.—First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.); second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadéans 
(628, IV.): 


7 o 
- eA Neate | Se A 
4, 


In twelve Odes: I., 8, 18, 19, 86; IIL., 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV., 1, 3. 


VII. Lesser Ascierrapéan Stanza.—Four Lesser Asclepiadéans : 
Ue 
2. 
3. 
4, 


In three Odes: I.,1; III, 30; IV,, 8. 


VIII. Greater Asciep1apian Sranza,—Four Greater Asclepiadéans 
(628, V.): 


COU) 


—> [wv lene le l~el-v lA 


as 


In three Odes: I., 11, 18; IV., 10. 
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IX. Dovste ALcmanian S7anza.—First and third lines, Dactylic Hexa- 
meters (610); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 


lt lsc l[- oo aS 
eb -sl-s1-31-=1-~~ 

2. ae pe wires 

it Sales pee | 


In two Odes: I., 7, 28. 
Nore.—This stanza is formed by the union of two Alemanian stanzas; see XIX. below. 


X. Trocuaic Sranza.—First and third lines, Trochaic Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (619); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623) : 


pb e-e-[e-e-|e- 


4, 
In Ode IL., 18. 


XI. Dacrynic ArcHILocHIAN Stanza.—First and third lines, Dactylic 
Hexameters ; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note): 


ie — = —— a wi 
eb -el- ee l- ee l- ee l-e 
2.) 

IntOde LV) 7: 


XII. Greater ARCHILOCHIAN STANZA.—First and third lines, Greater Ar- 
chilochians (628, X.); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623): 


om —-W A-SI J -  - S 
oO. 
ol ee ea oe 
4.5 
In Ode I, 4. 
Norz.—The second and fourth lines are sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 


XU. Iontc Sranza.—First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626) ; 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626) : 


it 
ree Lees 
3. 


In Ode IIT, 12. 


Nornr.—This ode is variously arranged in different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
three lines and sometimes of four, 
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Stanzas of Three Lines. 


XIV. First Arcuiocu1an Sranza.—First line, Hexameter; second, 
Jambic Dimeter; third, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic: 


1-w|-w —-wl)-w]-vevu|-» 
8B. -VLl|—eLUIlSA 
In Epode 13. 


Norsz.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 


XV. SecoND ARCHILOCHIAN Sranza.—First line, Iambic Trimeter; sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic; third, Iambic Dimeter: 


1. tT-VvH- | oe - | tT 
In Epode 11. 


Norr.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 


Stanzas of Two Lines. 
XVI. Tampico Stanza.—First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, Iambic 


SS re ee 
ee ee ie 


In the first ten Epodes. 


XVI. First Pytsiampic Sranza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Jambic Dimeter (624): 


In Epodes 14 and 15. 


XVII. Seconp PytutamMurc StanzaA.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Trimeter: 
lL -o9 |= |= |- co ]- VU | -™ 
20-4u-|o-vc-|c-c 
In Epode 16. 
XIX. Atomanran Sranza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter; second, 


Dactylic Tetrameter : 


1.-wl-wl[- we | - eo  - -* 
2-sl|—-wl—-vve|[-¥ 
In Epode 12. 


Not grouped into Stanzas. 


XX. Jampic TRIMETER: 


DTeu-|ve-e-|t-v™ 
In Epode 17. 
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METRES OF CATULLUS. 


682. InpEx To THE Lyric Metres oF Horace. 


The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, 631. 


Book I. 
ODES. METRES, 
1 Oe eae VII. 
Sy AG OE II. 
SM or icseas ck War 
Je AS ROE XII. 
Disbatsnces Stake fore Ves 
Gales Sern. 1A 
We Niveeere ree 1D 
8. JHE 
Or racver hein aie iL, 
Oi sc refers II. 
aE deasteeive ees VIil. 
ThA. Rie eC ac II. 
NO eee sy veh eceie aie WI: 
AR eee aia. Vis 
See seraee. cies Vis 
MGS if 
eT Rrrete a etseces ae 
Sere ence facts VIII. 
1 eon. overt VI. 
QO eicvexeteeuee 106 
ra, Seqeese tea V 
Dees Mee ses 19 12 Il. 
DBS. chs, oeen once Vv. 
OR ea an ces 5 Ne 
Dleeit, sare te ete Il. 
2G meear eer cre rave 3, 
ga aoa hots le 
DOL osparsavecsbeae xe 
DO ene ety trey I. 
SI Sean oro ae is 
Sil a aeaer 0 
len ate a aba IL. 
Dome sereae Mo oaretats IV. 
BT Ar enn if 
DS Ne iiitnese are i, 
Glo. his Senne Wal, 
CA eee artay ce aioaaate If, 
Bis Se Atentan nia 1g 
Book Ii. 
Where renehtoneteriee 16 
Dina, Patele: Meret: 1 
Ohcteca sitet ens I 


4a, zat 
Dit Arca eh oucre steve if 
ee eiricie II. 
(tera Ue 
Bi Sa ree 186 
Otte Ss Sas i 
NOT thaaretors crs ots iy 
Re reitetae aye lie 
OMe rerteks eh ais Te 
UStacasheronstescatene sf 
At ee eas ig 
Le icacoy coe tees T. 
tN Gere ane aireve ote If. 
WW cay. sexsvererons oor If 
NS aie eoaacenron = Ne 
NO Mireska<cices aye oes Ie 
20 caidas ter aeate 1g 
Boox III. 
Oeste cm cet L 
Dee oe Ie 
Seen ere I. 
A vrovates Oe sare tans I 
Baars bon ih 
Gare taae IE 
liscrvon cents Y. 
Sieeeeee erties Te 
Oleaed ar ueneee rs VI. 
NOME pe nev. IV. 
DL eters octane IL. 
LO ee Rea here XIII. 
Sey tatorecterste ‘Vie || 
1 Pepe cries II, 
i ake is ore Sere tante VI. 
Gg cite pe wore an IV. 
tise actesohe oie 1b. 
IIB Penre revere 1 
1 Nie Sea tee Se CE WA 
DOP ceieeta eects Il. 
Le cerevsve ates siats Uf 
ysis Apa es es ne 
DO ners tered ae iG 
Det eon yee iVats 
et ot SAC cA Vals 


METRES. 


ODES METRES. 

DOW van ielcaneteeens 

Das ear eee iv) 

DEE arene tomers VI 

OD Tita apoxst openeKe if 

SO aceaseneee VIi. 

Boox IV. 
US restate Vi. 
Dot k ore ale Ce TE 
B aoidtysrneeaete VI. 
Ao, ota ones i 
cpanel eV 
6. ibe hae Il. 
FF oahu scbeneere Oe XI. 
cin cinerea Vil. 
D'or aransieanerrs i 

10s einen ee VII. 

LP oe aeers TI. 

TDi cram cictarteners IV. 

LS! ce egavShegevae Vis 

TAD nas lesrelseyscerats i 

LB So cee seen I 

EPpopEs. 

EPODES, METRES. 
LEK teisgeyatotene XVI. 
Deca Busstee ees XVI. 
So Seer XVI. 
A. a oke Sie eee XVI. 
BO eee XVI. 
Gut Sass XVi. 
De Rcaromee XVI. 
eo Aer Neraner XVI. 
OR ae ete XVI. 

LON attornsavciere XVI. 

Deans hiGae ¢ XV. 

126 ere XIX. 

18: Asano XIV. 

AC SRP acs Pees c XVII. 

Tika cutee XVII. 

A eerigco rin XVIII 

AT) crete tee XX. 

SectLar Hymn, Il. 


633, The metres of the following pocts must be briefly men- 


tioned : 


I, Carunius uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615); (2) Phalaecian 
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verse (629, I.); (8) Choliambus or Scazon (622, 4); (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622); (5) Priapean (629, II). 

II. Martian uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 
verse. 

Nore 1.—Martial also uses lambie and Dactylic measures. 

Nore 2.—Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Sapphies very freely, and often combines them into systems closing with the Adonic. 


Norz 8.—Seneca also uses Anapaestic! verse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiy- 
alents. This consists of one or more dipodies: 


Venient annis | saecula séris. 


II, Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me- 
tres, but they also use— 
1. Baccutac! Merres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 
Multas’ rés | simi'ta in | meo’ cor- | de vor'sd. Plaut. 
At ta’men ubi | fidés'? si | rogés’, nil | pendent’ hic. Zer. 
Norz.— The Molossus, — — —, may take the place of the Bacchius, as in multdas rés, 


and the long syllables may be resolved, as in at tamen ubi. 


2, Cretic! Merres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 


Nam’ doli | nén’ doli | sunt’, nisi as- | tt’ colas. Plaut. 
Ut' malis | gau/deant | at/’que ex in- | com'modis. Zer. 
Nore 1.—Plautus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimeters : 
Quod agd’ subit, ad- | secué’ sequitur. Plawt. 


This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmaties, » UU wv 


Nore 2.—lor Trochaic and Iambic Metres in Comedy, see 620, note 2; 622, 3. 

Note 8.—For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Plautus and Terence, see 
576, notes 2 and 8; 578, note 2; 580, notes 2, 3, and 4.? 

Norn 4.—On the free use of Synaeresis in Comedy, see 608, III., note 3. 


1 See 603, note 1; 597, note 1. 

2 For a full account of the metres of Plautus and Terence, see editions of those poets; 
as the edition of Plautus by Ritschl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Spengel, ‘Plautus: Kritik, Pro- 
sodie, Metrik.’ 
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Bis isl ead sad oN ad BIL Os 


JI. Figures oF SPEECH. 


684, A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary form, construction, or 
srgnification of words. 
Nors.—Deyiations from the ordinary forms are called Figures of Etymology; from 


the ordinary constructions, Figures of Syntaw; and from the ordinary significations, 
Figures of Rhetoric. 

685, The principal Figures or EryMoLogy are— 

1. Apnarresis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a word: ’st 
for est. 

2. Synoopr, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word: die for 
diwisse. 

8. Apocorr, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word : tum’ for tune. 

4, Epentumsis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word: Alewména for Ale 
ména, ditwum for alitum. 

5. Meraruzsis, the transposition of letters: pistris for pristis. 

6. See also Ficures or Prosopy, 608. 


686. The principal Ficurrs or Syntax are— 

I. Exxirsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence: 

Habitabat ad Jovis (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. 
Hic illius arma (fuérwnt), hic currus fuit, here were her arms, here her chariot. 
Verg. 

1, AsynDeETON is an ellipsis of a conjunction :1 

Véni, vidi, vici, Jcame, I sano, I conquered. Suet. See also 554, I., 6, with note 1. 

2, For the Exuiesis of facid, dicd, ord, see 368, 3, note 1; 523, I., note; 569, I., 3. 

8. For APosiopEsis or RETICENTIA, see 637, XI., 3. 

II. BracHyoey, a concise and abridged form of expression: 

Nostri Graecé nesclunt nee Graeci Latiné,? ow people do not know Greek 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cic. Natura hominis béluis antecé- 
dit,? the nature of man surpasses (that of ) the brutes. Cic. 

1. Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though strictly | 
applicable only in one: 


Pacem an bellum geréns,’ whether at peace or waging war. Sall. Ducés 
pictaisque exiire carinas, slay the leaders and burn the painted ships. Verte. 


1 Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to its use, as Adversative, Bas 
plicative, Enumerative, ete.; see Niigelsbach, ‘ Stilistik,’ § 200. 


? Here nesciunt suggests sciwnt, and bélwis in the second example is equivalent to 
déludrum natirae, 


3 @erens, applicable only to bellum, is here used also of pacem. 
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2. Syllepsis is the use of an adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects: 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Ta 
et Tullia valétis, you and Tullia are well. Cie. 


Jil. Prronasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression: } 


Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 
which ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Lurus 
and Notus rush forth. Verg. 


1. PoLysyNDETON is a pleonasm in the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Henprapys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with an 
adjective or genitive : 

Arms virlsque for viris armitis, with armed men. Tac. 

8. AnApuora is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 

Mé ciincta Italia, mé tniversa civitas cOnsulem déclarayit, me all Italy, me the 
whole state declared consul, Cic. 

4, Epipnora is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses: 

Laelius nayus erat, doctus erat, Zaelius was diligent, was learned. Cie. 

5, Epizevxis is the emphatic repetition of a word: 

Fuit, fuit quondam in hac ré piiblica virtis, there was, there was formerly virtue 
in this republic, Cic. 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions are often repeated before successive nouns, regularly so 
with et—et: 

Et in bellicis et in civilibus officiis, both in military and in civil offices, Cie. 

Note.—Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

7. A demonstrative pronoun or adyerb—id, hoc, illud, sic, itta—is often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. So also guid, in guid cénsés with 
a clause: 

Illud té 6rd ut diligéns sis, 7 ask vou (that thing) ¢o be (that you be) diligent. Cic. 

8. Pronouns are often redundant with guidem ; see 4590, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, ¢¢ 7s Jaiwful (is permitted that it is, ete.). Cic. 

10. Circumlocutions with rés, genws, modus, and ratio are common, 


TV. ENAace is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or 
of one grammatical form for another: 

Populus laté réx (for regndns), a people of extensive sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Verg. Sérus (sé70) in caelum redeas, may you return late to heaven. Nor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cados) onerare, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Cursus - 
justi (jastus) arnnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 


1. AnrreRia is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two examples. 

2. Hypatuaas is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. Protepsis or ANTICIPATION is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
action of the verb: 

Scita latentia condunt, they conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 2. 

4, Synusis is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical forms, 
Yor examples, see 438, 6; 445, 5; 461. 


1 Pleonasm, a full or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology, which 4 
@ needless repetition of the same meaning in different words, 
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5, ATTRACTION unites in construction words not united in sense: 

Animal quem (for guod) yocimus hominem, the animal which we call man. Ci 
See also 445, 4, 8, and 9. 

6. ANACOLUTHON is a want of harmony in the construction of the different parts ofa 
sentence : 

Si, ut dicunt, omnés Graids esse (Grdit sunt), if, as they say, all are Greeks. Cic. 

VY. Hyrersaton is a transposition of words or clauses: 

Praeter arma nihil erat super (supererat), nothing remained, except their 
arms. Nep. Valet atque vivit (vivit atqgue valet), he is alive and well. Ter. 
Subeunt lics, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the river. 
Verg. 

1. AnAsTROPHD is the transposition of words only, as in the first example, 

. Hysteron Proreron is a transposition of clauses, as in the last example. 
. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 

Nee prius respéxi quam yénimus, nor did I look back before (sooner than) we ar- 
rived. Verg. 

4, Cutasmus is an inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 


o 
“ 
ay 
o 


687. Ficures or Ruztoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : ! 

I, A Siizz is a direct comparison : 

Manis effagit imago par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somné, the 
tmage, like the swift winds, and very like a fleeting dream, escaped my hands. 
Verg. 


II. Merarnor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another: 

RG publicae vulnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic. Cie. Nau- 
fragium fortiinae, the wreck of fortune. Cic. Aurés véritati clausae sunt, his 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic. 

1. Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, I., Ode 14: O navis . . . occupa portum, ete.? 


III. Mrronymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aequo Marte (for proelid) pignitum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. Furit Vulednus (tgnis), the fire rages. Verg. Proximus ardet Ucalegon 
(domus Ucalegontis), Vealegon burns next. Verg. 

Noty.—By this figure the cause is often put for the effect, and the effect for the cause ; 
the property for the possessor, the place or age for the people, the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, the material for the manufactured article, etc.: Mars for bellwm, Vuleanus for 
ignis, Bacchus for vinwm, nobilitas for nobiles, Graecia for Graeci, laurea for vie- 
toria, argentum for vasa argentea, ete. 


1 On Figurative Language, see the eighth and ninth books of Quintilian, ‘Dé Insti- 
tiitiéne Oritoria,’ and the fourth book of ‘ Auctor ad Herennium’ in Cicero’s works. 

2 In this beautiful allegory the poet represents the vessel of state as haying been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the civil war, but as now approaching the haven of 
peace, 
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1. Autonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as eversor 
Karthaginis for Scipio, Romanae cloquentiae princeps for Cicero. 7 
IV. SynecpocueE is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
a part; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special: 
Static male fida carinis (ndvibus), a station unsafe for ships. Verg. 


VY. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite: 


Légatds bonus (for malus) imperator vester non admisit, your good com- 
mander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 507%, 8, note 1. 


Notse.—_ Metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony are often called Tropes. 


VI. Cuimax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

Africind industria virtitem, virttis gloriam, gloria aemulas comparavit, 
industry procured virtue for Africanus, virtue glory, ylory rivals. Cie. 

VII. Hyprrno.e is an exaggeration: 

Ventis et fulminis Ocior alis, seifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning. Verg. 

VIII. Lirotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite: 

Non opus est = pernicidsum est, 2¢ ds not necessary. Cic. 

IX. PersonrricaTion or Prosopopera represents inanimate objects as 
living beings: 

Cajus latus ille mherd petebat? whose side did that weapon seck ? Cien 

X. AposrropuE is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons: 

Vos, Albani tumuli, vos implor6, / implore you, ye Alban hills. Cie. 

XI. The following figures deserve brief mention: 

1, ALLITERATION, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words : 

Vi victa vis est, force was conquered by force. Cie. Fortissimi viri virtis, 
the virtue of a most brave man. Cie. 

2. ApopHASIS or PARALEIPSIS, a pretended omission: ? 

Non dico té pecinids accépisse; rapinds tuas omnés omitts, J do not state 
that you accepted money » L omit all your acts of rapine. Cic. 

8. APosIoPEsis or ReTICENTIA, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished: 

Quoés ego—sed motos praestat componere flictiis, whom L—but it is beter 
to calm the troubled waves. Verg. 

4, EvpnemisM, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
subjects : 

Si quid mihi huminitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall mei. e., if | should die. Cie. 


1 See also First Oration against Catiline, VII. : Quae técum . . . tacita loquitur, ete. 
2 Sometimes called ocewpatio, 


. 
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5. ONoMATOPOEIA, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound: 
Bovés mugiunt, he cattle low. Liv. Murmurat unda, the wave murmurs. 
Verg. 


6. OxyMOrRoN, an apparent contradiction : 


Absentés adsunt et egentés abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance. Cic. 


4, PARONOMASIA or AGNOMINATION, a play upon words: 


Hune avium dule@dé dacit ad avium,! the attraction of birds leads him to 
the pathless wood. Cic. 


II. Latin LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


688. The Latin derives its name from the Zatini or Latins, the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the Jido-Luropean or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the Jndian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian or Zend, the Greek, the /talian, the Celtic, the Slavonic, 
and the Teutonic or Germanic. The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Umbrian and the Oscan, All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. They are the descendants of one common speech 
spoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of history. 


Nore 1.—In illustration of the relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
English, compare the following paradigms of declension : 2 


SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. Latm. ENGLISH. 
Stem. pad, 7706, ped, foot. 
Nom., | ad , = fi 
Voo. { pad, Tous, pes, ‘oot. 
Gen. — padas, todos, pedis, of a foot. 
Dat. _pade, mod, pedi, to a foot. 
Ace,  padam, moda, pedem, foot. 
ADbl, padas, pede, from a foot. 
Ins. pada, with a foot. 
Loe. padi, in a foot. 

PLURAL. 

ae | padas, modes, pedés, feet. 
Gen,  padim, Troda@r, pedum, of feet. 
Dat. — padbhyas, Toot, pedibus, to feet. 
Ace. padas, moéas, pedés, feet. 
Abl, padbhyas, pedibus, from feet. 
Ins. padbhis, with feet. 
Loe, patsu, in feet, 


1 The pun, lost in English, is in the use of @viwm, a remote or pathless place, with 
avium, of birds. 

2 See also p. 71, foot-note 2; p. 83, foot-note 3. 

3 The Ablative, the Instrumental, and the Locative are lost in Greek, but their 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Dative. 

4 The final consonant, probably ¢, of the original Ablative ending is changed to s in 
padas and dropped in pede. The Instrwmental and the Locative are lost in Latin, 
but their places are supplied by the AdJative, ; 
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Norx 2.—In these paradigms observe that the initial p in pad, 108, ped, becomes f 
in foot, and that the final @ becomes ¢, This change is in accordance with Grimm’s 
Law of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law is as follows: 

The Primitive Mutes, which generally remain unchanged in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanic languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d, g, in passing into English, become Surps, ¢,£; the Surps, ¢, %, 
p, t, become Asprrates, h, wh, f (for ph), wk; the Aspmates, Lh,! dh,} gh,} become 
Sonants, 0, d, g.2 

Nore 3,—The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may be 
abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of familiar words in these different lan- 
guages, 


639. The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third, Fragments, however, 
of laws, hymns, and sacred formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have been preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers.4 


1 Bh generally is represented in Latin by b or 7; dh by d or f, and gh by g, h, or f; 
see Schleicher, pp. 244-251. 

2 For an account of Grimm’s Law, with its applications, see Max Miller, ‘Science 
of Language,’ Second Series, Lecture Y.; Papillon, pp. 85-91. 
3 Compare the following: 


SANSKRIT. GREEK, Latin. ENGLISH. 
dyau, Svo, duo, two. 
trayas, Tpels, trés, three. 
sat, €&, SeX, six, 
sapta, énTd, septem, seven, 
daca, d€xa, decem, ten. 
dvis, dis, bis, twice. 
tris, Tpis, ter, thrice. 
mata, MATNP, mater, mother. 
pita, Tatyp, pater, father, 
naus, vads, navis, nayy. 
vak, ow, yOx, voice. 


4 Such are the ancient forms of prayer found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of Salian hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Scipios 
shows some of the peculiarities of early Latin : 


HONO OINO . PLOIRVME . CONSENTIONT. R 
DVONORO . OPTYMO . FVISE . VIRO 

LYCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIOS . BARBATI 
CONSOL . CENSOR, AIDILIS . HIC. FVET. A 
HEO . CEPIT. CORSICA, ALERIAQVE . VRBE 
DEDET , TEMPESTATEBUS . AIDE , MERETO 


In ordinary Latin : 
Hunce inum plirimi consentiunt Roma 
bonérum optimum fuisse yirum virorum, 
Licium Scipidnem. Filius Barbati 
consul, cénsor, aedilis hic fuit apwd vos. 
Hic cépit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem pignando ; 
dedit tempestatibus aedem meritd votam. 


See Wordsworth, ‘Early Latin, Part II.; F. D. Allen, ‘Early Latin’; Roby, I., p. 418 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of plays, and the earliest Roman author known to us. It em- 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 B. c. to 550 a. p., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
_ their principal authors, are as follows: 


I. The Anrr-CiasstcaL Periop, from 250 to 81 B. c.: 

Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 
IJ. The Crassicat Prriop, embracing— 
1. The Golden Age, from 81 8. c. to 14 A. D.: 


Cicero, Nepos, Horace, Tibullus, 
Caesar, Livy, Ovid Propertius. 
Sallust, Vergil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from 14 to 180 A. p.: 
Phaedrus, The Plinies, Quintilian, Persius, 
Velléius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucan, 
The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 


III. The Post-Ciassicat Prriop, embracing— 
1. The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 a. D.: 


Justin, Eutropius, Lactantius, Claudian, 
Victor, Macrobius, Ausonius, Terentian. 


i) 


The Jron Age, from 476 to 550 a, p.: 


Boéthius, Cassiodorus, Justinian, Priscian. 


Ill. Toe Roman CALENDAR. 


641. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 


642. Precurraritires.—The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month: 

1. The Calends, the jist of each month. 


2. The Nones, the j#/th—but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 


3. The Ides, the thirteenth—but the jifteenth in March, May, July, and 
October. : 


Il. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 


Norr.—Hence, after the Zdes of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the following month, 


III, In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
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each was denoted by pridié Kalendas, Nonds, ete. ; the second before each by 
dié tertio (not secundo) ante Kalendas, ete.; the third, by de quarto, ete.; and 
so on through the month. 


1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the second day before the 
Calends, ete., as the third, and the third as the fourth, etc., arises from the fact that the 
Calends, ete., were themselyes counted as the first. Thus pridié Kalendads becomes 
the second before the Calends, @éé tertid ante Kalendas, the third, etc. 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in agreement 
with Kalendds, Nénds, ete., as, dié quarto ante Nonds Janudrids, often shortened to 
quarto ante Nonds Jin., or IV. ante Nonds Jan., or without ante, as, JV. Nonds Jan., 
the second of January. 

3. Anite diem is common, instead of dié—ante, as, ante diem quartum Nonds Jan. 
for dié quarto ante Nonds Jan. 

4. The expressions ante diem Kal., ete., pridié Kal., etc., are often used as inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, ew ante diem V. dus Oct., from the 11th of Oct. 
Liv. Ad pridié Nonds Maids, till the 6th of May. Cic. 


648. CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR. 


1 
Daye Chl vrarch Mayevalys” |) Janusty 
arch, y, July, anuary, August, April, June, 7 a 
tics October, December, September, November. NOSES 
| te - ae 
| 1 | Kazenpis.! KaAenpis. KALENDIs. KALENDIS. 
2 Vv Nonas.! IV. Nonas. a Nonas. iv Nonis. | 
33 Wie oe JAgt “a : “ if % “ 
4 Iv. % Pridié Nonas. Pridié Nonas. Pridié Nonas. 
D. Il. ne NOnts. Nonis. _ Nonis. _ 
6 Pridié Nonas. VIII. Idis. Vill. I™dis. VU. Idis. 
{6 NOnis. _ Vil. ts Vil. wi Vil. cs 
8 VIII. Idis. Vi Me une LL ae Mi 
9 Vil. - a a“ 4 “ s “ 
10 vee as bVss a LN, & IV. uy 
11 XG eS Ill, iS Ill. cs Ill. I 
12 EV af Pridié Idis. Pridié Idiis. Pridié Idis. 
13 Ill. — [piBus. [pIBus. [pIBus. 
14 Pridié Idis. XIX. Kalend.2 | XVIII. Kalend.2 | XVI. Kalend.? 
15 [prbus. 3, Qi BOR XVI. re XV. Be 
16 te Kealend.? ah iv ae a ay . 
ils XVI. x XVI. i XY. ‘S XI 
18 XV. as EVs ie XIV ae XII i 
19 XIV. ef XIV Os XII XI HY 
20 XIIL Os XU. ie XII. a x ee 
21 AIL a XI. io XI ee IX s 
22 XI $ XI sf IX st Vill ‘ 
og |X “ ah “ ix “ vil “ 
24 IX. pe IX. © Vill : I ts 
25) Sl VILL. re VIII. ee VII Ld Vue (Vb) Se 
2 VII. s VIL. Wh KAE x We tY)o 2 
QT VI. ie Elo & WM u Ti (EVR 
28 ue . us ay te Prid. nee m3 
29 Lic we Ve : rid, Ka: 
80 IIL. IETS s Pridié Kalend, 
31 Pridié Kalend. Pridié Kalend. 


1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added, Be- 
fore Nonas, Idiis, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (642, III., 2). 

2 The Calends of the following month are of course meant; the 16th of March, for 
instance, is X VIL. Kalendds Aprilés. 

8 The inclosed forms apply to leap-year. 
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644. Exausu anp Latin Dares.—The table (643) will furnish the 
learner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex- 
pression for any English date; but it may be convenient also to have the 
following rule: 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract the number 


diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fall: 

VIII. ante Idus Jin, = 13 —(8 —1) = 13 —7 = 6th of January. 

Il. If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month ; 


XVIII. ante Kal. Feb. = 31 — (18 — 2) = 81 —16 = 15th of January. 

Note.—In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both called the sixth before 
the Calends of March, V2. Kal. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered as if 
the month contained only 28 days, but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
for a month of 29 days: V.,7V., WI. Kal. Mart., and pridié Kal. Mart. 

645, The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly 1/,. of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 


TY. Roman Money, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


646, The principal Roman coins were the ds, of copper; the sestertius, 
quindrius, dénarius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their value in the 
classical period may be approximately given as follows: 


UN Oe Meth AOC COTTE Oe MT One 1 to 2 cents. 
MOBUOLIMIS Ee hic.c. ences iaiers orctstote sieinls ates olin sieeane 5 ue 
GARTEN Bete varcisuas) siete io ore saree asserts eae oeiatsreete 10 os 
IOS Pp MRRP ETS cope alo a sta erofaieerevars sluime msca rmae 20 ue 
ANTOUS = BOLGODATIL. o0as edie aaivclnciv~ cece ck $5.00 


1, The ds, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time till at last it contained 
only 1/24 of a pound. 


Norr.—An Gs, whatever its weight, was divided into twelve wnciae. 


2. The sestertius contained originally 21¢ dssés, the. guindrius 5, and the 
denarius 10; but as the ds depreciated in value, the number of dssés in these 
coins was increased. 

3. The ds is also used as a general unit of measure. Thus— 

1) In Weight, the as is a pound, and the wncia an ounce. 


2) In Measure, the ds is a foot or a jiigerum (648, IV. and V.), and the 
uneia is /;, of a foot or of a jayerum. ha) re 
3) In Interest, the ds is the unit of interest—i. e., 1 per cent. a month, 


SS 
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or 12 per cent. a year; the wreia is 1/,, per cent. a month, or 1 per cent. a 
year; and the sémis is °/1, per cent. a month, or 6 per cent. a year, ete. 

4) In Inheritance, the ds is the whole estate, and the wncia 1/19 of it: heres 
ex asse, heir of the whole estate ; hérés ex dodrante, heir of %/j9. 


647. Computation or Money.—In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the sestertius, also called nimmus ; but four special 
points deserve notice : 

T. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
sestertit with the proper cardinals : 

Quinque sestertii, 5 sesterces ; viginti sestertil, 20 sesterces ; ducenti ses- 
tertii, 200 sesterces. 

II. One thousand sesterces are denoted hy mille sestertii, or mille sester- 
tinm. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by milia sestertinm (gen. plur.), or (2) by sestertia : 

Duo milia sestertitim, ov duo sestertia, 2,000 sesterces ; quinque milia ses- 
tertiiim, o7 quinque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Norsr.— With sestertia the distributives are generally used, as, bina sestertia. 

IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sestertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, deciés, 
viciés, ete. Thus— 

Deciés sestertium, 1,000,000 (10 x 100,000) sesterces; viciés sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 x 100,000) sesterces. 

1. Sestert1um.—In the examples under IY., sestertiwm is treated as a neuter noun 
in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive plural of sestertius, and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Deciés centéna milia sestertiiim. Centéna 
milia was afterward generally omitted, and finally sestertium lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, capable of declension. 

2. Sometimes sestertiwm is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb: as, decéés, 
1,000,000 sesterces, 

3. The sign HS is often used for sestertiz, and sometimes for sestertia, or sestertiwm ; 

Decem HS = 10 sesterces (HS = sestertii), Déna HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS = ses- 
tertia), Deciés HS = 1,000,000 sesterces (HS = sestertium), 

648, Wericurs anp Measures.—The following weights and measures 
deserve mention ; 

I. The Libra, also called As or Fondo, equal to about 1144 ounces avoir- 
dupois, is the basis of Roman weights. 

1. The Libra, like the ds in money, is divided into 12 parts. 


Il, The Modius, equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

Ill. The Amphora, containing a Roman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Roman és or Foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
of long measure. 


Notz.— Cubitus is equivalent to 134 Roman feet, passus to 5, and stadium to 625. 
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V. The Jagerum, containing 28,800 Roman square fect, equivalent to 
about six tenths of an acre, is the basis of square measure. 


V. Roman NAmzEs. 


649, A Roman citizen usually had three names. The first, or prae- 
nomen, designated the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the géns or tribe ; 
and the third, or cagndmen, the family. Thus, Publius Cornélius Scipio 
was Publius of the Scipié family of the Cornelian géns, and Gaius Jilius 


Caesar was Gaius of the Caesar family of the Julzan géns. 


1, The praenomen was often abbreviated : 


A. = Aulus. 
Ap. = Appius. 
C. = Gaius. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. 
D. = Decimus. 
L. = Lucius. 


M. = Marcus. 

M’. = Manius. 
Mam. = Mamercus. 
N. = Numerius. 
P= Publius: 

Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 


S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 
Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius. 

ie Titse 

Ti, (Tib.) = Tiberius. 


2, Sometimes an dgndmen or surname was added. Thus Seipid received 
the surname A/vicdnus from his victories in Africa: Piblius Cornélius Scipio 


Africanus. 


8. An adopted son took (1) the full name of his adoptive father, and (2) 


an dgnomen in dnus formed from the name of his own géns. 
when adopted by Caesar became Gdius Julius Caesar Cctdvianus. 


Thus Octavius 
After- 


ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gaius Jilius Caesar Octavidnus Augustus. 


4. Women were generally known by the name of their géns. 


Thus the 


daughter of Jilius Caesar was simply Jalia ; of Tullius Ciceré, Tullia ; of 
Three daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
gens would be known as Cornéla, Cornelia Secunda or Minor, and Cornélia 


Cornélius Scipié, Cornélia. 


Tertia. 


650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors: 


A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedilis. 

A. U. GC. =annd urbis 
conditae. 

Cos. = consul. 

Coss. = consulés. 

D. = divus. 

D. D. = dono dedit. 

Des. = désignatus. 

D. M. = diis manibus. 

D.S. = dé sud. 

Dee ores ah cats s 
pecunia posuit. 

Eq. Rom. = eques Ro- 
manus. 

F. = filius. 


F. C. = faciendum ct- 
ravit. 

Id. = Idis 

Imp. = imperator. 

K. (Kal.) = Kalendae, 

Leg. = légatus. 

Non. = Nonae. 

O. M. = optimus max- 
imus. 


P. C.=patrés cdnserip- | 


ti. 

Pont. Max. = pontifex 
maximus. 

P. R. = populus 
manus. 

Pr. = praetor. 


Ro- 


Praef. = praefectus. 
Proce. = proconsul. 


| Q. B. F. F.Q.S. = quod 


bonum, félix, faus- 
tumque sit. 

Quir. = Quirités. 

Resp. = rés publica. 

8. = senatus. 

8. C. =senatis consul- 
tum. 

8. D. P. = salatem dicit 
plirimam. 

8. P. Q. R. = senatus 
populusque Romanus. 

Tr. Pl. = tribtnus plé- 
bis. 
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VI. VowELs BEFORE TWO CONSONANTS OR A DouBLE CONSONANT. 


651. On the natural quantity! of vowels before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter j, observe— 


I. That vowels are long before ms and nf; generally also before gn 
and j: 

conscius, cGnsénsus, cOnstains, cdnstrud, consul, Insanus, inscribd, inse- 
quor, Instans, insula, amdns, monéns, regéns, audiéns; confers, cdnficid, con- 
fluo, Infamia, Infélix, infénsus, Inferd, Infrequéns; abiggnus, benignus, mag- 
nus, malignus, régnum, signum, stignum; ctijus, éjus, hijus, major, péjor. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result of 
contraction, are long: 

existim6, amasse, audissem, introrsum,? intrdrsus, prorsus, quorsum, rar- 
sum, sirsum, malle, mallem, ndlle, ndllem, nillus, tllus,? Mars,? Martis. 

ill. That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives— 

1. In aged, ésc6, and isco in Inceptives from verbs of the first, sec- 
ond, or fourth conjugation : 

geldsed, labascd, acéscd, dréscd, floréscd, latéscd, patéscd, siléscd, viréscd, 
édormiscd, obdormiscé, sciscd, consciscd. 

2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples: 

cras-tinus, diie-tilis, fas-tus, ne-fas-tus, flos-culus, jus-tus, in-jis-tus, jas- 
tissimus, jus-titia, matr-imonium, os-culum, os-culor, 6s-tium, paltis-ter, ras- 
trum, rdés-trum, ris-ticus, salic-tum. 

IV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive: 

frux, léx, lax, pix, plébs, réx, thorax, vox. 


VY. That in the second person of the Perfect Active i is long in the 
penult ; 

amAavisti, amavistis, monuisti, monuistis, réxisti, réxistis, aundivisti, audi- 
vistis. 


1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late been somewhat 
carefully investigated by Ritschl, Schmitz, and others. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of in- 
formation upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions of 
Latin words, (8) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the comic poets, and (5) 
etymology. See Schmitz, ‘ Beitrige’; Ritschl, ‘Rheinisches Museum,’ vol. xxxi., pp. 
481—492; Scholl, ‘Acta Societatis Philologae Lipsiénsis,’ vol. vi., pp. 71-215; Miller, 
‘Orthographiae et Prosddiae Latinae Summirium’; Foerster, ‘Rheinisches Museum,’ 
xzxiii., pp. 291-299. 

2 Introrsum from intréversum ; tllus from tnulus; Mars from Mavors. 
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Norz.—According to Priscian,! e is long before w7, wisti, ete., in the Perfect Active: 


rénr, réwit, tewérunt, illewimus. 


VI. That long vowels occur in the following words and in their deriva- 


tives: ACHG 
actito 
actor 
actus 
axilla 
classis 
crispus 
damma 
émptus 
féstus 
Féstus 
Juppiter 
léctitd 
léctor 
léctus 
lictor 
littera 
luélla 
Marcus 
maxilla 


maximus 
mille 
narro 
Norba 
nuntius 
ord6 
ornamentum 
orno 
pastor 
Pee 
ollid 
Popillius 
priscus 
propinquus 
proximus 
querella 
quinque 
quintus 
rectid 
rector 


rectus 
Sallustius 
séscentl 
Séstius 
structor 
structura 
strauctus 
taxillus 
tossillae 
tristis 
mnctio 
tanctito 
unctor 
unctura 
unctus 
Véstinus 
véstis 
vexillum 
villa 
Vipsanius 


VII. That vowels are probably short before nt and nd: ? 


amant, amantis, monent, monentis, pridentis, pridentia, amandus, mon- 


endus, regendus. 


VIII. That the short vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives: 


inter-nus, juven-tus, liber-tis, mianus-culum, patr-imonium, paurper-culus, 


super-bus, vir-tis. 


IX. That vowels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive: 


adeps, calix, dux, grex, hiems, jidex, nex, nux. 


Note.—Vowels before final xs are of course excepted. 


X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short: 


1, ernus, ernius, erninus; urnus, urnius, urninus: 


miaternus, paternus, Liternius, Literninus, taciturnus, Saturnius, Saturni- 


nus. 


2. ustus, estus, ester, estis, esticus, estinus, estris: 


robustus, venustus, vetustus, honestus, modestus, campester, silvester, 


agrestis, caelestis, domesticus, clandestinus, terrestris. 


XI. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 


1 See Book IX., 28, 
2 See p. 87, foot-note 2; p. 61, foot-note 2. 
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© Fe VeneR DS. 


Tats Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but also 


of such compounds as seem to require special mention. 


In regard to 


compounds of prepositions (3844) observe— 

1, That the elements—preposition and verb—often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form; sce 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine; 


see 221, 
A 


Ab-d6,! ere, didi, ditum, 271. 

Ab-icid; see jacid, 271, 2. 

Ab-ig6 3 see agé, 271, 2. 

Aboled, ére, évi, itum, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

Aboléscé, ere, olévi, olitum, 277. 

Ab-ripid; see rapzd, 274. 

Abs-condo ; see abd, 271. 

Ab-sum, 290, I. 

Ac-cendo, ere, i, cénsum, 272, 3. 

Ac-cidé ; see cadd, 2723; 301. 

Ac-cind ; see cand, 271. 

Ac-cipid ; see capid, 271, 2. 

Ac-cold; see colo, 274. 

Ac-cumbd, ere, cubui, eubitum, 273. 

Acésco, ere, acui, —, 281. - 

Ac-quird ; see guaerd, 278. 

Acuo, ere, ui, Utum, 279. 

Ad-do ; see abdd, 271; 255, I, 4. 

Ad-fari, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-fer6, 292, 2. 

Ad-imd; see eméd, 271, 2. 

Ad-ipiscor, 1, adeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. 

Ad-oléseé 3 see aboléscd, 277. 

Ad-orior; see orior, 288, 2. 

Ad-spicid ; see aspicid, 217, 2. 

Ad-sto, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum, 290, I. 

Ag-gredior; see gradior, 283. 

A-gnose6 ; see ndscd, 278, 

Ago, ere, égi, actum, Dl, 2 

A106, def., 297, II. 

Albeo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Alged, ére, alsi, —, 265. 


Al-licid, ere, 1éxi, léctum, 217, 2; p. 
130, foot-note 8. 
Ald, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 278. 
Amb-igd; see agéd, 271, 2. 
Amb-i6, 295, N. 2. 
Amicio, ire, ui (xi), tum, 285. 
Amo, 205, 
Amplector, 1, ampléxus sum, 283, 
Ango, ere, anxi, —, 272, N. 1. 
An-nu6, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capid, p. 128, foot-note 14. 
Apage, def, 297, ILI. 
Aperio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 
Apiscor, 1, aptus sum, 283. 
Ap-pared; see pared, 262; 301. 
Ap-petd; see peto, 278. 
Ap-plicd; see plicd, 258. 
Ap-ponod; see pond, 273. 
Arcesso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 
Arde6, Gre, arsi, arsum, 265, 
Aréscd, ere, arui, —, 281. 
Arguo, ere, ui, dtum, 279. 
Ar-riplo; see rapid, 274. 
A-scendo; sce scandé, 272, 3. 
A-spergo; see spargd, 270. 
A-spicid, ere, spéxi, spéctum, 217, 2 
As-sentior, iri, sénsus sum, 288, 2, 
As-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 
At-texd; see texd, 274. 
At-tined; see tened, 263. 
At-tingd; see tangd, 271. 
At-tollo ; see ¢ollo, 271. 
Audeo, ére, ausus sum, 268, 3. 
Audio, 211. 
Au-fer6d, 292, 2. 
Auged, ére, auxi, auctum, 264, 
Avé, def. ; see havé, 297, III. 


1 Final 6 in verbs is sometimes shortened, though rarely in the best writers. 
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B 


Balbutis, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Batué, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
Bibo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Blandior, iri, itus sum, 288. 


C 


Cado, ere, cecidi, casum, 272. 

Caecutid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 272. 

Calésco, ere, calui, —, 281. 

Calveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Canded, ére, ui, 262, N. 1. 

. Cando, p. 129, foot-note 14. 

Caned, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 

Cand, ere, cecini, cantum, 271. 

Capessd, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Capid, ere, cépi, captum, 217; 218 ; 
271, 2. 

Carpo, ere, si, tum, 269. 

Caveo, ére. cavi, cautum, 266. 

Cédo, ere, céssi, céssum, 270. 

Cedo, def., 297, II. 

Cello, obs.; see excelld, 273, N. 

Céno, 257, N.. 2. 

Cénse6, ére, ui, cénsum, 263. 

Cerno, ere, crévi, crétum, 277. 

Cied, ére, civi, citum, 265, N. 

Cingo, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 269. 

Cid, 265, N. 

Circum agé, p. 128, foot-note 13. 

Cireum-do, 255, I., 4; 259, N. 1. 

Circum-sisto; see sistd, 271. 

Circum-sto, 255, I., 4. 

Clango, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 270. 

Claudo, ere, — (to be dame), 272, N. 2. 

Co-argud ; see argud, 279. 

Co-em6, p. 128, foot-note 15. 

Coepi, def., 297. 

Co-gndscd ; see ndscd, 278. 

Cogo, ere, coégi, cofictum; see agé, 
271, 2. 

Col-lidd; see laedé, 270. 

Col-ligd; see legé, 271, 2. 

Col-luced; see laced, 265. 

Colo, ere, ui, cultum, 274. 

Com-edé, 291, N. 3. 

Com-miniscor, 1, commentus sum, 283. 

Com-moved; see moved, 266. 

Com-pared (pered) 3 see pared, 272. 

Comperio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 

Compésco, ere, peseul, —, 273, N. 

Com-pingo ; see pango, 271. 

Com-plector, 1, pléxus sum. 

Com-pleo, ére, évi, étum, 261. 

Com-primo ; see preméd, 270. 

Com-pungd, ere, punxi, punctum; 
Bee pungd, 271. 
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Con-cido; see cadd, 272. 

Con-cido ; see caedo, 272. 

Con-cind; see cand, 271. 

Con-cliido; see claudd, 270. 

Con-cupisco, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 
981, N. 

Con-cutid ; see guatid, 270. 

Con-dd; see abdd, 271. 

Con-fercid ; see farczd, 286. 

Con-ferd, 292, 2. 

Con-ficid ; see facid, 271, 2. 

Con-fit, def., 297, IIL. 

Con-fiteor; see fateor, 268, 2. 

Con-fringd ; see frangd, 271, 2. 

Con-grud, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Conived, Gre, nivi, nixi, —, 
267, 3. 

Conor, 260. 

Con-sero ; see serd, 277, N. 

Con-sistd ; see sistd, 271. 

Con-spicid, ere, spéxi, spéectum, 217, 2. 

Con-stitud ; see statwo, 279. 

Con-std, 801; see std, 259. 

Consulo, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Con-temno; see temnd, 272, N. 2. 

Con-texd ; see texd, 274. 

Con-tingo; see tangd, 271; 301. 

Convalésco, ere,valui, valitum, 281, N. 

Coqud, ere, coxi, coctum. 

Cor-ripio; see rapid, 274. 

Cor-rud ; see 7d, 279. 

Crébresco, ere, crébrui, —, 282, N. 

Crédo, ere, crédidi, créditum, 271. 

Crepé, are, ui, itum, 258. 

Crésco, ere, crévi, crétum, 277. 

Cubé, are, ui, itum, 258. 

Cudo, ere, ciidi, eusum, 272, 3. 

Cumbd ; see accumbéd, 273. 

Cupid, ere, ivi, itum, 217, 15 278. 

Curro, ere, cucurri, cursum, 272. 


D 
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Débed, 262. 

Dé-cerpo, ere, si, tum, p. 127, foot 
note 2. 

Decet, émper's., 299. 

Dé-do3 see abdo, 271. 

Dé-fendo, ere, i, fensum, 272, 8. 

Dé-fetiscor ; see fatiscor, 288. 

De-fit, def., 297, Il. 

Dégo, ere, dégi; see agéd, 271, 2. 

Délecto, cmpers., 801. 

Déleo, ére, evi, etum, 261. 

Dé-ligo ; see lego, 271, 2. 

Dé-micod; see micd, 258. 

Demo, ere, démpsi, démptum. 

Dé-pango ; see pangd, 271. 

Dé-primé ; see premd, 270. 

Depso, ere, ui, itum, tum, 273. 

De-scendo ; see scandd, 272, 8. 
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Dé-silid 5 see salid, 285. 
Dé-sipid ; see sapio, 278. 
Dé-sum, 290, I. 
Dé-tendso ; see tendo, 271. 
Dé-tined ; see tened, 263. 
Dé-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 
Dico, ere, dixi, dictum, 238. 
Dif-ferd, 292, 2. 
Di-gnosco 3 see 208d, 278. 
Di-ligo ; see lego, 271, 2. 
Di-micd; see mécd, 258. 
Di-rigd, ere, réxi, rectum, p. 127, 
foot-note 2. 

Disco, ere, didici, —, 271. 
Dis-crepo 3 see crepd, 258. 
Dis-cumbo ; see accwmbd, 273. 
Dis-pertior; see partior, 288. 
Dis-pliceo; see placed, 262. 
Dis-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 
Di-stinguo ; see exstingwd, 269. 
Di-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ditesco, ere, —, 282. 
Divido, ere, visi, visum, 270. 
Do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
Doced, ére, ui, ddctum, 263. 
Dolet, zmpers., 301. 
Dom, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Done, 259. 
Duco, ere, duxi, ctum, 269; 288. 
Dulcesco, ere, —, 282. 
Duplico, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Durescd, ere, dturui, —, 282, N. 

E 
Kido, ere, édi, ésum,.272, 2; 
Ef-fari, p. 142, foot-note 5. 
Higeo, ere, U1, ——, 262, .N. J. 
E-licio, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
E-ligd; see lego, 271, 2. 
FHi-mico 3 see mcd, 208. 
Emineo, Gre, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Emé, ere, émi, emptum, 271, 2. 
E-necd, are, ul, tum, 258. 
EO, ire, ivi, itum, 295. 
Esurio, ire, —, itum, 284, N. 2. 
-vado, ere, vasi, vasum, 270. 
Fx-ardéseod, ere, arsi, arsum, 281, N. 
Excelld, ere, ui (rare), —, 273, N. 
Ex-clado; see claudo, 270. 
Ex-curro 3 see eurrd, 272. 
Ex-oléseé ; see aboléscé, 277. 
Expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pled; see compleo, 261. 
Ex-plicd ; see plecd, 258. 
Ex-plodo; see plaudo, 270. 


PAN 


_- Ex-stinguo, ere, stinxi, stinetum, 269. 


Ex-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tendo ; see tendé, 271. 
Ex-tollé ; see tolld, 271. 


EF 


Facess6, ere, Ivi, 1, tum, 278, 

Facio, ere, féci, factum, 217, 1; 
ofl, 2 

Fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum, 272. 

Farcio, ire, farsi, fartum, farctum, 286. 

Pari, def., 297, I. 

Fateor, éri, fassus sum, 268, 2. 

Fatiscd, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Fatiscor, 1, —, 283. 

Faved, ére, favi, fautum, 266. 

Fendo, obs. see defendd, 272, 3. 

Ferid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, 292. 

Ferdcid, tre, —, 284, N. 2. 

Ferved, ére, fervi, ferbui, —, 267, 8. 
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Fido, ere, fisus sum, 283. 

Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 270. 

Findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 272, 3. 
Fing6, ere, finxi, fictum. 

Finio, 284. 

Fio, fieri, factus sum, 294. 

Flaveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Flecto, ere, fléxi, flexum, 270. 

Fleo, cre, évi, étum, 261. 

Flores, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Florésco, ere, florui, —, 281. 

Flué, ere, flaxi, fluxum, 279, N. 
Fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, 217, 1; 272, 2 
Forem, def, 204, 2; 297, IIL, 2. 
Foved, ére, fovi, fotum, 266, 
Frango, ere, frégi, fractum, 271, 2. 


Frem6, ere, wi, itum, 273. 

Frendo, ere, —, fréssum, frésum, 270. 

Fricd, dre, ui, atum, tum, 258. 

Frige6, ére, frixi (rare), —, 265. 

Fronde6, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Fruor, i, frictus, fruitus sum, 283. 

Fugio, ere, fugi, fugitum, 217, 1; 
Oilaee 

Fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 

Fulgeo, ére, fulsi, —, 265. 

Fulgo, 265, foot-note 5. 

Fulminat, empers., 300. ~ 

Funds, ere, thai, fasum, 272, 2. 

Fungor, i, functus sum, 283, 

Furo, ere, ui, —, 273, N. 


G 


Gannio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Gauded, ére, gavisus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemd, ere, ul, itum, 273. 

Gerd, ere, gessi, gestum, 269. 
Gigno, ere, genui, genitum, 273. 
Gliscd, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Gradior, i, gressus sum, 217, 8; 283. 
Grandesco, ere, —, 282. 


Grandinat, empers., 300. 
| Gravesco, ere; —. 
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H 
Habed, 262. 
Haereo, ére, haesi, haesum, 265. 
Haurio, ire, hausi, haustum, hausti- 
rus, hausarus, 286. 
Havé, def, 297, III. 
Hebeo, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 
Hisco, ere, —, 272, N. 2, 
Honoro, 257. 
Horreo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Hortor, 2323 260, 
Humed, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 


I 


Ic6, ere, ici, ictum, 272, 3. 
I-gnosco ; see néscd, 278. 
Il-licid, ere, léxi, lectum, 217, 2. 
I-lido; see laedo, 270. 

Imbué6, ere, ui, itum, 279. 
Immined, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Im-pareé ; see pared, 272. 
Im-pertior; see partior, 288. 
Im-pingo ; see pangod, 271. 
Im-pleo, p. 124, foot-note 1. 
In-cendo; see accendd, 272, 3. 
Incess6, ere, ivi, 1, —, 278. 
In-cidd; see cadd, 272. 

In-cidd; see caedlo, 272. 
In-crepd; see crepd, 258. 
In-créscd; see créscd, 277. 
In-cumb6 ; see accumbo, 273. 
In-cutid ; see guatid, 270. 
Ind-ige6, ére, ui, —; see eged, 262, N.1. 
Ind-ipiscor; see apiscor, 283. 
In-do; see abd, 271. 

Indulged, ére, dulsi, dultum, 264. 
Ineptio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
In-ferd, 292, 2. 

Intit, def., 297, II. 

Ingrué, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
In-notesco, ere, notui, 282, N. 
In-oléscd ; see aboléscd, 277. 
Inquam, def, 297, II. 

In-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 
In-spicié, ere, sp¢xi, spéctum. 
In-std; see std, 259. 

Intel-lego; see lego, 271, 2. 
Interest, dmper's., 301. 
Inter-noscd ; see dscd, 278. 
In-veterascd, ere, ravi, ratum, 281, N. 
Irascor, 1, —, 283. 

Ir-rud ; see 7wd, 279. 


J 


Jacio, ere, jéci, jactum, 217, 1; 271, 2. 
Jubed, Ere, jassi, jassum, 265, 

Jurd, 257, N. 2. 

Juvenescod, ere, —. 

Juvo, are, juvi, jatum, 259, 2; 301, 
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L 


Labor, i, lapsus sum, 283. 

Lacesso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Lacio, vbs. ; see allicid, p. 130, foot- 
note 8; 217, 2. 

Lacteod, ére, —, 262, N. 1. 

Laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 270. 

Lambo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Langueo, ére, 1, —, 267, 3. 

Largior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Lateo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 

Lavo, dre, lavi, lautum, lotum, lava- 
tum, 209, 2. 

Lego, ere, légi, léctum, 271, 2. 

Leénio, 284. 

Libero, 257. 

Libet, ampers., 29. 

Liceor, ¢ri, itus sum, 268. 

Licet, ampers., 299. 

Lino, ere, livi, levi, litum, 278. 

Linqud, ere, liqui, —, 271, 2, 

Liqued, ére, liqui (licui), 267. 

Liquet, impers., 299. > 

Liquor, i, —, 283. 

Loquor, i, lociitus sum, 283. 

Luceo, ére, laxi, —, 265. 

Lucéscit, impers., 300. 

Ludo, ere, lusi, lusum, 270. 

Ligeo, ére, laxi, —, 265. 

Lud, ere, lui, —. 


M 


Macresed, ere, macrui, —, 282, N. 

Maded, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Madésco, ere, madui, —. 

Maereo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Malo, malle, malui, —, 293. 

Mando, ere, i, mansum, 272, 3. 

Maneé, ére, manst, mansum, 265. 

Maturesco, ere, matarui, —, 282, N. 

Medeor, éri, —, 268, 2. 

Memini, def., 297, I. 

Mentior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Mereor, éri, itus sum, 268. 

Mergé, ere, mersi, mersum, 270. 

Métior, iri, ménsus sum, 288, 2. 

Meto, ere, messui, messum, 275. 

Metué, ere, ui, —, 272, N. 1. 

Mico, are, ui, —, 258. 

Miniscor, obs. ; see comminiscor, 2838 

Minud, ere, ui, atum, 279. 

Miror, 260. 

Misceo, ére, miscui, mistum, mixtum, 
263. ; 

Misereor, éri, itus o7 tus sum, 268, 2. 

Miseret, ¢mpers., 299. 

Mitescod, ere, —, 282. 

Mitto, ere, misi, missum, 270. 

Molior, iri, itus sum, 288, 
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Molleses, ere, —, 282. 

Molo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Mone6, ére, ui, itum, 207; 262. 

Mordeo, ére, momordi, morsum, 267. 

Morior, i (iri), mortuus sum, 217, 3; 
283. 

Moved, ére, movi, motum, 266. 

Mulceo, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 265. 

Mulged, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 265, 

Multiplics, p. 123, foot-note 6. 

Munio, 284. 

N 

perclscsr, i, nactus (nanctus) sum, 
283. 

Nascor, 1, natus sum, 283. 

Neco, p. 123, foot-note 4. 

Necto, ere, néxi, néxui, néxum, 270; 
275. 

Neg-legé, ere, léxi, léctum; see legd, 
71, 2: 

Ned, ére, névi, nétum, 261. 

Ne-qued, ire, ivi, itum, 296. 

Nigresco, ere, nigrul, —. 

Ning6o, ere, ninxi, —, 272, N. 1. 

Niteo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Nitor, i, nisus, nixus sum, 283. 

Noced, 262. 

Nolo, nolle, nolui, —, 293. 

Nominé, 257. 

No6sc6, ere, novi, notum, 278. 

Nabo, ere, napsi, naptum, 269. 

Niupturio, ire, ivi, —, 284, N, 2. 


Oo 


Ob-do; see abdé, 271. 

Ob-dormiscd, ere, dormivi, dormitum, 
981, N. 

Obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 283. 

Ob-mitescd, ere, matul, —, 282, N. 

Ob-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 

Ob-solésc6 ; see aboléscd, 277. 

Ob-std ; see std, 259. 

Ob-surdesco, ere, surdui, —. 

Ob-tineo ; see ¢ened, 263. 

Oc-cidé ; see cadd, 272. 

Oc-cidd; see eaedd, 272. 

Oc-cino ; sce cand, 271. 

Oc-cipid; see capid, 271, 2. 

Occulo, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Odi, def, 297, I. 

Of-tendo ; see défendd, 272, 3. 

Of-ferd, 292, 2. 

Ole, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Olésco, obsolete y see abolescod, 277. 

Operid, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

Oportet, dmpers., 299. 

Op-perior, iri, pertus, peritus sum, 
288, 2 " 

Ordior, iri, orsus sum, 288, 2. 
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Orior, iri, ortus sum, 288, 2. 

Os-tendo; see tendo, 271. 

Ovat, def., 297, III. 

P 

Paciscor, i, pactus sum, 283. 

Paenitet, zmpers., 299. 

Palled, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Pando, ere, i, pansum, passum, 272, 3, 

Pango, ere, pepigi, pactum, 271. 

Pango, ere, panxi, pégi, panctum, 
pactum, 271. 

Bee ere, peperei (parsi), parsum, 
272. 

Pared, ére, ui, itum, 262. 

ree ere, peperi, partum, 217, 1; 

Partior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Parturio, ire, ivi, —, 284, N. 2. 

Pasco, ere, pavi, pastum, 276. 

Patco, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 

Patior, 1, passus sum, 217, 3; 283, 

Paved, ére, pavi, —, 266. 

Pecté, ere, péxi, péxum, 270. 

Pel-licio, ere, 1éxi, lectum, 217, 2. 

Pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 272, 

Pendeo, ére, pependi, pénsum, 267. 

Pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 272. 

Per-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 

Per-cello; see excellé, 273, N. 

Per-cénsed ; see cénsed, 263. 

Per-do, ere, didi, ditum; see adbdé, 
271. 

Pergo (for per-rigd), ere, perréxi, 
perréctum ; see 7¢g0, 269. 

Per-petior; see patior, 283. 

Per-sto; see std, 259. 

Per-taedet, p. 143, foot-note 8. 

Per-tined; see tened, 263. 

Pessum-do, 259, N. 1. 

Peto, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Piget, dmpers., 299. 

Pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum. . 

Pinso (piso), ere, i, ul, pinsitum, 
pistum, pinsum, 272, 3; 278. 

Placed, 262; 301. 

Plaudo, ere, si, sum, 270. 

Plecto, ere, plexi, plexum, 270. 

Plector; see amplector, 283. 

Pleo, obsolete ; see compled, 261. 

Plicd, dre, avi, ul, atum, itum, 258. 

Plué, ere, i or pluvi, —, 272, N. 1; 
300. 

Polled, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Polliceor, éri, itus sum, 268. 

Pond, ere, posui, positum, 273. 

Posed, ere, poposci, —, 272. 

Pos-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 

Possum, posse, potui, —, 290, II, 

Potior, iri, itus sum, 288, 
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Poto, dre, avi, datum, um, 257, N. 1. 

Prae-cino ; see cand, 271. 

Prae-curro ; see currd, 272. 

Prae-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 

Prae-sto ; see sté, 259; 301. 

Prae-sum, 290, I. 

Prae-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 

Prandeo, ére, i, pransum, 267, 3. 

Prehendo, ere, i, hensum, 272, 3. 

Premo, ere, pressi, pressum, 270. 

Préndo, p. 130, foot-note 1. 

Prod-igd; see agd, 271. 

Pro-do ; see abdo, 271. 

Proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 283. 

Pro-titeor; see fateor, 268, 2. 

Promo, ere, prompsi, promptum. 

Ere, prodesse, profui, —, 290, 
Ill. 

Pro-tendo ; see tendé, 271. 

Psallo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Pudet, zmpers., 299. 

Pucrasco, ere, —, 282. 

Pugno, 257. 

Pungo, ere, pupugi, punctum, 271, 

Pianio, 284. 


Q 
Quaero, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 278, 
Quaeso, def., 297, III. 
Quatid, ere, quassi, quassum, 217, 1; 
270. 
Qued, ire, ivi, itum, 296. 
Queror, 1, questus sum, 283. 
Quiescd, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 277. 


R 
Rado, ere, raisi, rasum, 270. 
Rapio, ere, rapui, raptum, 217, 1; 274. 
Raucio, ire, rausi, rausum, 287. 
Re-cénsed; see censed, 268. 
Re-cidod ; see cadd, 272. 
Re-cidd ; see caedo, 272. 
Re-cerfidesed, ere, cridui, 282, N. 
Red-arguo ; see argud, 279. 
Red-do; see abdé, 271. 
Re-felld ; see falld, 272. 
Re-ferd; see ferd, 292. 
Réfert, zmpers., 301. 
Rego, ere, réxi, rectum, 209; 269. 
Re-linquod; see dingud, 271, 2. 
Re-miniscor, 1, —, 283. 
Renided, tre, —, 262, N. 2. 
Reor, réri, ratus sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pango; see pangd, 271. 
Re-pared ; see pared, 272. 
Re-peria, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 
Re-plieo, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideod ; see scded, 267, 2. 
he-siped ; see sapid, 278. 
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Re-sond; see sond, 258. : 
Re-spergo ; see spargd, 270, : 
Re-spondeod, 255, I., 4. : 
Re-tendo ; see tendo, 271. 

Re-tined; see ened, 263. 

Re-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 

Re-vivisc6, ere, vixi, victum, 281, N. 
Rideo, ére, risi, risum, 265. 

Ringor, i, rictus sum, 283. 

Rodo, ere, rosi, rosum, 270. 

Rorat, impers., 300. 


_ Rubeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 


Rudo, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 
Rumpo, ere, rapi, ruptum, 271, 2. 
Rud, ere, rui, rutum, ruitirus, 279. 


Ss) 

Saepid, Ire, psi, ptum, 286. 
Sagid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Salo, ire, ui (ii), tum, 285. 
Salvé, def., 297, ILI. 
Sancio, ire, sanxi, sancitum, sanctum, 

286. 
Sapio, ere, ivi, ui, —, 217,1; 278. 
Sarcid, ire, sarsi, sartum, 286, 
Sat-ago 5 see agd, 271, 2. 
Satis-do, 259, N. 1. 
Satis-facio, p. 129, foot-note 1. 
Scabo, ere, scabi, —, 271, 2. 
Seando, ere, di, scansum, 272, 3. 
Scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 272, 3. 
Scid, 284. 
Sciscd, ere, scivi, scitum, 281, N. 
Seco, are, ui, tum, 258. 
Sedeo, ére, sédi, sessum, 267, 
Sé-ligo ; see lego, 271, 2. 
Sentio, ire, sensi, sensum, 287. 
Sepelio, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284. 
Sequor, i, sectitus sum, 283. 
Sero, ere, sévi, satum, 277, N. 
Serod, ere, serui, sertum, 274. 
Sido, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
Siled, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Sino, ere, sivi, situm, 278. 
Sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 271. 
Sitio, ire, ivi, —, 284. 
Soled, ére, solitus sum, 268, 3. 
Solvo, ere, solvi, solitum, 272, 3. 
Sond, are, ul, itum, 258. a 
Sorbed, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Sortior, iri, itus sum, 288. 
Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 270. 
Specio, obs., 217, 2. 
Sperno, ere, spreévi, sprétum, 277. 
Spérd, 257, 
Splendes, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Sponded, ére, spopondi, sponsum, 

267. — 
Sqnaled, cre, —, 262, N. 2. = 
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Statud, ere, ui, itum, 279. 

Sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 

Sternud, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Stertd, ere, ui, —, 273, N. 

Stinguo, ere, —, p. 127, foot-note 3. 

Sto, are, steti, statum, 259. 

Strepo, ere, ul, itum, 273. 

Strideo, ére, stridi, —, 267, 3. 

Strido, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Strud, ere, strixi, strictum, 279, N. 

Studed, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Stuped, Ere, ui, —, 266. 

Suaded, ére, si, sum, 265. 

Sub-do, ere, didi, ditum ; see abdo, 
271. 

Sub-igd; see aga, 271, 2. 

Sub-silio ; see salto, 285. 

Suc-cédé ; see cédd, 270. 

Suc-cendo; see accendo, 272, 3. 

Suc-cénsed ; see cénsed, 263. 

Suc-cidd ; see cado, 272. 

Sue-cidé ; see eaedd, 272. 

Sue-crésed 3 see créscd, 277. 

Suescd, ere, suévi, suetum, 277. 

Suf-ferd, 292, 2. 

Suf-ficid 5 see fuctd, 271, 2. 

Suf-fodid; see fodio, 272, 2. 

Sug-gerd ; see gerd, 269. 

Sum, esse, fui, —, 203, 1; 204. 

Simo, ere, psi, ptum, 269. 

Superbio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Super-jacio, p. 129, foot-note 2. 

Supplico, 258, foot-note. 

Sup-pond; see p00, 2738. 

Surgo (for sur-rigo), ere, surréxi, 
surréctum 3 see 7¢g0, 269. 


p 
Taced, 262. 
Taedet, impers., 299. 
Tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 271. 
Temno, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 
Tendo, ere, tetendi, tentum, ténsum, 
271. 
Teneo, Gre, ul, tum, 263. 
Tepesco, ere, tepul, —, 281. 
Terged, ére, tersi, tersum, 265; 
128, foot-note 3. 
Tergo, ere, tersi, tersum, 270. 
Tero, ere, trivi, tritum, 278. 
Texd, ere, wi, tum, 274. 
Timed, ére, wi, —, 262, N. 1. 
Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 271. 
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Tonded, ére, totondi, tonsum, 267. 
Ton6, are, ul (itum), 258; 300. 
Torped, Gre, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Torqued, ére, torst, tortum, 264. 
Torred, Gre, torrui, tostum, 263. 
Tra-do ; see abdé, 271. 
Trah6, ere, traxl, tractum, 269. 
Tremo, ere, ui, —, 273, N. 
Tribuo, ere, ul, tum, 279. 
Triado, ere, trisi, trasum, 270. 
Tueor, Eri, tuitus, titus sum, 268, 
Tundo, ere, tutudi, tinsum, tisum, 
272. 
Turgeé, Gre, tursi (rare), —, 265. 
Tussio, Ire, 284, N. 2. 


U 


Uleciscor, i, ultus sum, 283. 
Urged, ére, ursi, —, 265. 
Uro, ere, issi, Ustum, 269, 
Utor, 1, usus sum, 283. 


Vv 
Vado, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 
Vagio, ire, ivi, —, 284. 

Veho, ere, véxi, véctum, 269. 
Vello, ere, velli(vulsi), vulsum, 
Véndo, ere, didi, ditum, 271. 
Vén-e6, 295, 3. 

Venid, ire, véni, ventum, 287, N. 
Vénum-do, 259, N. 1. 

Vereor, éri, veritus sum, 268. 
Vergo, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Verro, ere, verri, versum, 272, 8. 
Verto, ere, ti, sum, 272, 3. 
Vertor; see verto, 272, 3. 
Vescor, i, —, 283. 
Veterdsco, ere, ravi, —, 27 
Veto, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Video, Gre, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 
Vilesed, ere, vilui, —, 282, N. 
Vincio, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 286, 
Vineo, ere, vici, victum, 271, 2. 
Vireo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Viréscd, ere, virul, —, 281. 

Vis6, ere, 1, um, 272, 3. 

Vivo, ere, VIXI, victum, 269. 
Voco, 257. 

Volo, velle, volui, —, 293. 

Volvo, ere, volvi, volitum, 272, 3. 
Vom<6, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

| Voveo, ére, vovi, votum, 266, 


ee 
272, 
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INDEX -OF “SU BJ HCTS. 


Nore.—The numbers refer to articles, not to pages. Acc, or accus. = accusative; 
adjs, = adjectives; comp. = composition; compds. = compounds; conj. = conjugation; 
conjunc. = conjunctions; constr. = construction; gf. = and the following; gen. or gentt. 
= genitive; gend. = gender; ger. = gerund; loc, or locat. = locative; preps, = prepo- 
sitions; w. = with. 

It has not been thought advisable to overload this index with such separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such exceptions as 
may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly, the numerous excep- 
tions in Dec, III. are not inserted, as they may be best found under the respective end- 
ings, 69-115, * 


A 


A, 4, sound, 5; 10 ff. final short- 
ened, 21,2. -A innom., accus., and 
voc. pl., 46, 2,1). A-nouns, Decl. 
1., 48; a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 
Decl. III., 69; quant. of increm., 


w. réfert, 408, I., 2; w. verbs of 
accusing, ete., 410, II., 3; w. verbs 
of condemning, 410 Ti? Abl. of 
place, 412; 425 ff. 5 separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff. Abl. w. com- 
parat., 417. Instrumental abl., 418 
ff. Abl. of accompaniment, ‘419 ; 


585, 1.,3; gender, 111. -A, adverbs 
in, 304, I., 3. -A, prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 115 p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 304, Il., 2. -4A, -d, 
suffix, 320. -A, derivatives in, 326, 
2. A, changed in compds., 344, 4, 
N. 1. A or d, final, 580, L; 580, 
LII., N. 2% 581, Il]. ; in inerem. of 
_decl., 585 ; 585, 1. ; conj., 586; 586, I. 
A, ab, abs, in compds., 344, 53; in 
compds., w. dat., 386, 2; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Ad, as adverb, 379, 2, 
N. A, ab, abs, with abl., 434; 434, 


means, 420. Abl. in special con- 
structions, 421. Abl. of price, 422; 
difference, 423; specification, 424. 
Locative abl., 425 f. Abl. of time, 
429, Abl. abs., 431. Abl. w. preps., 
432; 434; 4385; w. compds., 434, 
N. 1; w. adverbs, 487. Infin. in 
abl. abs., 439, LV. 

Ablative sing. in @, 581, III., 1. 

-abrum, d in, 587, 1., 1. 

Abs, in compds., 344, 5. Abs w. abl., 
434; 4384, N. 2. 

Absente, constr., 488, 6, N. 


I.; of agent, 388, 2; 415, I. 4, ab, | Absolute Abl., 481. 
abs, 434, N. 2. A, ab, abs, desig- | Absolvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 
nating abode, 446, N. 4. A, ab, w. | Absque, w.abl., 434. 


g Abstined, constr., p. 211, foot-note 5. 
Abbreviations, 649, 1; 650. Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2); plur., 180, 
Abhine, denoting interval, p. 230, 2and3. Abstract nouns from adjs., 
foot-note 2; 430, N. 3. 325. 
Abiés, és in, 581, VI., 1. Absum, w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
-Abilis, @ in, 587, lI. 2: Abest, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
ABLATIVE, sing., original ending of, | Abwnde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 
p. 20, foot-note 5. Abl. sing. in | -A@bundus, @ in, 587, ii 2. 
Decl. ILL, 62, IL. ff. ; 63,2; 64, N. | -A@bus for -zs, Decl. I., 49, 4. 
35 in adjs., 154, notes 1 and 2; 157, | Ac, 310, 1; 554, I.; meaning as, 451, 
ING -AbiS plum; Decloel. 49. 4 5; than, 459, 2; 554,1.,2,N. Ae 
Decl. Il., 68, 5; Decl. 1V., 117. s?, 311, 2; w. subj. in conditions, 
ABLATIVE, translation of, 48, w. foot- 513, Il. 
note 4. Relations. denoted, 367. Acatalectic, 603, N. 3. 
Syntax, 411 ff. Abl. w. locat., 863, | Accent, rhythmic, 599. 
4, 2); w. adjs., 391, II., 3; 400,33; | Accentuation, 17 if, 


ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 
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Accidié, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Accingod, constr., 377. 

Accommodatus w. dat., p. 205, foot- 
note 1, 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418 ff, 

Accusative, formation of, Decl. IL., 
ols 2).6)s Decl Tl, 58,1, 5) 62, 
Il. ff ; 68, 1; 64, N. 2; 67, N. 2; 
68, 2 and 6; in adjs., 154, N. 1; 
ae 1 

AccusATIVE, syntax of, 870 ff. Direct 
object, 871 ff; cognate, 871, I. and 
Il.; ace. of effect, 371, i 2, 2); Ww. 
verbal adjs. and nouns, 871, I., N.; 
w. compds., 872. Two aces., 873 
ff, Predicate acc., 378, 1. Poetic 
ace., 377. Adverbial acc., 378 ff. 
Ace. of specification, 378 ; of time 
and space, 379; of limit, 880; poet- 
ical dat. for, 380, 4. Acc. in exclam., 
881. Acc. for gen., 407. Acc. w. 
refert and interest, 408, I., 35 w. 
preps., 432; 4383; 435; w. adverbs, 
437; as object, w. infin., 534. Ace. 
as subj. of infin., 536. Acc. of ger., 
542, LE. 

Accusative, Greck, in -as, 581, V., 2. 
Ace. plur. in -ws, 581, 1X., 2. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 

mls 40510. 

Acer, decl., 153. 

~aceus, adjs. in, 329; din, 587, II.,1. 

Aciés, decl., 122, 2. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, LI. 

-acrum, @ in, 587, I, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp. clauses, 
518, N. 2, 2); 518, 1. 

Active voice, 195, Active and passive 
constr.,.464. ; 

-Acundus, d in, 587, Ill., 2. 

PAcus, decl., jaliv1s gend., 118, 

Ad in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. two aces., 3876; w. dat., 386. 
Ad w. ace., 483; 483, I. 5 after 
adjs., 891, Il., 13 w. réfert and in- 
terest, 408, 1, 8. Ad_ designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. PETs pe 
315, foot-note 5; denoting purpose, 
542, Ill., N. 2. 

Ade, 551, N. 2; 554, L., 4. 

-adés, @ in, 587, II., 1. 

Adfatim w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3; 
quant. of pen., p. 3845, foot-note 2. 

Adficid w. abl., 420, 2. 

Adfinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 35 
p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Adipiscor w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

Adjaceé w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1, 

ApsectTIvEe, 146; decl. of, 147 ff. 3 ir- 
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regular, 151; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; decl. of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186, 4. Rel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Derivation, 328 ff. 
Composition, 342. W. dat., 391; 
400; dis w. gen.) 897% 3.57399 sor 
gerund, p. 315, foot-note 2. Adj. 
for gen., 895, N. 2. Adj. w. abl., 
400, 8; 414, IIl.; 416; 420; 421. 
Agreement, 438 ff. Use, 440. W. 
force of substantives, 441; of clauses, 
442; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444. Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 8 and 4. Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of adj. w. 
gen., 565, 2. 

Admisced w. dat., 885, 3; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodum, 304, I., 2. 

Adinoned, constr., 374, 2; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, I.; 410, I. 

Adoléscéns, compar. 

Adonic verse, 628, L 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 3. 

Ador, quant. of increm., 585, IL., 1. 

Adulor w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Aduilter, decl., 51, 4,3). 

Adverbial ace., 878. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

ApveErBs, 803 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 806. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 359, N. 4; 443, N. 4; w. 
dat., 392; w.gen., 397,4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. ‘Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 8. Use of adverbs, 551 ff. 
Position of modifiers of adverb, 568. 
Adverb between prep. and case, 569, 
Il., 8. -#, in adverbs, 581, IV., 4. 
Adverb redundant, 636, TIL., 7. 

Adversative conjuncs., 310, 3; 554, 
Ill. Advers. asyndeton, p, 370, 
foot-note 1. 

Adversum, adversus, W. ace., 433. 

Ae, sound, 6; 12; changed to 2, 344, 


168, 4. 


4, N. 2. 
Aedis, sing. and plur., 132. 
Aeger, decl., 150. 
Aegre ferd, coustr., p. 310, foot-note 2. 
Aenéds, decl., 50. 
‘Acqualis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Aequi facere, 401, N. 4. 
Aer, quant. of increm., 585, III., 4. 
Aetds, decl., 58. 
Aether, quant. of increm., 585, IIL., 4, 
-2eus, adjs. in., 331. 
Age, expression of, p. 222, foot-note 4, 
Ages of Lat, literature, 640, 
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Age, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Agent, abl. of, with @ or ab, 388, 2; 
415, 1. Dat. of, 388. 

Ager, decl., 51. 

-Aginta, quant. of antepen., 587, 

Faye y 

Agnomen, 649, 2 and 3. 

Agnomination, 637, XI., 7. ; 

Ago ut, 498, I1., N. 2; 7d ago w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-H#@0, nouns in, 324, N.; 327, 4, N.; 
@in, 587, I., 2. 
Agreeable, dat. w. 

391, 1. 

AGREEMENT, of Nouns, 362 ff. Pred. 
noun, 362; in gend., 362, 1. Ap- 
positive, 363; in gend., 363, 1. Of 
adject., 438 ff.; w. clause, 438, 3; 
synesis, 488, 6; w. one noun for 
another, 488, 7; w. two or more 
nouns, 439; w. part. gen., 397, 3, 
N. 1. Of pronouns, 445; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 3; attrac- 
tion, 445, 43 synesis, 445, 5; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff. ; 
synesis, 461; w. appos. or pred. 

_noun, 462; w. compd, subject, 463. 

Ah, ahd, 312. 

-ai for -ae, 49, 2; @ in, 577, I., 1, (1). 

Ato tor agid, p. 19, foot-note 8; posi- 
tion, 569, V. 

-His in prop. names, d@ in, 577, 5, N.; 
587, -L., 3. 

-~1 final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 
in -al, 633 65,23 quant. of increm., 
585, I, 1. -42’in Plautus for -al, 
580, ILL, N. 2. 

Alacer, decl., 1538, N. 13 superlat. 
wanting, 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Aleaic verse, 604, N. 1; 628, VIII. 
and IX.; 619, 1. Alcaic stanza, 
631, I. 

Alemanian stanza, 631, XIX.; 631, 


adjs. signifying, 


i 


Ale, alex, quant. of increm., 585, 1IT., 
3. 


-Alia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 

Alicubi, alicunde, 305. 

Aliénus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
Ww. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Aliqua, aliquam, aliquando, 305, 

Aliquantus, 191. 

Aliqui, use, 455, 1. 

Aliquis, 190, 2; 1915 use of, 455. 

Aliqué, 305, I. 

Aliquot, 191. 

Aliquotiéns, aliquovorsum, 305. 

-alis, adjs. in, 830; compar., 168, 2; 
169, 3, A in -dlés, 587, 1., 4. 


SUBJECTS. 


Aliud—nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud 
uam, 550, II., 1. 
Alius, decl., 151; w. abl., 417, 1, N. 
4. Use of alius, 459. Alius—alium 
w. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Allegory, 637, I1., 1. 

Alliteration, 637, XI., 1. 

Allobrox, quant. of inerem., 585, I1., 3. 

Alphabet, 2 ff. Letters of, indecl., 
128, 1. 

Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundus, 
p. 66, foot-note 4. Use of alter, 459. 
Alter—alterum, W. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Alteruter, decl., 151, N. 2. 

Alvus, gend., 53, 1. 

-am in adverbs, 304, L., 3, 2). 

Amdns, decl., 157. 

Ambi, amb, insep. prep., 308; in 
compds., 344, 6. 

Ambo, decl., Wd, Nw2. 

Amicus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
I in amicus, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Ammnis, decl., 62, IV. 

Amphiardidés, tn, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Amphora, 648, II]. 

Amplius without guam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

Amiyclidés, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

An, 310, 2, N.; 811, 8; 353. An=— 
‘whether not,’ 529, Il., 8, N. 2; 
= aut, 529, IL, 3, N. 3. 4 in an, 
579, 8. 

-an, suffix, 320, I. 

-fna, @ in, 587, L., 5. 

Anacoluthon, 636, IV., 6. 

Anacrusis, 618, N. 3. 

Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 

Anapaest, 597, N. 1; cyclic, 598, 1, 4). 

Anaphora, 636, IIL., 3. 

Anas, asin, 581, V., 13 quant. of in- 
crem., 585, I., 4, (2). 

Anastrophe, 636, V., 1. 

Ancient forms ot pronouns, 184, 5; of 
verbs, 240, 

Ancile, decl., 136, 3. 

Androgeos, decl., 54. 

-Aaneus, @ in, 587, IIl., 1. 

Anguis, decl., 62, iv. 

Anhélitus, 7 in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Animal, decl., 63. 

Anima, constr., 399, III., 1; 410, V., 2. 

Anio, quant. of increm., 585 iis 2. 

Annon, 310, 2, N.; 353, 2, N. 3. 

Answers, 352. 

-ant, suffix, 320, I. 

Ante in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 886. Ante w.. acc., 4333 
433, I.; denoting interval, 480. 
Ante w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 

Anted, 804, 1V., N. 2. 

Antecedent, 445, N.; omitted, 445, 6. 
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Clause as anteced., 445, 7. Ante- 
ced. attracted. 445, 9. 

Antecédd w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Ante-classical period, 640, I. 

Anteed in synaeresis, 608, III., N. 1; 
w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Antehae, 304, IV., INE 

ate laud 311,1; in temp. clauses, 

20. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 440, 2; 6386, 
ast 

Anticus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Antimeria, 636, IV., 1. 

~Anus, adjs. in, 330; 831; @ in, 587, 


a5 Ds 

Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

-&On in prop. names, @ in, 577, 5, N 

Apage, interj., 312, 4. 

Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 

Apis, genit. plur., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Apocope, 635, 3. 

Apophasis, 637, XI., 2. 

Aposiopesis, 636, I., 8; 687, XI., 3. 

Apostrophe, 637, X. 

Apparent agent, 388. 

Appendix with short increm., p. 348, 
foot-note 2. 

Appendix, 634 ff. 
Apposition, partitive, 364, 
in apposition, 501, Tu. 

Appositional genitive, 396, VI. 

Appositive, 359, N. 2; agreement of, 
363; in gend., 363, 1; force of, 363, 
3. fin. as appos., 539, II. 

Apricus, 7 in, p, 345, foot-note 4. 

Aptus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Aptus qui w. subj., 503, IL, 2. 

Apud w.acc., 433; 433, 1.; designat- 
ing abode, 446, N. 4. 

-Hr final shortened, 21, 2,2). Nouns 
in ar, 633 65, 2; quant. of increm., 
585, i 1. Gend. of nouns in az, 
a7, 1113 112; -Ar in Plantus for 
-ar, 580, Lil., N. 2. 

Arar, Araris, decl., 62, III., 1. 

Arbor, quant. of increm., 5385, II., 3. 

Arced w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Archilochian verse, 604, N. 1; 628, 
X.; 616, N.: 617, N.; 619, N.; 
stanza, 631 ki. and X11. A Wabale 
XIV. and XV. 

Arcus, decl., 117, 1. 

Arénae, locat., 426, 2, N. 

Aries, 2 in, 581, VI, 1. 

-Zris, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 3. 

A in -aris, 587, I., 6. 

_Aristophanic verse, 628, II. 

-Arium, nouns in, 323; @ in, 587, 
La 

18 


Clauses 
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-arius, nouns in, 324; adjs, in, 330; 
@ in, 587, III., 1 

ARRANGEMENT oF Worps AND 
Crausss, 559 ff.; words, 560 ff; 
gen. rules; 560 ff; effect of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561; chiasmus, 
562; kindred words, 563 ; words w. 
com. relation, 564; special rules, 
565 ff; modifiers of nouns, 565; 
adjs., 566; verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569; demon., 569 
I.; preps., 569, II. ; conjunes. and 
Telat., 5695 Til ~ 207, 85695 .Ver 
inguam, aid, 569, V.; voc., 569, 
Wie; clauses; 5( 01 3) as subj. or 
pred., 571; subord. elements, 5723 
periods, 573. 

Arsis, 600. 

Article, 48, 6. 

Artus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50, foot- 
note 1. 

-rus, d@ in, 587, 1, 6. 

Arex, decl., 64, 

Aryan languages, 638. 

-as in genit., Decl. 1., 49,1. Nouns 
in -ds, Decl. 1.,50; Decl. ILL, 64, 
-2, 3); decl., 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -ds, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304, I., 8, 2). -As, suffix, 
820, I. *-As, adjs. in, 831. Quant. 
of -ds, -as, 580, III.; 581, V.; @ in 
voc. of nouns in, 581, III.,2. Quant. 
_of increm. of nouns in -as, 585, 1., 3. 

As, 646; 648, I. 

Asclepiadéan verse, 628, IV. and V.; 
631, IV.-VIII. 

Asking, construction w. verbs of, 3874. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

Aspergo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, IL., 3. 

-Hssim in pert. subj., 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 25; of con- 
sonants, 33; 34. 

Assimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Assis, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

-4SsO in fut. perf., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, I., 1. 

‘Ab, 310, 3; 554, IL., 2 > 

-at, neut. stems in, 58, 2. -A¢ in 
Plautus for -a¢, 580, Il., N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 312, 1. 

-Gticus, ¢ in, 587, Lil., 2. 

-Htilis, quant. of pen., 587, II., 5; 
antepen., 587, III., 2. 

-atim, @ in, 587, L., 7. 

Atyue, 310, 1; 554, I.; meaning as, 
451, 53; than, 459, 2; 554, 1., 2, N. 
QYue—atque, 554, Le, 5. 

Atqui, 310, 8; 554, IIL., 2. 

-atrum, @ in, 587, 1., 1. 
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Attamen, 554, IIL., 3. 

Attraction, 636, IV., 5; of pron., 445, 
4 and 8; of anteced., 445, 9. 

Attributive adj., 488, 2. 

-atus, nouns in, 824; d in, 587, 1., 7. 

Au, inter)., 312, 3. 

Au, sound, 6; 12; changed in compds., 
344, 4, N. 3. 

Audax, decl., 156. 

Audiens w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Audio w. pred. noun, 362, 2, N. 1; 
w. infin., 535, I., 1. 

Aureus, 646. 

Ausim tor auserim, 240, 4. 

Aut, 310, 2; 554, IL, 2, Aut—aut, 
554, ie WN. Position of aué in 
poetry, 569, III., N. 

Autem, 310, 8; 554, III., 2 
position, 569, IT. 

Authors, Latin, 640. 

Autonomasia, 637, IIL., 1. 

Auxilium, auxilia, 132. 

Aversion, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 1. 

Avidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 


400. 

Avis, decl., 62, 1V. 

-Avus, @ in, 587. 1., 6. 

-@x, gen. of nouns in, 913; verbals in, 
33835 w. ger., 899, Il. Quant. of 
increm. of words in -ar, 585, L., 4, 
(3). 

Avo for égerd, 240, 4. 


and 4; 


B 


B, sound, 7, N.; changed to p, 33, 1; 
to m, 33, 3, N.3 34, 3. Gunnt of 
monosyl. in, 579, 2. 

Baccar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 


(1). 

Bacchius, 597, N. 1. 

se apeest two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 

wily 1). 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 
ils Penang of sentence emphatic, 
561, I. 

Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, N. 
1, 1). Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 2. 

Bélidés, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Believing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, II. 
Infin. w. verbs of, 535, L., 1, (2). 

Bellwm, decl., 51, 8. Belli, locat., 51, 
8; 426, 2. 

Belonging to, gen, w. adjs. signifying, 
391, 4. 

Bene, compar., 306, 25 compds. w. 
dat., 384, 4, N. 1. # final in bene, 
581, IV., 4. 


INDEX OF 
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Benefiting, verbs of, w. dat., 385, I. 

-ber, p. 155, foot-note 1; names of 
months in, 65, 1, 1). 

Bibi, i in, 590, 1. 

Bilis, decl., 62, 1V. 

-bilis, p. 155, foot-note 1; verbals in, 
833 ; w. dat., 3891, I. ; compar., 168, 1. 
Quant. of pen. of -dclis, 587, I1., 5. 

Bis, 4 in, 579, 3. 

Boni facere,consulere, 401, N. 4. 

Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165, 

| decl., 66; quant. of increm., 581, 

By BY 

Brachylogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, III., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 327. 

-bs, decl. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubae, interj., 312, 1. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 611, 2; bucol. caesu- 
ra, p. 856, foot-note 5. 

-buium, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bundus, verbals in, 333, 

Buris, decl., 62, I. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 405, 


€ 


C in place of G, 2,1 and 8. Sound ot 
ce, 7; 18. C changed to g, 338, 2% 
dropped, 36, 3, Nouns in ¢, 74. 
Gend.,111. Quant. of final syllables 
in ¢, 580, II., w. Ned 

-ca, suifix, 320, Il. 

Caecus, super]. wanting, 168, 3. 

Caelum, plur., 1438, 1. 

Caesura, caesural pause, 602. 

Calear, decl., 63. 

Calendar, Roman, 641 ff. 

Calends, 642, I., 1. 

Calie w. short inerem., p. 348, foot- 
note 2, 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 873. 

Campester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Canis, decl., p. 86, foot-note 3. 

Capitis w. verbs, 410, IIL., N. 2. 

ese quant. of increm,, 585, IL., 


Capsd for céperd, 240, 4. 

Caput, decl., 58. 

Carbasus, gend., 58,13 plur., 142, 

Carcer, carcerés, 132. 

Cardinals, 172; 174; decl., 175 ff. 

Carmen, decl., 60. 

Caré, decl., 64, N. 1. 

Carus w. dat.; p. 205, foot-note 1; w. 

abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Casrs, Erymouoey or, 45 ff. Cases 

| alike, 46, 2, Case suffixes, 46, 1; 
in Decl. III, 57; 67. Case end-_ 


INDEX OF 


ings, 47, N. 3; in Decl. I.,48; Decl. 
Il., 51, 2, 3); Decl. IIL, 675 for z- 
stems, 62, I., 2; Decl. IV., 116; 
Decl. V., 120; pronouns, 184, 1. 
Trregular case endings, Decl. I., 49; 
Decl. I1., 52; Decl. Il., 67, N.; 
Meal Vey Lys Deely Vig Lats 

Cases, Synrax or, 362 ff. General 
view, 365. Nominat., 368. Vocat., 
369. Accusat., 370 ff. Dat., 382 ff. 
Gen., 393 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 
-W. preps., 432 ff. 

Castrum, castra, 132. 

Catalectic, 603, notes 3 and 5. 

Causd, p. 221, foot-note 2. 

Causal adverbs, 305, N. 2, 4); con- 
junctions, 310, 5; 311, 7; 554, V.; 
555, VII. Causal clauses, 516; 517; 
eee ete., 516; w. cum and gui, 
517. 

Cause, gen. of, 399, III. 
416. Cause expressed 
549, 1. 

Caveo, constr., 385, 1. Cavé w. subj. 
for imperat., 489, 2); w. 2é omitted, 
499,2. Hin cavé, 581, IV., 3. 

-ce, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 

Cecidi, quant. of pen., 591, 1. 

Cedo, 0 in, 581 ie 1. 

Celeber, celer, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Ceo, constr., 374, 2. 

Celtiber, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant. of 
increm., 585, III., 3. 

-een, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Cénseo, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

-ceps, genit. plur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 
8); compds, in, 342, 1. 

-cer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Cerés, és in, 581, VI., 1. 

Certé w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Certus w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 3. 

Céer, ctterus, defective, 159, IL.; 
meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Céterum, 310, 3; 554, IIIL., 2. 

Ch, sound, 7, N.; 13, L., 2. 

Changes in consonants, 30 ff. 

Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 
nouns, 46, 33. verbs, 201. Gen. of 
characteristic, 396,V. 3 abl., 419, II. ; 
419, 2. 

Chiasmus, 562; 636, V., 4. 

Chief caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Choliambus, 622, 4. 

Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 3733 
w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Choree, p. 350, foot-note 2. 

Choriambus, 597, N. 1. 

-cida, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Cilix, w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2, 


2; abl., 413; 
by particip., 


SUBJECTS. 39 


or 


Cingéd, constr., 877. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cinus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-cid, nouns in, 321, N, 

Circa, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acce., 
4333; 433, 1.; of ger., p. 815, foot- 
note 5. 

Circiter w. ace., 4333 433, I. 

Circum, p. 149, foot-note 2; in 
compds., 344, 5; compds. w. ace., 
372; w. two accs., 376; w, dat., 
886, 2. Circum w. ace, 4883 
433, I. 

Cireumdé, circumfundd, constr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. rés, genus, modus, 
rati6, 636, IIL., 10. 

Cis w. ace., 433; 483, 1.3 7 in, 579, 3. 

Citerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 131, N. 

Cito. oun, bole Les 1: 

Citra, p. 149, foot-note 25 w. acc., 
433; 438, I. 

Citum, 4 in, 590, 1, 

Civis, decl., 62, IV. 

Clam w. ace. or abl., 437, 3. 

Sige howsdesignated, 331, 

Classical period, 640, IT, 

Classification of letters, 3; verbs, 
257 ff. 

Classis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Cuausss, 348, N. 1; as nouns, gend., 
42, N. Prin. and sub. clauses, 348, 
N. 2. Clause as object, 871, 1V.; as 
abl., abs., 431, N. 1; as anteced., 


445, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. clauses of purp., 499, 


8; of result, 501. Restrictive clauses 
w. quod, 503, 1., N. 1. Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; concess., 514 ff. ; temp., 
518 ff.; principal, in indir. dise., 
523; subord., 524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses, 532 ff. ; 
540. Relat. clauses supplied by 
particip., 549, 4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5. Arrang, 
of clauses, 570 ff. 

Clavis, deel., 62, UI. 

Cliens, decl., 64. 

Climax, 637, VI. 

Close vowels, 3, I., 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 377. 

-co, suffix, 820, IL. 

Cognate ace., 371, I. and IL. 

Cognomen, 649. 

Cogo, constr., 380, N.; p. 274, foots 
note 2. 

Coins, Roman, 646, 
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-cola, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 850, N. 

Collective nouns, 39, 2,1); w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

Collis, decl., 62, IV. 

Collocd, constr., 380, N. 

Oolus, gend., 53,1; 118; decl., 119, 2. 

Oom in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
380, N. 

Comitium, comitia, 182. 

Command, dat. w. verbs signifying to, 
385, I.; infin. after, 535, II. Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

Conmiseréescit, commserttur, constr., 
ALO MEVieg IN: dle 

Common nouns, 39, 2, Common quan- 
tity, 16, II. ; 575. 

Comminis Ww. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Oommiuto, coustr., 422, N. 2. 

CoMPARATIVE conjunes., 311, 2; 555, 
II. Comparat. degree, 160; decl., 
154; wanting, 167; formed by ma- 
gis, 170. Comparat. w. gen., 397, 
33 w. abl., 417; w. quam, 417, 1. 
Use, 444. Comparat. w. guam and 
subj., 503, IL, 8. O in increm. of 
comparat., 585, IT., 1. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
213 ff. 

Comparison of adjs., 160 ff.; modes 
of,-161; terminational, 162; irreg., 
163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 
of adverbs, 306. Use of compar., 
444, Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
385, 4, 3). 

Compes, decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 

Compleo, constr., 410, V., 1; p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Complex sentences, 348; elements, 
857, 2; subject, 359 hap reeente, 361. 

Complirés, decl., 154, N. 1. 

Compos w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 


-os in, 581, VIL, 1; quant. of in- | 


crem., 585, IL., 3. 
Composition of words, 340 ff, 
Compound Worps, 313, N. 2; pro- 
nunciation, 8,3; p. 8, foot-note 1; 


18, 2. Compd. nouns, decl., 125 ff. 
Compd. interrog., 188, 3; nouns, 


841; 848; adjs., 342; 343; verbs, 
221; 344. Compd. sentences, 349. 
Compds. of preps. w. ace., 8723 w. 
two aces., 8763 w. dat., 386. Quant. 
i compds,, 594. Compd. verse, 601, 
eee 

Computation of money, 647. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces., 374. 

Concession expressed by particip., 
549, 2, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


ConcEssIvE conjunctions, 311, 4; 555, 
V.; concess. subj. of desire, 484, 

Il]. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, II., N. 

Condemning, constr. w. verbs of, 410, 
il. 

Condicd w. gen., 409, N. 3. 

Condition expressed by imperat., 487, 
3; by particip., 549, 2. 

ConpDITIONAL conjunes., 311, 8; 555, 
Ill. Cond. sentences, 506 ff. ; first 
form, 508; sec. form, 509; third 
form, 510; combined forms, 511; 


512. Condit. clauses w. dum, etc., 
513. Condit. sentences in indir. 
disc., 527. Position of condit. 


clauses, 572, II., N. 
Confido w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 
Conitor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Consueation, 201 ff; of sum, 204. 
First conj., 205 ff. 5 223 ff. ; 257 ff. ; 
second, 207 ff.; 225 ff. ; 261 ff. ; 
é, in imperat., 581, [V., 3 third, 209 
ff.; 297 ff; 269 it.; fourth, 211 ffs 
229 ff.; 284 ff.; zs in pres. indic., 
581, VIII., 3; verbs in 26 of Conj. 
Ill., 217. Periphrastic, 283 ff. 
Peculiarities, 235 ff. Comparative 
view, 218. Irree. verbs, 289 ff.; 
defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. In- 
crem. of conj., 583 ; 584; quant., 586. 
Conjunctions, 309; codrd., 5543; sub- 
ord., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, L., 6. 
Place of conj. in sentence, 569, ILI. 
Conor, constr., 498, II., N. 1. 
Conscius Ww. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 815, foot-note 2; other constrs., 
400. Conscius mihi sum w. infin., 
535, L., 3. 
Consecutive conjs., 811, 6; 555, VI. 
Consequor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Consimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 
Consonant nouns, 55 ff. Consonant 
stems, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 
Consonants, 3, II.; double, 3, N. 2; 
sounds of, 7; 138; 15, 2; phonetie 
changes in, 30 ff. ; interchanged Ww. 
vowels, 28; 29; assimilated, 33; 34; 
dissimilated, 853; omitted, 36. 
Consors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Constituo, constr., 498, I., N.; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 
Consto w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1, 
Cénsul, decl., 60. 
Consulo, constr., 874, 2; 385, 1. 
Consultus W. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Contendo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1; 
w. infin., 498, I., N, 1; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2, 
Contention, dat. w, verbs of, 385, 4, 3), 
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Contentus w. abl., 420,1, 4); 421, TI. 

Continental pronunciation of Latin, 
15. 

Contingit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

eonuanyng constr. w. verbs of, 533, 

on itn 

Contrd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Contraction of vowels, 23; in conju- 
gation, 235. Quant. of syNables in 

. _contract., 576, I. 

Contrarius w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Contro- in compds., 594, 8. 

Convento, constr., 880, N. 

Conyicting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
II. ; 410, IL. 

Convocd, constr., 880, N. 

Coérdinate conjs., 309, 1; 554. 

Copia, copiae, 132. Copra est w. in- 
fin., 583, 3, N. 3. 

Copulative conjs., 310, 1; 554, I. 

Copulé w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Cor, defective, 133, 5; 0 in, 579, 3. 

Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 
434, 

Cornit, decl., 116. 

Corénidés, 4 in, p. 345, foot-note 8. 

Corpus, decl., 61. 

Correlative pronouns, 191; adverbs, 
805. Correlat. compar. conjuncs., 
555, II., 1. Position of correlat. 
clauses, 572, U., N. 

Cos, defective, 133, 5. 

-cosus, adjs. in, 328. 

Cotidi2, locat., 120, N. 

Countries, names of, gend., 42, H., 2; 
constr., 380, 3. 

Crédor, constr., 5384, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Crimine, consty., 410, UL., 1. . 

-erum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 

Cuicuimodi, 187, 4. 

Cijas, citjus, 185, N. 8. 

Cigesnon, ciijuscumquemodi, 187, 4, 


-cula, nouns in, 321; win, 587, IL., 3. 

-eulo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8, 

-culum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 321; 327; cw in, 587, I., 3. 

-culus, nouns in, 321; adjs. in, 3325 
w in pen., 587, IL, 3. 

Cum, prep., p. 149, foot-note 2; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 2; com in 
compds., 344, 5. Cum’ w. abl., 
434; 434, I.; of accompaniment, 
419; of manner, 419, II.; after 
idem, 451, 53 w. pl. verb, 461, 4. 
Cum Ww. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

Cum, quum, p. 75, foot-note 1; 305, 
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TV.; 811, 1 and 4; p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 43; 311, 7; w. perf. in- 
dic., 471, 5; w. plup. indic., 472, 2; 
introducing a condition, 507, 3; a 
concession, 515, III.; 515, N. 45a 
causal clause, 517; a temp. clause, 
521. Cum w. infinit., 524, 1, 2). 
Cum—tum, 554, I., 5. 

seuroae, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 

ale 


Cumuld, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
Cincti w. part. gen., 897, 8, N. 4. 
-cundus, verbals in, 333. 
Cupidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Cupiens w. dat. of possessor, 387, 
3 


Cupid, consty., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Cara est w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Curd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-Cus, adjs. in, 330; 333, 5. 

Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 8); anapaest, 
598, 1, 4). 

Cyclops, quant. of increm., 585, IL., 2. 


D 


D for ¢, 32, N.1. D changed to , 32; 
assimilated to 2 or s, 84, 13; to 7, 84 
2; dropped before s, 86,2. D nal 
ero pes 36,5, 2). Quant. of final 
syllables in d, 579, 2; 580, HL. 

-, -da, nouns in, 322. 

Dactyl, 597, I.; cyclic, 598, 1, 3). 
Effect of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 603, N. 15 614 ff. ; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Damma, gend., 48, 5. 

Danais, quant. of pen., p. 845, foot- 
note 1. 

Danger, constr. w. expressions of, 498, 


Daps, dapis, defective, 133, 3. 

Dare litterds, 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram W. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Hin dedi, a in datum, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 1. 

Dates, Eng. and Lat., 644. 

Dative, Decl. I., 49, 4; Decl. III, 
D8 266, 2) Of. Nied 768.101. ecels 
JIN / a5, lnbreea a Dyerey I Vion, alvaly al 

Dative, syntax of, 382 ff. Dat. for 
ace., 880, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
881, N. 8, 3); w. verbs, 384 ff.; w. 
compds., 886; of possessor, 3887; of 
agent, 888. Ethical dat., 389. Two 
dats., 390. Dat. w. adjs., 391; 399 
I., 8, N. 1; 400,13; w. nouns an 
adverbs, 392; w. réfert and interest, 
408,1.,3. Dat. of penalty, 410, ITI., 
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N. 1. Dat. of ger., 542, II; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2. y 
Dative sing. in 7, 581, I., 2. & in 

dat., Decl. IfI., 581, IV., 2. 

‘Daughter,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
I.,N.2. Names of daughters, 649, 4. 

Day, Rom. division of, 645. 

Dé in compds. w. dat., 886; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Dé w. abl., 434; 434, 
I.; for genit., 397, N. 3. Dé w. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Dea, decl., 49, 4. 

Débed w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Décerno, constr., 498, I., N.; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Déecipio, coustr., p. 217, foot-note 5, 

Declarative sentence, 350; in indir. 
dise., 523, I. 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

Derctension, 46; first, 48; sec., 51; 
third, 55; fourth, 116; sec. and 
fourth, 119; fifth, 120; compds., 
125, =O in Decl. I, Osi, Us, 2. 
-# in Decl. I. and V., 581, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582; 584; quant., 
585. 

Déedoceé, constr., 874, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122; 127, II.; 129 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, Il. Det. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degrec, adverbs of, 805, N. 2, 3). 

Degrees of comparison, 160. 

Deinde, in series, 554, L, N. 2. 

Délecté, constr., 885, II., N. 1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V. Delib. 

uestions, 523, IL., 1, N. 

Delos, decl., 54. 

Delphin, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 3. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 374. 

DEMONSTRATIVE pronouns, 186; use 
of, 450 ff.; 449, 1. Demon. roots, 
314,11. Demon. adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon. w. infin., 538, 3. Position 
of demon., 569, 1. Demon. redun- 
dant, 636, IL., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Déenique, in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Denominatives, 335. 

Dental stems, Deel. Iil., 58. 

Mentalss sy Uiewes IN, Lo 

Dependent clauses, 348, N. 2. De- 
pend. questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2; 281; 465, 2. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

Derivation, 321 ff.; of nouns, 321 ff. ; 
adjs., 328 ff. ; verbs, 335 ff. 

Derivatives, quant. in, 593. 

-dés, nouns in, 322. 

Descent, names of, 322, 


SUBJECTS. 


genit., 896, V.; abl., 419, 

Descrip. imperf. in temp. 
clauses, 518, N. 1. 

Desideratives, 284, 2; 338. 

Déesind, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Desire, subj. of, 483 ff. ; for imperat., 
487, 4. 

Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 1; 
B 315, foot-note 2; w. verbs of, 410, 

.,2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, IL. ; 

infinit., 533, I., 1; 535, IL. 

Déesist6, coustr., 


. 217, foot-note 5. 
eee W. acec., 


Descriptive 
ile, cf 


371, IIL, N. 13 -w. 
at. or acc., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. signify- 

ing, 414, II. 

Desum, synaeresis in, 608, III., N. 1. 

Desuper w. acc., 437, 1. 

Déeterior, coraparison, 166. 

Deterius, comparison, 306, 3. 

Determinative compds., 343, I. 

Determining, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 
Tae 

Deerred, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

Deus, decl., 51, 6. 

-dex, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Dexter, decl., 150, N. 
constr., 425, 2. 

Di, dis, imsep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 
344, 6; Zin aa, 594, 2. 

Diaeresis, 602, 2; 608, IV. 

Diana, tin, 577, 1., 3, (4). 

Diastole, 608, V. 

Die for dice, 238. 

Dicio, defective, 134. 

Dicolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Dicor, constr., 534, 1, N.1, (2). 

Dicté wudiens, 390, N. 3. 

-dicus, compds. in, 342, 1; compar., 
164, 

Didé, decl., 68. 

Dizés, decl., 120; 122, 
7 in compds., 594, 7. 

Difference, abl. of, 417, 2; 428. 

Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 23 
385, 4, 2). 

Differd w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Dijicilis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Dignor, constr., 421, N. 2. 

Dignus, constr., 421, Ill. ; 421, N. 3. 
Dignus qui w. subj., 503, UL, 2. 
Dignus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Diiambus, 597, N. 1. 

Dimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Diminutive nouns, 321; adjs., 332; 
verbs, 339, 

Diphthongs, 4; sounds of, 6; 12; 15, 
1; weakening of, 23, N.; quant. 
of syllab, w, diphth., 576, I,; final 


1); dextra, 


1; gend., 123% 
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diphth. elided, 608, I.; shortened 
in hiatus, 608, IL, N. 3. 
Dipody, 59%, ING 
Direct object, 870 ff. Direct disc., 
522, 1; changed to indir., 530; in- 
dir. to direct, 531. 
Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 
Direction, how expressed, 384, 8, 1); 
885, 4, 1); 386, 3. 
Dirimé, di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Dis, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Dis, di, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
o44, 6, 
Disertus, di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 310, 2; 554, 
Ii. Disjunct. questions, 353. 
Dispar, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 
Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, I. 
Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 
Dissenting, verbs of, w. dat., 385, 2. 
Dissentid, dissided, w. dat., p. 200, 
foot-note 2. 
Dissimilation of vowels, 26; 
nants, 35. 
Dissimilis, compar., 163, 2; constr., 
. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 3. 
Dissyllabic perfects and  supines, 
quant. of pen., 590. 
Distance, abl. of, 379, 2; 423, N. 2. 
Distich, 606, N.; elegiac, 615. 
Disto w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Distributives, 172, 3; 174; decl., 179. 
Ditrochee, 597, N. 1. 
Dit, 304, 1., 13; compar., 306, 4. 
Dius, 7 in, 577, 1., 3, (2). 
Ditturnus, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 
Diversus, compar., 167, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1. 
Dives, compar., 165, N. 2. 
-dd, nouns in, 327, 4, N.; decl., 60, 4. 
Dé w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 
also Dare. Quant. of increm. of dd, 
586, I. 
Doced, constr., 874, 2. 
Doteo w. ace., 371, iene N. 13 w. abl., 
. 221, foot-note 2; w. infin., p. 310, 
‘oot-note 2. 
Domus, gend., 118; decl., 119, 1; 
constr., 380, 2,1); 412, II., 15; 425, 2. 
Donec, 311, 1; in temp. clauses, 519. 
Dono, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1; w. 
two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Double consonants, 3, N. 2. 
constr. w. verbs, 384, 2. 
questions, 353. 
Dropping of vowels, 27; consonants, 
36 


conso- 


Double 
Double 


Dry measure, Rom., 648, IT. 
Dt changed to st, ss, or s, 35, 3. 
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Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Dubitd, constr., 505, I. 

Die for dice, 238. 

Duco w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for dem, 240, 8. 

Dum, p. 145, foot-note 1; 811,1 and 3; 
555, I., 15 w. Pe indic., 467, 43 
w. subj. in conditions, 513, I. unr 
in temp. clauses, 519; in indir. 
clauses, 529, IL., N. 2. 

Dummodo, 311, 8; w. subj. in con- 
ditions, 513, i, 

Duo, deck., 175; 0 in, 581, II., 1. 

Duration of time, 379. 

-dus, adjs. in, 333. 

Dy changed to 0, v, or d, 82, N. 2. 


aD} 


E, é, sound, 5; 10 ff. # final short- 
ened, 21, 2,8). Nouns in @, Decl. 
J., 505 ine, Decl. I11., 63; 65,2 70. 
£, gend. of nouns in, Decl. bhi 
lll. -Z# in abl., 62. -#'in plur. of 
Greek neuters, 68, 6._ nouns, 
120. £-verbs, 207. Z-stems, 120, 
1. -#, -é, in adverbs, 304, (fe 35 
804, I, 2; 804, TIL, 1. ~By =e, 
suffix, 320, I. E changed to 7, 344, 
4,N.1. Hor2in &, 120, 2; 577, L., 
PAGO) thse, IWMI, ath I ores nausea 
580, I.; 580, II]., N.2; 581, IV.; 
in increm. of decl., 585; 585, III. ; 
conj., 586; 586, Il. # elided be- 

_ fore consonant, 608, I., N. 2. 

E or ex, see ex. 

EG, 804, 11., 3; 305, V. 

-Ga, in prop. names, @in, 577, 1., 5, N. 

Eabus tor ets = 218, p. 78, foot-note 2. 

Eadem, 304, II., 33; 305, V. 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, I. 

Ecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Fece, 312, 1; with demonstratives, 
186, 8; with dat. in exclamations, 
Se /N,.8,.8). 

Bequis, 188, 3. 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, 604, I., N. 4. 

LEdim for edam, 240, 3. 

-Ed6, nouns in, 825; 2 in, 587, I., 2. 

Edoceo, constr., 374, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, HI., N. 1. 

Effect, acc. of, 371, I., 2, 2). 

Eyicid, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2; 
Ol, the, 

Lifigrés, decl., 122, 2. 

Effort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Egenus, compared, 164, 1; w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 3; p. 219, foot- 
note 4, 


Eequid, p. 180, foot- 
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Eyes, constr., 410,_V., 1. | 
go, decl., 184. /in mihi, 581, I., 2. 
O in ego, 581, IL, 1. 

Ehem, interj., 312, 1. 

Eheu, interj., 312, 3; w. ace., 381, N. 
2;,@in, 577, L., 2, (8). 

Eho, chodum, 312, 5; 0 in, 581, H., 1. 

Hi, interj., 812, 8; w. dat., 381, N. 3, 
C23 


oO}. 

Ei, pronunciation as diphthong, 6, 1; 
IDS se Or eames, VIO, 26. Oli len 
DE GLYR ists, JOULE Io Hi in synae- 
resis, 608, III., N. 1. 

~Gis, @ in, 587, [., 3. 

-Bius, 2 in, 577, L., 2, (2). 

ja, 312, 2 and 6; a in, 581, IIL, 3. 

Ejusmodi, 186, 4, N. 

-@la, 2 in, 587, I., 4. 

Elegiae Distich, 615. 

Elements of sentences, 356 ff. 

-Blis, 2 in, 587, L., 4. 

Blision, 608, I. 

-ella, nouns in, 321, 4. 

Eliam for én illam, 186, 3. 

Ellipsis, 636, I. 

-elium, nouns in, 321, 4. 

Ellum for én illum, 186, 3. 

-ellus in nouns, 321, 4; adjs., 332, 

EANSLs 

Hiluviées, defective, 122, 3. 

-em in ace., 62. 

Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 371, II. ; 
410, V., 2; 535, IIL. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 

Emphatie forms of pronouns, 184, 3; 
185, N. 2. Emphatic adverbial 

_phrases, 305, N. 4. 

Hn, 312, 1; w. demonstratives, 186, 
8; in exclamations, 381, N. 3, 3). 
-en, suffix, 320, I1.; nouns in, 327. 
Quant. of increm. of nouns in -2N, 

585, III., 2. 

-6na, 2 in, 587, L, 5. 

Enallage, 636, 1V. 

Enclitics, accent, 18, 2, 1); quant., 
579, L, 1. 

End, dat. of, 384, 1, 3). 
tence emphatic, 561, I. 

Endeavoring, constr, w. verbs of, 498, 
I 2No ale 

Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 533,1., 1. 

Endings of genitive, 47; of cases, 
Decl 480140 Deck lis. bl, 2; 
3); 52; Decl. IIL, 62, L., 2; 67; 
Decl. IV., 116; 117; Decl. V., 120; 
121; in compar., 162; conj., 213- 
216. 

Endo, o in, 581, Il. 1. 

English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 

-6ni, z in, 587, 1, 8. 


End of sen- 
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Enim, 310, 5; 554, V., 8; position, 
_ 569, III. 

Enitor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 

-Ensis, adjs. in, 330; 331. 

-ent, suffix, 320, I. 

-entia, -entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot- 
note 9. 

-entior, -entissimus, in compar., 
164. 

-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 

Enumerative asyndeton, p. 3870, foot- 
note 1. 

-@nus, é in, 587, 1, 5. 

£6, ire, w. Sup. in -um, 546, 23 mew. 
do., 546, 3. Lin ibam, ibd, etc., 586, 
Ul., 4. Zin zéwm, 590, 1. 

Ho, adverb, 304, II., 3, N.; 305, IL. ; 
554, IV., 1; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 3. 

Eodem, 805, I. 

Epenthesis, 635, 4. 

Ephesus, decl., 51, 8. 

Epicene nouns, 43, 3. 

es: 636, IIL, 4. 
pitomée, decl., 50. 

Epizeuxis, 636, II1., 5. 

-eps, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Epulum, epulae, 148, 3. 
quester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Equivalents, metrical, 598. 

-er, nouns in, gend., 53; 99; 103; 
decl., 51, 4; 60, 3; adjs. in, decl., 
62, IV., N. 1; 150, N.3 153, N. 2; 
compar., 163, 1. Quant. of increm. 
of nouns in -é, 585, III., 4. 

-Sre for érunt, 236. 

Lrga, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433; 433, 1.; after adjs., 391, IL.,1; 
for gen., 896, II., N. 1. 

Ergo, 310,43; p. 151, foot-note 1; w. 
gen., 398, 5. 

-erunt for -érwnt, 236, N.; 586, II., 4. 


ra 


£s attached to preceding word, 27, N. 3 

é in, 579, 8; in compds., 581, VI., 2. 

-@S, -&8, suffixes, 320, II. Nouns in 
=28,, Oates Cecls, 165: des SO 20h 
quant. of increm., 585, Tite, 4; 
gend., 99; 104; 105; 109; 120. 
Decl. of nouns in -es, 81; gend., 
99; 104. #s or -és final, 580, IIL. ; 
581, VI. A in voe. of Greek nouns 
in -és, p. 341, foot-note 1. 

-Gsimus, 2 in, 587, IL, 3. 

Esse omitted, 534, N. 

Essential elements of sentences, 357, 1. 

-€8s0, -Essim, in fut. perf. and 
perf. subj., 240, 4. 

-€Ss0, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

Lst drops initial, 27, N. Est ut, 498, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Il., N. 2. 2st, impers., constr., p. 
276, foot-note 2. Hst at end of line, 
613, N. 8. 

-ester, -estris, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

Et, 310, 1; 554, I.; meaning as, 461, 
5; than, 459, 2. Lt—e, et—que, 
que—et, neque (nec)—et, et—neque 
AGS 654, L, 5. £#¢ in poetry, 
position, 569, II., N. Preps. re- 
peated w. et—et, 636, LIL, 6. 

-S¢ in Plautus for -c¢, 580, WI., N. 2. 

-Sta, 2 in, 587, L., 7. 

-et&s, ¢ in, 587, Tk 4, 

Etenim, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 

Ethical dat., 389. 

Etiam, 310,15; 554, 1., 2, 4, and 5. 

Etiams?, etst, 311, 4; in concessions, 
515,11. Htst = ‘yet,’ etc., 515, N. 2. 

-Gtum, nouns in, 323; 2 in, 587, 1., 7. 

-Stus, é in, 587, L., 7. 

Etymology, 37-344. Figures of ety- 
mol., 634, N.; 635. 

Eu, sound, 6,1; 12. 

Huge, interj., 312, 2 and 6. 

Huhoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 637, sci 4, 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561. 

-eus, adjs. in, 329; -éus, 831. -Zus 

_in prop. nouns, @ in, 577, 5, N. 

Event, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Hvoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Hx, é, in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 
886, 2; °w. abl., 484, N. 1. Zu w. 
abl. for part. gen., 397, N. 3. Hx, 
2, w. abl., 434; 434, 1. 2, ex, 434, 
N. 2. Hx, 2, w. ger., p. 816, foot- 
note 1. 

-@x, -@x, decl. of nouns in, 92; 98. 
Compds. in -ex, 341, 1. 

Bradverswm, exadversus, W. acc., 433. 

Heanimus, ecanimis, 159, IIt. 

Exchanging, constr. w. verbs of, 422, 
N. 2. 

Exclamatory sentences, 355; ace. in, 
881; voc., nom., dat. in, 381, N. 3; 
infin. in, 539, II. 

Existimé, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Feonerd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fxos, -os in, 581, VIL, 1. 

EHxpedio, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Eupers w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Explicative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Exposed w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Hesequids, ace. of limit, 380, 2, 3). 

Exsolvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Husors W. gen., Pp. 210, foot-note 3. 

Fxtemplo, 304, I1., 1, N. 

Extent of space, acc. of, 379. 

External object, 371, I., 1. 
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Esterus, compar., 163, 38. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Extrémus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Hxud, constr., 877; p. 198, foot-note 
1; p. 219, foot-note 1. 


F 


Fac for face, 238. Lac né w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). 4 in ‘fae, 
579, 3. 

Factés, decl., 122, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 163, 2; w.-dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facio, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Facié omitted, 368, 83, N. 1. Pucia 
w. dat., 385, 3; w. ee gen., 403 ; 
w. abl., 415, Til, N.1. Facds ut, 
498, II., N.'2. Fuacio w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2; 499, 2; 501, IL, 1. 
Z? before f in compds., 594, 6. 

-facto, verbs in, 344, 3. 

Facultas, facultadtés, 132. 

Falsus, compar. , 167, 2. 

Fama fert w. infin., 535, 1., 3. 

Frames, abl. famé, 137, 2. 

Familia, genitive, 49, 1. 
constr., 415, II., N. 

Far, decl., 68, 2, N.; 188, N. 

Fas, defect., 134; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fastidiosus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
note 3. 

aux, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowel, 24. 

Fax, quant. of inerem., 585, I., 4, (3). 

Faso, faxim, for fecerd, fecerim, 240, 4. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, Il. 

Febris, decl,, 62, UL. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2; 535, ILL. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

Fel, defective, 133, 4, N. 

Felix, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42,1]. Fem. caesura,611,N. 

er for fere, 238 ; ein, 579, 3. 

-fer, compds. in, 342,15; decl., 51, 4, 
2); adjs. in, 150, 3), N. 

Frere, fermé, @ in, 581, IV., 4. 

Fer and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, coustr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Fertilis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Ferus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 
131, N.; plur. in -ddza, decl., 136, 3. 

-fex, compds. in, 341, 1. 

-fico, verbs in, 344, 3. 

-ficus, adjs. in, 342, 1; compar., 154, 

Fidélis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Fidi, in, 590, 1. 


Lanilia, 
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Fido w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Fifth decl., 120 #f.; 2final in, 581, IV.,1. 

Fieurrs of prosody, 608. Fig. of 
speech, 634 ff.; of etymology, 634, 

.; 635; of syntax, 634, N.; 636; 
of rhetoric, 634, N.3 637. 

Filia, decl., 49, 4. 

Filix w. short increm., p. 243, foot- 
note 2. 

Filling, constr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Finat conjunctions, 311, 5; 555, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant. 
of, 580; 581. Fin. syl. of verse, 605. 
Fin, syl. elided, 608, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortened in 
hiatus, 608, II., N. 3. 

Finis, decl., 62, IV.; singular aad 


plur., 132. 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Finitimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 3. 

Fie w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 1); w. 
abl., 415, II., N. 1. Fit, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. J or @ in ft, 
577, 1., 8, (1). # before f in compds., 
594, 6. 

First decl., 48 ff. ; final in, 581, [V., 1. 
First conjugat., 205 ff. ; 228 ff.; 257 ff. 

Flagite w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Floeci, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Flos, decl., 61. 

Following, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
tes Ihe 

Foot, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Roman foot, 648, IV. 

‘For,’ how translated, 384, 3. 

Fords, 304, I., 1. 

Fore ut, 587, 3. 

Foreign words indecl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Forts, 7 in, 581, VIII., 1. 

Formation of stems of verbs, 249 ff. ; 
of words, 313 ff.; of nouns, 321 ff. 
Forniz w. short increm., p. 348, foot- 

note 2. 

Fors, defective, 134. 

Forsitan, 304, IV., N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

Fortuitus, 7 in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Fortina, fortinae, 132. 

Fourth decl., 116 ff. Fourth conjugat., 
211 ff. ; 999 ff; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Fraud, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fraus, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, TIT, 


Frenum, pl. frend, frena, 143, 2. 
Frequentatives, 336. 


SUBJECTS. 


Frétus w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Fricatives, 3, ive 4, pinata. ae 

Friendly, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 
891, I. and II. 

Fractus, decl., 116. 

Frigi, indeclin., 159, I.; compar., 
165, N. 2. 

Fruor, constr., 421, I.; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Frux, defective, 1383, 3; quant. of 
increm., 535, V., 2 

Fuam tor sim, 204, 2. 

Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, L., 3. 

Fungor, constr., 421, I.; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Fur, quant. of inerem., 585, V., 2. 

Furnishing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 
225, foot-note 3. 

Fourure, 197; 222. Fut. indic., 470; 
for imperat., 487, 4. Fut.in condit., 
511, 1, N. 1; im temp. clauses, p 
293, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 
479; 481; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 
2. Fut. infin., 537; periphrast., 
537, 8. Fut. particip., 550. 

Forure Prrrecr, 197, I. ; 222, 11.5 

473; in subj., 496; in indir. dise., 

525, 2+ in infinit., 537,3, N.2. -Zs 
in fut. perf., 581, VILL, 5. 

Futirum esse ut, 5387, 3. Futirum 
sit, esset, ut, p. 272, foot-note 2. 


G 


G formed from C, 2,2; sound, 7; 13; 
changed to c, 33,1; assimilated to 
m, 84, 8; dropped, 36, 3. 

Gaudeé, constr., p. 221, foot-note 25 
p. 810, foot-note 2. 

Gavisus, 7 in, 586, LII., 2. 

Gemo w. ace., 871, IL. N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 53, 1. 

Gender, 41 ff. ; Decl. I.,48; Decl. I1., 
58; Decl. IIL, 99-115; Decl. IV., 
118. Decl. V., 123; general table, 
124, 

Gener, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 3. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 305, N. 1. Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II.; in conditions, 508, 5; 511, 
1. Gen. negat., 553, 1 and 2. 

Genere, constr., 415, IL., N. 

Genitive, endings of, 47; Decl. L, as 
for ae, wm for drum, 49; Decl. IL, 
7 for wz, 51, 5; wm for drum, 52, 3; 
on for orum, 54, N. 1; Decl. IIL. 
wm or ium, p. 36, foot-notes 3 and 
4; p. 38, foot-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 3; yos, Ys, 68, 25 dn, 68, 43 
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Decl. IV., wis, wos, for as,117; 
Decl. V., 2, @, és, for &, 121. Gen. 
in adjs., 158, 2, -Us in gen., 581, 
LEX 2: 

GeEniTIvE, syntax, 393 ff.; how ren- 
dered, 393, N. Gen. w. possessives, 
868, 4, 1); w. nouns, 395; varie- 
ties, 396; in special constructions, 
898; 406 ff.; w. adjs., 391, IL, 4; 
399; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff.; of price, 404; 405. Acc. 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
397, 4. Gen. of ger., 542, 1. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. adj., 565, 2; between 
prep. and case, 569, II., 3. 

Genitus w. abl., 415, IL. 

Coe Roman, how designated, 331, 

2. 


Gentile nouns, 331, N. 1. 

Genus, circumlocutions w., 636, IIL., 
10, 

-gwer, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 
4, 2); adjs., 150, N. 

GERUND, 200, II. ; endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 495, LY. 
Syntax of gerund, 5413; 542. Ger. 
W. pass. meaning, 541, N. Cases 
of ger., 542. Ger. w. gen., mez, 
ete., 542, I., N. 1; denoting pur- 
pose, 542, 1., N. 2; 542, Ill, N. 2. 

GERUNDIVE, 200, 1V.; syntax, 543. 
Gerund. constr., 548, N.; 544; de- 
noting purpose, 544, 2, N. 2; w. 
official names, 544, 2, N. 3; after 
comparat., 544, 2, N. 4. 

Gigné w. aa es 592, 2. 

Giving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 
ING 2): 

Glaciés, decl., 122, 3. 

Glis, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Glyconic verse, 604, N. 1; 
and VIL; 631, 1V.-VI. 
Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 2. 
Gnarus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 

p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Gnomie perfect, 471, 5. 

-@o, decl. of nouns in, 60, 4. 

Going, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 


tet); 

Golden age, 640, I., 1. 

Gractlis, compar., 163, 2. 

Griatia, gratiae, 132. 

Gratis, vin, 581, VIL, 1. 

Gratuitus, 2 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Gratus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Graviter ferd, constr., p. 810, foot- 
note 2. 

Greater Ionic, 597, N. 1; Archilo- 
chian, 628, X.; 616, N.; 619, N.; 


628, III. 
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Asclepiadéan, 628, V.; Sapphic, 
628, VIL.; Alcaic, 628, IX. 

GrerK Nouns, Decl. I., 50; Decl. II., 
54; Deel. III, 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 577, 5. J, 4, in dat. 
and voc., 581, I., 2. -A in voe., 
581, II., 2. -# in plur., 581, IV., 
1. -As in ace., 581, V.,2. -#s im 
Greek words, 581, VL, 83 -o8, 581, 
WII, 2 cause ei IX So Aan 
increm. of nouns in @ and as, 585, 
I., 8. O in increm., 585, 11., 5; ¢ 
in words in -én, 585, I1I., 2; in -és 
and-2r, 585, ILL, 4. Quant. of in- 
erem. of words in -az, 585, L., 4, (3). 
/ iv increm., 585, 1V., 8. 

Grimm’s law, 638, N, 2. 

Gris, decl., 66, 2. 

Gryps, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. of, w. genit., 399, L., 3. 

Gutiurals, 3, ir. ; efore s, 30. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 


H 


H changed to c, 83,1, N.1; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 
prevedin syllable, ove; a5) Neo: 
Syllable Sarre A short, 577. 

Habed, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 3; 
w. two aces., 373, 1, N. 1; w. perf. 
pee 888, 1, N.; w. two dats. 390, 

pals 2 


, 2). 

Hie, 304, II., 3; 805, V. 

fadria, gend., 48, 5. 

flaec for hae, p. 72, foot-note 7. 

Halitus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

ees constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
1. 


Mi} 
Haud, use, 552. 
Héa, wnaterj., 312, 6; a in, 581, IIL, 3. 
em, inter}., 312, 1; w. dat., 381, N.3,3. 
Hendiadys, 636, IIL., 2. 
Hepar, quant. of inerem., 585, I., 4, 1. 
Hephthemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 
Hephthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 
Heres, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 
Heroic verse, 604, N. 2. 
Herés, decl., 68. 
Heteroclites, 127; 135 ff. ; adjs., 159, 
IGde 
Heterogeneous nouns, 127; 141 ff. 
Hew, interj., 312, 3; w. acc,, 881, N. 2. 
eu in hiatus, 608, Il., 1. 
Heus, interj., 312, 5. 
Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6; 609 ff, 
Hiatus, 608, LI. 
Fiber, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant. of in- 
erem., 585, is 3. 
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Hic, 186; 191; use, 450; #in, 579, 3. O 
in hoc, 579, 8. Ade redundant, 636, 
9-2 


antic 

Hie, 304, IlI., 2; 3 
209, foot-note 3. 

Hilarus, hilaris, 159, U1. 

Hine, 305, 11. 

Hindering, constr. w. verbs of, 505, Il. 

Historical tenses, 198; hist. present, 
467, IU.; in temp. clauses, 518, N. 
1; hist. perfect, 198,1; 197, N. 1; 
471, Il. Hist. tenses in sequence, 
491 ff. Hist. infin., 536, 1. 

Foc, 304, 1l., 3, N. 

Hodié, 120, N.; 304, II., 1; @ in,.p. 
841, foot-note 2; o in, 594, 10. 

Honestus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Horace, logaoedic verses in, 628; ver- 
sification, 630 ff. ; lyric metres, 631; 
index, 632. 

Florreé w. ace., 871, Ill., N. 

Horsum, 805, IL. 

Hortative subj., 484, IL. 

Hortor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Lortus, horti, 132. 

Hospitus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Hostile, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 
0111, 1 

ffostis, decl., 62. 

Hours, Roman, 645; 645, 2. 

HS, signification, 647, 3. 

Hac, 304, I1.,8,N.; 305, Il.; w. gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3. 
ujusmodi, 186, 4, N. 

Humilis, compar., 163, 2. 

Humus, gend., 53, 1; humi, locat., 
426, 2. 

a teends apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
ily IN, & 

ees quant. of increm., 585, 1I., 2. 

Hypallage, 636, 1V., 2. 

Hyperbaton, 636 V. 

Hyperbole, 637, VI. 

Hypermetrical, 603, N. 8. 

Hypothetical, see Conditional. 

Hysteron proteron, 636, V., 2. 


05, 1.5 w. gen., p. 


I 


I for J, p. 2, foot-note 1. J, 2, sound, 
5; 10 ff. J final shortened, 21, 2, 
8). JZ interchanged with 7, 28; 
dropped, 36, 4. J for 7d and Ze, 
51, 5. nouns, 553 ¢-verbs, 211. 
Stems in 7, 62 ff. 3 origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 3. Nouns inz, 71; gend., 
111. -/in abl., 62; for &, 121, 1; 
in adverbs, 304, II., 2; 304, II1., 1. 
4, %, or @ final, 580, I.; 581, I.; in 


-ia in pro 


SUBJECTS. 


increments of decl., 585; 585, 1V.; 
conj., 586; 586 Ul. 7 as conso- 
nant, 608, III., N. 2. 

-ig, suffix, 320, Il. 
825; -da and és, 188. 

names, 7 in, 577, 5, N. 

-iacus, adjs. in, 331; a in, 587, IL., 2. 

-iadés, a in, 587, Il., 1. 

Iambic verse, 603, N. 13 621 ff. ; stan- 
za, 631, XVI. 

Tambus, 597, II. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2). 

-ianmus, adjs. in, 331. 

-Ibam tor -izham, 240, 1. 

Lber, decl., 51, 4,3); quant. of increm., 
585, LI., 3. 4 

Ibi, 304, 111., 2; 305, I. and IV.; Zin, 
581, 1,2; quant. of ult. in compds., 
594, 9. 

-ibilis, quant. of antepen., 587, [V., 1. 

-Ibd, -1bor, for -iam, -iar, 240, 2. 

Lbus, for ezs=tis, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 329. 

Ictus, 599; place in hexam., 612. 

-icus, adjs. in, 330; 331; compar., 
169,38. Jinweus, 587, 11, 2: 

-icus, adjs. in, 335, 5. 

Id ago w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Jd redundant, 636, L11., 7. 

Ldcirc6, 554, IV., 2. 

Idem, decl., 186, VI.; w. dat., 391, 
N.1. Use of idem, 451. 

Ide, 554, 1V., 2. 


Nouns in -2a, 


| -id&s or -idé&s, in patronymics, 587, 


Dea 

Ides, 642, I., 3. 

-id 6, 7 in, 587, L, 2. 

Idoneus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Jdoneus qui w. subj., 503, I., 2. 

Idus, gend., 118. 

-idus, 7 in, 587 

-16, suffix, 320, 

-i€nsis, adjs. in, 331. 

-ier for 7 in infinit., 240, 6. 

-1Gs, nouns in, 325, N. 1; 827; -2as 
and -2a, 188. 

-iginti, quant. of antepen., 587, IL. 
3 


ise 
cae 


Igitur, 310, 4; 554, IV., 3; position 

"569, IL. age t 

lgndrus W. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p- 315, foot-note 2. 

dgnis, decl., 62. 

gnotus Ww. dat. p. 205 

-igd, nouns in, 324, N.; 327, 4, N.; 
7 in, 587, L., 2. 

-ile, nouns in, 323; 7 in, 587, I., 4. 

Itico, 304, Il, 1, N. 0 in, 581, Il, 1. 

Llion, decl., 54. 

-ilis, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 2; 168, 
1. - Jin -ilis, 587, II. 5. 


foot-note 1. 


INDEX OF 


-ilis, adjs. in, 830; compar. 
Divi, ce) el 

-illa, nouns in, 321, 4. 

Tile, 805, V. 

Ilative conjs., 810, 4; 554, IV. 

Zile, 186; 191; use, 450; position, 
aM do 1. Lllwd redundant, 636, 


ath 

Illic, decl., 186, 2. 

Tilic, 304, 111., 2; 305, 1. 

Iline, 305, Ul. 

-il16, verbs in, 339. 

Lilo, te allie, 304, II., 3, N. 3 alae, 
3805, I. 

Iilnds, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

-illus, -illum, nouns in, 321, 4; 
adjs., 882, N. 1. 

-imo in acc., 62; for -am or -em in 
pres. subj., 240, 8. Adverbs in -an, 
p. 144, foot-note 3. 

Imbecillis, compar., 163, 2. 

Imber, decl., 62, N. 2; 65, 1, 2). 

Imbuo, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

immemor w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
33; quant. of increm., 585, I., 3. 

-imOnia, nouns in, 3825; 6 in, 587, 
IIl., 4. 

ye alta! nouns in, 824; 6 in, 587, 

aces ) 

Lm pedimentum, impedimenta, 132. 

Impetild, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Iveerative, 196, II. Syntax, 487 ff. 
Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 ff. ; in 
indir. dise., 523, II]. Imperat. sen- 
tences, 354. Imperat. subj., 484, 
i # in imperat., Conj. Il., 581, 

hos 

IMPERFECT Tenst, 197, I.; 222, I. 
Imperf. indic., 468 ff.; subj., 480; 
in subj. of desire, 483, 2; in potent. 
subj., 485, N. 1; in seq. of tenses, 
493; 495, TIL. ; for future time, 496, 
1.3 in condit., 507, IIL.; 510; 5138, 
IN. disin. concess., 615, II, 83in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1; 518, 1; 
519, 2, N. 1; 520, IL; 521, Il. 

Imperitus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p- 315, foot-note 2. 


169, 3. 


Imperd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; | 


p. 810, foot-note 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff.; impers. 
pass., 195, II., 1; 584, 1. Clauses 
of result as subjects of impers. verbs, 
Dole piser ls 

Impertié, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Impetré, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Invpleo, constr., 410, V., 1; p. 225, 
oot-note 3. 

paplonns constr. w. verbs of, 374, 2, 

38, 


SUBJECTS. AOS 


Jmpos, os in, 581, VIT., 1; quant. of 
increm., 585, it 3. 

Impoténs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Impridéns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3; w. foree of adverb, 448, N. 1. 

Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, I. 

Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 

mus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

-in, suffix, 320, Il. 

Jn, 308; in compds., 844, 5 and 6; w. 
dat., 386. Jn w. ace. or abl., 435; 
435, N..1; 435, I.; w. acc. after 
adjs., ool, IL, 13 for genit., 396, 
Ill., N. 1. Jn w. abl. for genit., 
307, 8, N. 8. Jv w. ger., p. 815 
foot-note 5; p. 316, foot-note 1. ip 
in in, 579, 3. 

-Iima, nouns in, 324. 

Incassum, 804, i 2. 

Incedo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Inceptives, 280 ; 337. 

Incertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3, 

Inchoatives, 337. 

Inclination, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
Ie ICD). 

Inclutus, conapar., 167, 2. 

Inerédibilis w. supine, 547, 1. 

Increments, quant. in, 582 ff.; decl., 
585 ; conj., 586. 

Inde, 304, I1., N.; 805, Il.; 310, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns 127, nd Fonsi 

end., 42, N. Indeel. adjs., 159, I. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 305, N. 1. In- 
def. subject, 460, 1, N. 23; 518, 2. 

Independent clauses, 348, N. 2. 

Index of verbs, p. 383; lyric metres 
of Horace, 632. 

Indicative, 196, I.; use, 474 ff. 
dic. for subj. in condit., 511. 

Indiged, constr., 410, V., 1. 

Indignus, constr., 421, IIL. ; 491, N. 
3. Indignus qui w. subj., 503, IL, 
2. Indignus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Indigus, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Inpirect Discourse, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; in sub. clauses, 
524; tenses, 525; persons and pro- 
nouns, 526; condit. sentences, 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 530 ; indir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff.; questions, 529; subj. in, 529, 
I. ;-indic., 529, 7. 

InpirEct Oxsect, 882 ff.; w. direct 
object, 384, II. 

Indo-European languages, 638. 

Indu, u in, p. 340, toot-note 1. 

Indico, constr., 377. 

Indulging, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 


In- 


406 


Indué, constr., 377 5 p. 198, foot-note 1. 

-iné, nouns in, 322, N. ; zin, 587, 1., 3. 

Inferne, ¢ final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Inferus, compar., 163, 3. 

Infidélis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1, 

Infimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Infinitive, 200, I.; origin, p. 156, 
foot-note 1; gend., 42, N.; end- 
ings, 248. Infin. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4. Infin. in relat. 
clauses, 524, 1,1); after conjs., 524, 

1, ae Construction of infin., 532 

ff. Infin. w. verbs, 533. Infin. of 

purpose, 533, II. Tnfin. w. adjs., 
588, U., 3; w. verb. nouns, etc., 
538, 8, N. 85 w. preps., 533, 3, N. 
4; w. verbs w. ace., 534; 535. Sub- 
ject of infin., 536. Histor. infin., 
536, 1. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. 
Tenses of infin., 537. Infin. as sub- 
ject, 538. Infin. in special constr., 
539; as pred., 539, I.; as appos., 
539, IL. ; in exclamations, 539, HI. ; 

_ in abl. abs., 539, IV. 

Infitids, constr., 380, 2, 3). 

Influence, dat. of, 384, 1, 1). 

infra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Ingratis, ts in, 581, VII, 1. 

Ingratus w. dat., p. 205, toot-note 1. 

Inheritance, divisions of, 646, 3, 4). 

-ini, quant. of pen., 587, L, 8. 

Inimicus, injucundus, w. dat., p. 205, 
foot-note 1. 

Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Innitor w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Inops w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inquam, position, 569, V. 

Inqwiés, quant. of inerem., 585, IIT, 3. 

Insciéns w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Inscius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inseparable preps., 808; in compds., 

_ 3844, 6; quant., 594, 2. 

JInspergo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Instar, defective, 134; gen. w., 398, 4. 

InstRUMENTAL Casz, 367, 8; 411, IL. 
Instr. abl., 418 ff Abl. of instru- 

_ ment, 420. 

Instruod, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Insuber, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Insuétus w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3; p. 
210, foot-note 3; p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Tnsuper w. ace. or abl., 437, 3. 

Integer w. gen., 399, UL, ie 

Intensives, 336. 

Inter in compds., 344, 55 w. dat., 386. 
Inter w. ace., 433; 433, L ; for gen., 


397, 3, N. 3; w. reciprocal force, 
448, N. Inter w. ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
28; 29 

Interclindo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Intercus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Interdin, interdius, interdum, 304, I., 


2. 

Interead, 304, 1V., N. 2. 

Interest, dat. of, 384, 1, 2). Rom. 
computation of interest, 646, 3, 3). 

Interest, constr., 406, Il. ; 408. 

Interior, compar., 166. 

Interjections, 312; 5563 557; w. voc., 
869, 1; w. acc., 881, N. 2; w. dat., 
381, N. 8, 8); 389, N. 2. 

Internat Opsect, 371, L., 2. 

Interne, é final in, 581, IV., 4. 

INTERROGATIVE pronouns, 188; 454. 
Inter. conjs., 311, 8; 555, VIII. 
Inter. sentences, 351. Inter. words, 
851, 1. Double questions, 353. 
Inter. sentences w. potent. subj., 
486, II. ; in indir. disc., 523, II, In- 
direct questions, 528, 2; 529, I. 

Interrogo w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 480. 

Intimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intra w. ace., 483; 483, 1. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, II.; 195, IL., 
1; 872, III., N. 3; impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

Intré- in compdas., 594, 8. 

Intus w. abl., 487, 2. 

-Inus, adjs. in, 330, 331; compar., 169, 
8. -Jnus or -inus in adjs., 587, II., 
5, w. N. 2. 

Invadé, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Invicem, 304, I., 2. 

Invitus, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat., 387, N. 8. Jnvitus w. force 
of adverb, 443, N.1. 

JG, interj., 312, 2. 

-id, verbs of Conj. III. in, 217 ff.; 
quant. of stem-syllable, 588. -Jo, 
-i0, suffixes, 320, I. ; nouns in, 324; 
326. 

-16m in prop. names, @ in, 577, 5, N. 

Tonic feet, 597, N. 15 verse, 626; stan- 
za, 631, XIII. 

-ior in comparatives, 162. 
fix, 320, I. 

-ids, suffix, 320, II. . 

Ipse, decl., 186 Vv. ; use, 4525 w. abl. 
abs., 434, 4, N.3. Gen, of ipse W. 
possessive, 398, 3. 

Ipsus for ipse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

-ir, decl. of nouns in, 51, 4. 

Tron age, 640, IIL., 2. 

Tronical condition, 507, 8, N. 1. 

Trony, 637, V. 


-Ior, suf- 


INDEX OF 


IRRATIONAL time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 
trochee, 598, 1,1). lrrat. iambus, 
598, 1, 2). 

IRREGULAR nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 159. 
Irrey. comparison, 163 ff. Irreg. 
verbs, 289 ff. 

ZIs, decl., 186 ; correlat., 191 ; use, 450, 
4,N.2; 451. Js—qui, 451, 4. -# in 
év, 577, 1, 2, (1). Lin zs, 579, 8. 

-is, decl. of adjs. in, 62, IV., 'N. 1; 
of nouns in, 65, 1; 82. Gend. of 
nouns in, 105; 107. -/s in adverbs, 
804, I., 8, 1). -JZs in ace. pl., 625 
643; 67; in adverbs, 304, II., 1. -I3 
or -7s final, 580, II1., w. N. 25 581, 
VIL 

Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
constt,, 380, 2, 2) ; 412, I1.,13 426, 1. 

-issima, -issimo, suffixes, p. 156, 
foot-note 9. 

-issimus, ¢, wm, in superlat., 152; 
p. 157, foot-note 9. 

-iss6, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

Istae, 305, V. 

Iste, decl., 186, II.; correlat., 191 ; use, 
450. 

Istic, decl., 186, 2. 

Istic, 304, IIL, 2; 805, I. 

Tstine, 305, Ill. 

Isto, istoe, 304, IL., 3. 

Lstiic, 304, IL., 38; 305, I. 

-It in Plautus for -2¢, 580, II., N. 2. 

ita, 305, V.; ta—st, 507, 3, N. 2. 
Meaning of sta, 551, N. 2. Ut—tta, 
w. superlat., 555, ie 1. A in tta, 
nel ie 8. lta redundant, 636, 


bilo 

Ttaque, 310, 4. 

-ita@s, nouns in, 324; 3253 7 in, 587, 

ad 

-iter, 7 in, 587, IT., 4. 

-itia, nouns in, 325. 

-itiés, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 

-itim, 7 in, 587, L., 7. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-itium, nouns in, 324. 

-itd, frequentatives in, 336, II. 

-ittido, nouns in, 325; ¢in, 587, IV.,1. 

-itus in adverbs, 7 in, p. 345, foot- 
note 2; 587, Il.,4. J in -ttws, 587, 
Me the 

-iu, suffix, 320, IT. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51,5. -Jum 
in gen. pl., 62; 63; 64; 66; 67. 
Nouns in -dwm, 324; 327. 

-ius, suffix, 320, II. Decl. of nouns 
in -dus, 51, 5._ Adjs. in -das, 3830; 
831; 338, 5. J or 7 in Zusin gen., 
577, I., 8, (8). .Z in tus in prop. 
names, 577, 5, N. 


SUBJECTS. 40 


-Ivus, adjs. in, 833, 5; 7 in, 587, L, 6. 

-ix, decl. of nouns in, 95. -Zz, decl. 
of nouns in, 94; quant. of increm., 
586, LV., 1: 


J 


J, j, modifications of 7,2, 2,4; sound, 
75, effect on quantity of preceding 
syllable, 16, i 2b TGs Ula KOs ae 
interchanged with 72, 28; dropped, 
36, 4. 

-ja,’suffix, 320, I. 

Jacto, spelling and pronunciation of 
compds., 36, 4. 

Jam, compds. of, w. present, 467, 2; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-jans, suffix, 320, I. 

Jecur, decl., 77, 4. 

Jogus, plur. joci, joca, 141. 

-jor, suflix, 320, Il. 

J ve force of adjs. expressing, 448, 

ale 


Jubar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Jubed, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1; in 
pass., 534, 1, N. 1. 

Tucundus W. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Sidex, decl., 59. 

Judiewd, constr., 410, IL, 1. 

Jugerum, decl., 136, 1. Jugerum as 
unit of measure, 648, V. 

Jugum, quant. of syllable before 7 in 
compds., 576, 2. 

Julian calendar, 641. 

Jungo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1; w. 
abl., 419, 1 ; 

Jippiter, decl., 66, 3. 

Jurdtus w. active meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Jus, decl., 61. 

Jasjiurandum, decl., 126. 

Jussd for jusserd, 240, 4. 

Juvenal, versification, 630. 

Juvenis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3; com- 
par., 168, 4. 

Juvo w. accus., 385, Il., N. 1. 

Juxta W. accus., 433. 


K 


K seldom used, 2, 6. 

-ka, suflix, 320, I. 

Karthagé, decl., 66, 4. 

Kindred words near each other, 563. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 
1; 685, 1., 1, (2). 

Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, L. 

2; p. 815, foot-note 2; w. force o: 

adverbs, 445, N. 1. 
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L 


L, stems in, decl., 60; nouns in, decl., 
75; gend., 111; 112. Quant. of 
final syllables in 7, 579, 2; 580, II. 

-la, 18, suttixes, 820. Nouns in -la, 
821. 

Labials, 3, II.; 3, N.1,1., 8. Labial | 
stems, 57. 

Lacer, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Lacrimé w. accus., 871, IIL, N. 1. 

Lacus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Laedo w. aceus., 385, I., N. 1. 

Laectus w. foree of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Laevd, constr., 425, 2. 

Lampas, decl., 68. 

Language, Latin, 638. 

Lapis, decl., 58. 

Lar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Lassus not compared, 169, 4. 

Latin period, 573. Lat. lang. and 
literature, 638. Early Latin, 639. 
Lat. authors, 640. 


Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 
a Jk 
Leaving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 


N. 1, 2). 
Lengthening of vowels, 20. | 
-léns, -lentus, adjs. in, 328. 
Leb, decl., 60. | 
Lepus, qaant. of increm., 585, IL., 3. 
Lesser lonic, 597, N.; Archilochian, 

Gaiy, BNR Pee tana 628, IV.; 

se puss 628, VI.; <Alcaic, 628, 
If. 


Letters, classification, 3; sounds, 
Names of letters indecl., 128 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-leus, nouns in, 321, N. 

Lev, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Lex, quant. of inerem., 585, II., 3. 

-li, suffix, 320, IL. 

Libens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Liber, Bacchus, liberi, decl., 51, 4. 
Liber, era, erum, 149. 

Libero, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Libra, 648, I.; divisions, 648, I., 1. 

Libro, constr., 425, 2, N. 1. 

Liced w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Licet, 311,43 w. subj., 515, III. 
onasm w. dice, 636, IIL, 9. 

Liger, decl., 66, II1., 1. 

Ligus w. short inerem., p. 843, foot- 
note 3, 

Likeness, dat. w. adjs. of, 891, I.; 
391, IL, 4. 

Limit, aceus. of, 380. 


Ple- 


| Ligqu 


Linter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 


| 


SUBJECTS. 


z, din, 590, 1. 

Liquid measure, Rom., 648, III. 

Liquids, 3, I1., 4; developing vowels, 
29, N. Liquid stems, 60. 

Lis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

-lis, adjs. in, 333. 

Literature, Lat., 638. 

Litotes, 637, VIII. 

Littera, litterae, 132. 
385, 1, N. 

Lnitum, 7 in, 590, 1. 

-lo, suffix, 320, LI. 

LocativeE, 45, 2; 48,4; 51, 8; 66, 4; 
120, N. Locatives as adverbs, 304, 
Ill. Abl. w. locat., 363,4,2). Syn 
tax of locat., 367, 2; 411, III. ; 425, 
I. ; 426, 2. Locat. abl., 425, ff. 

Loc6, constr., 380, N. 

Locuplés, quant. of inmcrem., 589, 
Tit, 8 

Locus, plur., 141. Loco, constr., 415, 
nh Ne Loe, tocts, constr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 ff. 

Long measure, Rom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Long stem-syl- 
lables in primitives, 595. Final 
long vowel shortened in hiatus, 608, 
TINGS: 

Longinguus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Longius without guam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Is, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

Luctor w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Lidicer, defect., 159, ‘i, 

Liidus, vedi, 132. 

Lués, defective, 134. 

-lus, -lum, nouns in, 321; adjs., 332. 

Lux, without gen. Res 133,53; quant. 
of increm., 585, V., 2. 

Lyecirgidés, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Lynx, decl., p. 88, foot-note 8. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 631; index, 
632. 


“3 


LTitteras dare, 


M 


M changed to nm, 33, 4; assimilated to 
8, 84,1, N.3 developing p, 34,1, N. 
Stems in 7,60. Prepositions in m 
p. 149, foot-note 2. eae of final 
syllables in m, 579,23; 580, Il. 
final elided, 608, I. 

-m@, -ma&, suflixes, 320. 

Maered, constr., 871, III., N. 1. 

Magis in comparison, 1703; 444, 2, 
notes land 2. Non magis—quam, 
555, Il., 1. 

Magnus compared, 165. 
constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Major in expressions of age, p. 222, 

oot-note 4. 


Magni, 


F INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Making, verbs of, w. two-aces., 378. 

Male compared, 306, 2. at. Ww. 
compds. of male, 384,4, N.1. in 
male, 581, IV., 4. 

Malé, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; 499, 
2; p. 310, footnote 1. Ls in mdvis, 
581, VIII, 3, N. 

Malus, compar., 165. 

-man, suffix, 320, I. 

Manifestus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 305, N. 2,3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, II]. Manner ex- 

piensa, by particip., 549, 1. 

Manus, gend., 118. 

Mare, decl., 635 63, 2. 
425, 2. 

Margarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, I. 

Mas, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, I., 4, (2). 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 3; 
verbs of, w. gen., 410 V., 3. 

Material expressed by abl., 415, Ma- 
terial nouns, 39, 2, 3); plur., 130, 2. 

Matirus, compar., 163, 1, N. 

Matitinus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Manximé in adverbial comparison, 170. 

Maxim, constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418; 420. Means ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abi. of, 417, 2. 
Roman measures, 646; 648. 

Mecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Med for mé, 184, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 385, IT., N. 3. 

Medial vowels, 3, I., 2. 

Medius designating part, 440, N. 2. 

Medius jidius, me hercule, meherculés, 
interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect., 133, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat., 475, 5. 

Melos, decl., 68, 6. 

ener of complex sentences, 348, 
Nis Bhs 

Meme for mé, 184, 4. 

Memint w. gen., 406, II.; w. ace., 
A407; w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Memor, decl., 188. Memor w. gen., 
p- 210, foot-note 8. Quant. of in- 
erem. of memor, 585, I., 3. 

Memorabilis w. et 547, 1. 

-men, suffix, 320, tL ; nouns in, 327. 

Mendicus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Mensa, decl., 48. 

Mensis, decl., p. 86, foot-note 3. 

-mento, suflix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentum, nouns in, 327. 

Mepte tor me, 184, 5. 

Mercés, quant. of increm,, 585, II., 3. 


Mari, constr., 
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Meridiés, gend., 123; defect., 130, 1, 4). 
orice ist ) 
-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 
Metaphor, 637, U1. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Metonymy, 637, III. 

Metre, 601, N. 3. 

Metrical equivalents, 598. Metr. name 
of verse, 603. 

Metuo, constr., 885, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Meus, decl., 185, N. 1. 

Mi for mihi, 184. 

Middle voice, 465. 

Miles, decl., 58. 

Militia, decl., 48, 4; constr., 426, 2. 

Mille, decl., 159, I.; use, 174, 4; 178, 
Milia masce. by synesis, 461, 2. 

ete sesterces, how denoted, 647, 

-min, suffix, 320, IL. 

-miini as pers. end., p. 118, foot-note 3. 

Minimi, constr., p. 218, foot-note 2. 

-mino in imperat., 240, 5. 

Minor caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without guam, 417, N. 
2. Minoris, constr., 405; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, minimé, as negatives, 552, 3. 
Non minus—quam, 555, IL, 1. 

Mirifieus, compar., 164 N. 

Miror w. acc., 371, TA, Ni ey 
ren., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 810, 
‘oot-note 2. 

Mirwm w. quantum, 805, N. 4. 

Mirus not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for met, 184, 5. 

Misced w. dat., 385, 35 i 201, foot- 
note 1; w. acc. and dat., p. 201, 
foot-note 2; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl., 150, N. 

Misereor, miserésco, w. gen., 406. Mis- 
erescit, miseretur, constr., 410, LV., 


Miseret, constr., 409, III. 

Mitto w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

-mao, suffix, 320, Il. 

Moderor, coustr., 385, 1. 

Modifiers, 357 ff. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, I. 

Modo, 311, 3. Modo, modo née, w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
subj. in condit., 513, I. Won moda 
—sed etiam (vérum etiam), 554, L., 
e O final in modo and compds., 581, 

Hey le 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, I1., 

10. 
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Molestus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Molossus, 633, (Anite NS 

-mon, suffix, 320, Il. 

Moneo, constr., 874, 2; p. 193, foot- 
note 3; 410, 1.2; p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Money, Roman, 646 ff. 

-mOnia, -moOnio, suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1; manea, nouns in, 327. 

-mo6nium, nouns in, 327. 

Monocolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Monometer, 603, N. 2, 

oncey Habe preps. repeated, 636, 
Ds 6s 

Monosyllables, uant., 579. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 613, N. 2. 

Months, Roman, 641; 642, UI., 2; 
names of, originally adjs., P 36, 
foot-note 2; gender, 42, I., 2; 
names of, in -ber, decl., 65, 1, 1). 

Moons, 196. Mood signs, 244 ff. In- 
dic., 466 ff. Subj., 477 ff. ; 490 #f. 
Imperat., 487 ff. Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit. sentences, 
506 ff. ; in concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff.; in temp. 
clauses, 518 ff. 5 in indir. disc., 
523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 529, In- 
finit., 532 ff. 

Morae or times, 597. 

Mos, morés, 132. 

Motion to, how expressed, 3884, 8, 1); 
385, 4, 1); 386, 3. 

Moveo w. abl., 414, II. ; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2. 

-ms, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Mulciber, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Multi, indef. num., 175, N. 3. 

Multimodis, 304, I., 1, N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 2, 
2). 

Multiplicatives, 173, 1. 

Multitudo w. plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Multus, compar., 165 ; plur., 175, N. 3. 

Mus, decl., 643; p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Mutes, 3, iste 5. 

Muto, constr., 422, N. 2. 


N 


N assimilated to 7, 34, 2; to m, 84, 
8; dropped, 36, 8, N. 33 86, 5, 3). 
Stems in », 60. Decl. of nouns in 
n, 76 ; gend., 113. Quant. of final 
syllables in m, 580, I., w. notes 1 
and 2._ 

-na, -na, suffixes, 320. 

Nam, 310,53; w. emphasis, 351, 4, N. 1. 

Name, dat. of, 887, N. 1; gen. of, 387, 
N. 2. Name of verse, 603. 

Namus, Roman, 331, N. 3; 489, 4, N.; 


SUBJECTS. 


649, Names of towns, constr., 380, 
TI. ; 412, 11. ; 425, IL. 5 428. 

Namgue, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 

Nasals, 8, I., 2; developing vowels, 
29, N. 

Natalis, natalés, 132. 

Natus w. abl., 415, I. 

Nauct, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Navts, decl., 62, II. 

Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 87, 
foot-note 2. 

-WVe, interrog. particle, 310, 2, N.; 311, 
8; in questions, 851, 1 and 2; in 
double questions, 853,13; in indir, 
questions, 529, 1 and 3. Position of 
-ne, 569, IIL, 4. # elided before 
consonant, 608, I., N. 2. 

We, 811, 4 and 5; 552; w. subj. of 
desire, 483, 8; 489, 3; w. imperat., 
488; w. subj. of eis 497, We; 
498, ILI., notes 1 and 2; omitted, 
499, 2. Ve in concessions, 515, U1. 
Ne non, 552, 1. Ne—quidem, 553, 
2; 569, Ill., 2. Ve or ne as prefix, 
594, 2. 

-né, nouns in, 322, N. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, I.; 
gen., 391, 4. 

Wee, 310,13 554,1.,2. Mec—nec (ne- 
que), nec—et (que), e-—nec, 554, 1.,5. 
Position of mec in poetry, 569, im “9 
N. £in nec, 579, 3. 

Necessdrius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Necessary, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, I. 

Necesse est, constr., 502, 1. 

Neene, 310, 2, N.; 811, 8; 
3; 529, 3, 2). 

Nectar, quant. of inerem., 585, I., 4, 
(1). 

ecto w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Nédum w. subj., 483, 3, N.3 @ in, 594, 
De Nee oe 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

Nefas, defect., 134; w. sup., 547, 1. 

Negatives, 552; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 3. Two neg., 553. Gen. neg., 
poe land 2. Position of neg., 569, 
iv at 

Nemo, use, 457, 1; followed by quan, 
p. 278, foot-note 8. # in némo, 594, 
2 


858, 2, N. 


,N. 2 

Venu, u in, p. 840, foot-note 1. 

Wepos, decl., 58. 

Nequam indecl., 159, I. ; compar., 
165, N. 2; @in, 594, 2, N. 2. 

Nequaquam, @ in, 594, 2, N. 2. 

Neque, 310,13 554, 1,2. Wegue—ne- 
que, 553, 2; 554, 1, 5. Neues 
eé—neque, 554, I., 5. 
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We—gquidem, 558, 2; 569, III., 2. 
Nequiquam, nequitea, @ in, 594, 2, N. 
2 


Weréis, é in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Nescio quis, qui, 191, N. ; 455, 2. We- 
scto w. interrog.ady.,305,N.3. Ve- 
8010 quis, guomodo, W. indic., 529, 5, 
8). LVescro an, 529, 8, N. 2. 

Wescius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Neu, see Neve. 

-neus, adjs. in, 329. 

Neuter, decl., 151, 1. 

NeEvreER nom., ace., and voc. pl., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. 

by ending, Decl. Ll., 533 Decl. IIL, 
il; Deel. TV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or adj., as cognate ace., 871, II. ; 875; 
w. part. gen., 397, 8; in pred., 438, 
4, OQ in increm. of neut., 585, IL., 1. 

Weve, neu, 311, 5; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 3; w. imperat., 488; w. subj. of 
purpose, 497, 1, N. Wéve—néve, 
552, 2. Hin néve, 594, 2, N. 2. 

Nex, defect., 133, 5. 

Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 
2 


Wt, 311, 8; in condit., 507 ff. We= 
“but, ‘except,’ 507, 3, N. 3. Wz 
for né, 552, 1. 

-ni, suflix, 320. 

Ni, ‘ht, Rom. division of, 645; 645, 1. 

Nail: defect., 134; for non, 457, 3. 
Nihil aliud nist, nihil aliud quam, 
555, IIT, 1. 

Nihili, constr., 404, N. 2. 

Nimis w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Nimium quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Wisi, 311, 3; in condit., 507 ff. Wisd 
= ‘but,’ ‘except,’ 507, 3, N. 8; = 
‘except,’ ‘than,’ 555 i, 1. Nisé 
st, 507, 8, N. 4. West quod, nihil 
aliud nist, 555, III., 1. J final in 
nisi, 581, 1., 1. 

eer, constr., 425, 1, 1), N.; 498, IL., 

1 


Wie, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; 66; w. 
short increm., ei 843, foot-note 2. 

-no, sutlix, 320, U1. 

old, constr., 499, 2; p. 310, foot-note 
1. Jolt, nolite, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). J in ndlite, ete., 586, IIL, 4. 

Nomen w. dat., 387, N. 1; w. gen., 
387, N.2. Womdinew. gen. of crime, 
410, I1., 1. Nomen in name of a 
Rom. citizen, 649, 

Nominative neut. pl. in adjs., 158, 1. 
Syntax of nom., 368; two nom., 373, 
2. Nom. for voc., 869, 2. Nom. in 
exclamations, 381, N. 3, 2). -#s in 
nom, sing., 581, VI., 1; -s, 581, 


SUBJECTS. 411 


VIIL., 2; -as, 581, IX., 1; in plur. 
None Ne Px ee 

Won, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Non 
modo non, non solum non, 552, 2. 
Non sdlum (non modo or non tan- 
tum)—sed etiam (vérum etiam), 554, 
L,5. Non minus—quam, non ma- 
gus—quam, 555, IL, 1. Non qua, 

uod, guin, quia, w. subj., 516, 2. 

Von w. gen. negat., 553, 1. Posi- 
tion of nén, 569, LV. 

Vondum, 555, I., 1. 

Nones, 642, I., 2. 

Nonne, 311, 8; 351, 1 and 2. 

Vos tor ego, noster for meus, 446, N. 2. 

Nostrds, decl., 185, N. 3. 

LNostri, nostrim, 446, N. 8. 

Notus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Novns, etymol., 89 ff.; gend., 40 ff. ; 
pers. and num., 44; cases, 45; decl., 
46 ff.; defect., 122; 129 ff.; indecl., 
128; heteroclites, 135 ff; hetero- 
geneous, 141 ff. Syntax, 362 ff.; 
agreement, 362 ff.; general view o 
cases, 865 ff. ; nom., 368; voc., 369 ; 
ace., 3870 ff. ; dat., 382 ff; gen., 393 
ff.; abl., 867; 411 ff; w. preps., 
439 ff. Nouns as adjs., 441, 8.. Po- 
sition of modifiers of nouns, 565. 

Novus, compar., 167, 2. 

Now, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Noxius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 


en., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-ns, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3; 90. Vs 
lengthens preceding vowel, 16, 
N. 2. 

Nt dropped, Bs 19, foot-note 9; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 37, foot- 
note 2. 

-nu, suffix, 320. 

Naubecula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 


ives, decl., 62. 

Nubo w. dat., 385, N. 3. 

Wudd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Nalius, decl., 151,13; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1; use, 457,23 for non, 457, 
3. WNullus followed by guin, p. 278, 
foot-note 3. 

Num, 810, 2, N.; 811, 8; 351, 13 in 
indir. quest., 529, I., 1, N. 3. 

-mum, nouns in, 327. 
Number, 44; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419, 2, 1). 
Noumerats, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff. ; decl., 
175 ff. ; symbols, 180; adverbs, 181 ; 
in compounding numbers, 1h4, 3. 
Numerals w. gen., 397, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, T., L 

Nimmus, 647. 

Nune, 304, 1, 4; 305, IV. 
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Nantior, constr., 584, N. 1, (2). 
Nuper, 304, 1V., N. 2; compar., 306, 4. 
-hus, adjs. in, 329. 

Nusquam w. gen., 397, 4. 


O 


O, 6, sound, 5; 10; 11. Ofinal short- 
ened, 21, 2,3), O-nouns, 51. Decl. 
of nouns in 0, 6, 60,4; 72; quant. 
of increm., 585, II., 5, (2); gend., 
995 100. Num. adverbs in -0, 181, 
N. 2. Origin of 6 final in verbs, p. 
118, footnote 5. Adverbs in -d, 
804, II.,1 and 2. Superlat. adverbs 
in -0, 306, 6. Oor o, final, 580, I.; 
581, II.; in increm. of decl., 585 ; 
585, II.; conj., 586. O, interj., 812, 
WO and 55-w. ace., 881, N. 2. O 
st w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. 
hiatus, 608, I., 1. 

-O, -9, suffixes, 320, J. Nouns in -, 
328, 2. 

Ob in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 886. Ob w. acc, 483; 
433, I.; w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 

Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 

Obiter, 304, I., 2. 

Oxsszor, direct, 871; external, 371, I., 
is internal, sil, I, 2.) Object 
omitted, 871, H., N. 4. Infin. or 
clause as object, 871, IV.; 540, N. 
Indir. object, 382 ff. Object clauses 
of purpose, 498; of result, 501, I. 

Objective compds., 343, IL. Object. 
gen., 396, Il, 

Oblique cases, 45, 1; use of, 370 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 406, H.; w. ace., 
407. 

Oboeditns w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Obviam, 304, L., 2. 

Occisit for ocetderit, 240, 4. 

QOccupatio, p. 373, foot-note 2. 

Octor, compar., 166. 

Octo, o final in, 581, IV., 2. 

Oe, sound, 6; 12. 

Oedipus, uw in, 581, [X., 3, N. 

Offendo, constr., 385, IL., inf alle 

Oh@, interj., 812, 3; din, 577, 1., 43 @ 
in, 581, IV., 4. 

01, sound, Cn lesaeawls 

-Dis, 6 in, 587, 1., 3; 577, 5, N. 

oe in prop. names, @ in, 577, 5, 


O in 


-ola, o in, 587, IL., 3. 

-dlentus, 6 in, 587, 1V., 1. 

Ole6 w. ace., 371 ut., INE aly 

Oltus, olle, tor alle, p. 73, foot-note 1, 


OF : 
-olum, -olus, o in, 587, IL., 3. 


SUBJECTS. 


Omission of consonants, 36; of 676 in 
adjurations, 569, I., 3. 

Omnis, gen. of, w. possessives, 398, 3. 

-On, -On, suffixes, 320, II.; -dn in 
Greek gen. plur., 68, 4. Quant. of 
increm. of nouns in -dn, 585, IL., 5, 


2). 

-Ona@, 6 in, 587, 1., 5. 

-Sné in patronymics, 322, N.; 6 in, 
BBG lace 

Onerd, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

-Oni, 6 in, 587, L., 8. 

Onomatopoeia, 637, XL., 

-onus, d in, 587, I., 5. 

Open vowel, 3, I., 1. 

Opera, operae, 132. Operam do w. 
subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Opimus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Oportet, constr., 502, 1; 537, 1. 

Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Ops, decl., p. 88, foot-note 3; 133, 1. 

Optative in fut. and in pres. subj., p. 
117, foot-note 4. Optat. subj., 484, I. 

Optimatés, decl., 64, 2, 4). 
mtimus W. Supine, 547, 1. 

Opto, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Opus, ‘ work,’ decl., 61. Opus, ‘need, 
defect., 134; constr., 414, [V.; w. 
sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 

502, 1 

-Or, -6r, sufiixes, 820, II. 
-or, 327. O shortened in -6r, 21, 2, 
2). Gen. of nouns in -or, 99, 101. 

-Or in Plautus for -o7, 580, TRE N. 
2. Quant. of increm. of nouns in 

_ -or, 585, II., 5, (1). 

ORATIO OBxiqua, see Lndirect Dis- 
course, Oratio récta, 522, 1. 

Orbis, decl., 62, IV 

Orbo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Order of vowels in strength, 22. 

Ordinal numbers, 172; 174; decl., 179. 

-Orius, 6 in, 587, IIL, 1. 

Orné, constr., p. 225, foot-note 8. 

Oro w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 1. Ord omitted in 
adjurations, 569, II., 3. 

Orpheus, decl., 68. 

Orthography, 1, I.; 2 ff. 

Ortus w. abl., 415, IL. 

-Orus, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 8. 

_ O in -orus, 587, I., 6. 

Os, quant. of inerem., 585, IL., 1. 

Os, ossis, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; 0 
in, 579, 3. 

-OS, suffix, 320, II. Sound of -ds, 
11,1. Greek neuters in -os, 68, 6. 
Decl. of nouns in -ds, -os, 83; 183, 
4, N.; gend.; 99); 102. -Os or os 
final, 580, III.; 581, VII. 


ror) 


Nouns in 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. | 


Ossua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-Osus, adjs. in, 328; din, 587, L, 6. 
-Otis, 6 in, 587, 1., 3 

-dtus, 6 in, 587, L, 7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 
-OX, -Ox, decl. of nouns in, 96. 
Oxymoron, 637, XL, 5. 


JE 


P changed to 4, 33, 2; to m, 38, 3, N.; 
developed by m, 34,1, N. 

Paene w. pert. ind., 471, 2; w. hist. 
tenses of indic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Paenitet, constr., 409, Ii. ; 410, IV. 

Palam w. abl., 437, 2. 

Palatals, 3, I., N. 1, L, 1. 

Palus for palais, 581, 1X., 1, N. 

Paluster, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Panthis, voc., 54, N. 4. 

Papae, interj., 312, 2. 

Par, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 
33 quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Paraleipsis, 637, XI., 2. 

Parasitic w, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Paréns, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 

Parentage expressed by abl., 415. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc., 
524, 2,1); in indir. clauses, 529, II., 
Nect,, 2). 

Parties, és in, 581, VI., 1. 

Paris, decl., 68. 

Paroemiac verse, 604, N. 2. 

Paronomasia, 637, XI., 7. 

Pus, ace., 64, N.2. Lars, partes, 132. 
Pars in fractions, 174, 1. Parte, 
partibus, constr., 425, 2. Pars w. 
plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Particeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 
8; w. verbs of, 410, V., 3. 

PartTIcIPLes, 200, IV.; endings, 248. 
Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 
Agreement of peers: 438,1; 460, 
1. Particip. for infin., 535, L, 4. 
Use of particip., 548 ff.; denoting 
time, cause, manner, means, 549, 1; 
condit., concess., 549, 2; purpose, 
549, 3; for relat. clause, 549, 4; for 

rin. clause, 549, 5; w. negat., 549, 
X. 1. Particip. rendered by noun, 
549, N. 2. 

Particizs, 302 ff.; adverbs, 303 if. ; 
preps., 807; 308; conjs., 809 ff. ; 
interjections, 312. Syntax of parti- 
cles, 551 ff.; adverbs, 551 ff. In- 
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terrog. particles, p. 152, foot-note 3; 
851, 1; 555,8. -Ain particles, 581, 


Be 

Partim, 304, I., 1; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Partim—partam for 
pars—pars, 461, 5. 

Partitive apposition, 364. 
396, IV.; 397. 

Parts of speech, 88. 

Portus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Parum w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Parvus, compar., 165. Parvi, constr., 
p. 213, footnote 2. 

Passer, decl., 60. 

Passive Voice, 195, Il. ; impers., 195, 
Il., 1. Passive constr., 464; 534, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

Passus, 648, 1V., N. 

Pastor, pater, decl., 60. 

Paterfumilids, decl., 126. 

Fatior, constr., p. 810, N. 1. 

Patrials, 331, N.13; quant. of increm., 
585, IL., 5. 

Patronymies, 322. 

Fauci, detect., 159, I. 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Pia, defect., 133, 5. 

Pecit, decl., p. 50, foot-note 1. 

PEcuLraRitins, in conjugat., 235 ff; 
in seq. of tenses, 495; in expressions 
of purpose, 499; of result, 502. Pe- 
culiarities in Rom. calendar, 642. 

Pecus w. short increm., p. 848, foot- 
note 3. 

Pedester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Pelagus, decl., 51, r. gend., 58, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, II. 

Penatées, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Penes w. ace., 483; ¢s in, 581, VI., 2. 

Cee constr. of names of, 380, 

eas 

Pentameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compds., 170, 1; 344, 5; w. 
ace., 872. Per w. ace., 433; 433, 1. ; 
denoting agency, 415, I., 1, N. 1; 
manner, 419, I., N. 3. Per's2, 452, 
1, oN. Position of per in adjura- 
tions, 569, II., 3. # in per, 579, 3. 

Pereeiving, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

Percontor w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Prrrrcr Tensn, 197; 198. Perf. sys- 
tem, 222, II. Perfect stems, 252 ff. 
Perf. wanting, 262, N. 2; 272, N. 23; 
982; 284, N. 2. Perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 297, 1.,2. Syntax of pert. 
indic., 471; subj., 481; in subj. of 


Part. gen., 
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desire, 483, 2; in potent. subj., 485, 
N.1; in prohibitions, 489, 3). Perf. 
in seq. of tenses, 492; 4935; 495; 
496, II. Perf. in condition, 507, 
SOO ald pul 2 eN. sole, 
N. 1.; in concess., 515, Il., 2; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1; 520, N. es 
in indir, disc., 525, 1; 527, IL. ; 527, 
JIl., N. 2. Perf. infin., 537. Perf. 
particip., 550; rendered by verbal 
noun, 549,8,N.2. -Zsin perf. subj., 
581, VILL., 5, Quant. of pen. of 
dissylabic perfects, 590. Quant. of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

Perhabeor, coustr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pericles, decl., 68. 

Periculum est w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Period, Lat., 573. Periods of Lat. 
literature, 640. 

Periphrastic conjugat., 233; 234; use, 
466, N.; p. 261, foot-note 4 ; 476, 1; 
in condit. sentences, 511, 2. Peri- 
phrast. fut. infin., 537, 3. 

Peritus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 3. 

Permisceo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Perniciosus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Person of nouns, 44; verbs, 199; in 
indir. dise., 526. 

Prrsonat pron., 183, 1; 184; use, 446; 
reflexive use, 448; 449. Pers. end- 
ings of verbs, 247. Pers. constr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6; in pass. 
voice, 534, 1. 

Personification, 637, IX. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IT. 

Pertaedet, pertaesum est, consty., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 3. 

Pés, és in compds., 581, VI., 1. Pés 
as unit of measure, 648, LV. 

Peto, constr., 874, 2, N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, I. 

Pherecratic verse, 628, Il. and IV.-VI. 

Phécais, a in, p. 345, foot-note 1. 

Puonetic Cuances, 19 ff. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Phryz, decl., 68. 

Phi, 312, 4. 

Piga, constr., 409, II.; 410, IV. 

Pilz, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 183,53 w. short 
increm., p. 848, foot-note 2. 

Prace, adverbs of, 305, I., IT., and 
III. ; 805, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 323. Constr. 
w. verbs meaning to place, 380, N. 
Place whither, 380; where, dat., 
385, 4, 4); abl., 4253 locat., 495, 


SUBJECTS. 


Il.; 426; whence, 412. As: of 

place for Eng. adverbs, 443, N. 2. 

Plautus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 
N. 2; 580, 111., notes 2-4; metres, 
633, IIT. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Plebecula, formation, p. 159, foot- 
note 1. 

Plebs, quant. of inerem., 585, IIL, 3. 

Plenty, constr. w. verbs of, 410, V.; 
491, Ws 422i) IN. Wes) wagadysaeols 
491, II. 

Plznus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Pleonasm, 636, III. 

PuuperFrect, 197; 222, IJ. Plup. 
indic., 472; 476, 2; in seq. of tenses, 
493; in temp. clauses, 518, N. 2; 
521, IL, 1. Plup. subj., 482; in 
subj. of desire, 483, 2; in seq. of 
tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 
im condit., 507, Lil; 5095 Nese 
510; 513, N. 1; in concess., 515, IL., 
8; in temp. clauses, 518,13; 519, 2, 
IN. 0s 520, Ue bo tL eta indir. 
disc., 527,25 527, Il. and III. ; 527, 


INEZ: 

Prurat, 44; wanting, 130. Plur. 
for sing., 130, 3; 446, N. 2. Plur, 
w. change of meaning, 132. -# in 
Greek plur., 581, IIL, 1. -Z in 


plur., 581, VIL ate 
Plirimé, indef. num., 175, N. 8; gen. 


of price, p. 213, foot-note 2. 
Plis, 165, N. 13 without guam, 417, 
1, N. 2. Pluris, constr., p. 218, 


foot-note 2; 405. Quant. of increm. 
of plis, 585, V., 2. 

Poetical dat., 880, 4; 885, 4; 388, 4. 

Follix, quant. of inerem., 585, V., 2. 

Polypus, w in, 581, 1X., 3, N. 

Polysyndeton, 636, II1., 1. 

Fondo, 648, I. 

Pone w. ace., 433. 

Pond, constr., 880, N. 
posttum, 592, 2. 

Por, insep. prep., 808. For for port, 
344, 6. 

Forticus, gend., 118, (1). 

Portus, decl., Maly Ik, Dy, 

Poscd w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Position, syllables when long by, p. 
338, foot-note 3. 

Positive, 160; wanting, 166. 
compar., 444, 2, N. 3. 

PossEssivE pronouns, 185}; w. gen., 
363, 4,1); 398, 3; for gen., 396, IL., 
N. 3 401, N.3; w. refert and interest, 
408, I., 2. Use of poss. pron., 447; 
reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 
343, IIL. "Possessive gen., 396, I, 


O in posui, 


Pos. for 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Possessor, dat. of, 887. 

Possum, in conclus., 511, 1, N. 2; w. 
pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Post in compds., 844, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Fost, denoting interval of time, 430. 
Post w. ace., 4833; 433, I. 

Post-classical period, 640, UT. 

Fosted, 304, IV., N. 2; im series, 554, 
Ie INS ar ' 

Posteaquam, 811, 1; in temp. clauses, 
518. 

Posterus, compar., 163, 3. 

Posticus, tin, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Postis, decl., 62, 1V. 

Postmodum, 304, I., 2. 

Postpositive, 554, II., 4; 554, V., 3. 

Postquam in temp. clauses, 5185 w. 
perf. indic., p. 260, foot-note 2. 

Postrémo in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Postremus, force of, 440, N. 2; 442, N. 

Lostridié w. gen., 398, 5; w. ace., 437, 
1. Postridie quam in temp. clauses, 
518, N. 3. in postridié, p. 341, 
foot-note 2. 

Postuld, consty., 874, 2; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Potens w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Potential subj., 485; 486; in declar. 
sentences, 486, I.; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, Il. ; in subord. clauses, 
486, III. 

Potior w. gen., 410, V., 33 w. abl., 
yeu Ts w. acce., 421, N. 45 in 
gerund. constr., 544, N. 5. 

Potus w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Prae in compds., 170, 1; w. dat., 386. 
Prae w. abl., 484; 434, I. Quant. 
of prae in compds., 576, I., 13 594, 4. 

Praecipio, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Praecox, quant. of inerem., 585, II., 3. 

Praecurrd, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Praeditus, constr., 420, N. 1, 4). 

Praenomen, 649 ; abbreviated, 649, 1. 

Praesente w. plur., 488, 6, N. 

Praesté, praestolor, constr., p. 202, 
foot-note 1. 

Pracer in compds. w. ace., 372. Prae- 
ter w. ace., 433; 433, I. 

Praeterea in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Pracut, 311, 2. 

Prepicate, 856, 2; simple, 360; com- 
plex, 861; modified, 361,1. Pred. 
nouns, 860, N. 1; 362; for dat., 
890, N. 2. Pred. adjs., 360, N. 1; 
438. 29 Pred. accy,i8(3, 1. Pred. 
gen., 401 ff.; varieties, 402; verbs 
with, 403 ff; pred. gen. of price, 
404; 405. Pred. abl., 421, N. 
4. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. Infin. 
as pred., 539, I, Predicates com- 


415 
peed 535, I., 6. Position of pred., 


Predicative roots, 314, I. 
Prepositions, 807; insep., 808; in 
compds., 344, 5 and 6. Compds. 
w. ace., 872; w. two aces., 8763; w. 
dat., 386. Preps. in expressions of 
time, 379, 1; 429, 1 and 2; 430; 
of place, 380; 412; 425; of motion 
or direction, 3884, 3, 1); denoting 
Jor, 384, 8, 8); of agency, 388, ¥. 
Preps. after adjs., 391, IL, 1 and 3. 
Prep. with obj. for obj. gen., 396, 
Jil., N. 1; for part. gen., 397, 3, N 
3; for gen. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 33 
for gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2; 410, 
I, 23 410, IL., 3; after réfert and in- 
terest, 408, I., 3; 408, 1V.; express- 
ing penalty, 410, U1.; separation, 
source, cause, 413; 414, N. 1.; 415; 
416, I.; after compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I.; manner, 419, Lil. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff; acc., 4833 abl., 
434; ace. or abl., 485. Special uses 
of press 433, I.; 484, 1; 435, 
I. Preps. originally adverbs, 436. 


Adverbs as preps. 437. Preps w. 
infin., 583, 8, N. 4; w. ger., 542, 
Iil.; 542, iv, (2)5 w. gerund. 


constr., 544, 2. Prep. between adj. 
and noun, 6565, 38. Position of 
preps., 569, Il. Quant. of insep. 
preps., 594, 2. Monosyllabie preps. 
repeated, 636, III., 6; other preps., 
636, IIIL., 6, N. 

Presbyter, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

PRESENT, “LO: 10S. [ess 222 sel, 
Pres. stem, 250; 251. Pres. indic., 
466; 467; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist. pres., 467, III.; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1. Pres. 
subj.. 479; in condit., 507, IL.; 
509; 513, N. 1; im concess., 515, 
II., 2; im indir. dise., 525, 13 527, 
II. Pres. imperat., 487, 1. Pres. 
infin., 5387. Pres. particip., 550. 
IPresn perk. 197, Nea LO Sse eres 
471, I. Pres. system, 222, I: -& 
in pres. subj., 581, VILI., 4. 

Priapeian verse, 629, II. 

Price, gen. of, 404; 405; abl., 422. 

Pridié, locat., 120, N.; w. gen., 398, 
5; w. acc., 4387, 1. Pridie quam 
in temp. clauses, 520, N. 2. # in 
pridié, p. 241, foot-note 2. ; 

Primary stems, 315; 317. Prim. 
suffixes, p. 153, foot-note 6; 320. 

Primum, primé, in series, 554, I., N. 2, 

Princeps, decl., 57. 
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Prinoray parts of verbs, 202; 220; 
257-288. Prin. clauses, 348, N. 
2; im indir. disc., 523; supplied 
by particip., 549, 5. Prin. tenses, 
198, I.; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 357, 1. 

Prior, primus, 166 ; rendered by relat. 
clause, 442, N.; by adverb, 443, N. 


Priusquam, 811, 1; in temp. clauses, 
520. 

Privé, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Pro, 312, 3; in hiatus, 608, IL, 1. _ 

Pro, prod, in compds., 344, 5; p7'd in, 
594, 5. Compds. w. dat., 386. Prd 
w. abl., 434; 484, I.; expressing én 
defence of, in behaif of, 884, 3, 2). 
Pro w. ger., p. 316, foot-note 1, 

Proceleusmatics, 633, II., 2, N. 1. 

Proclitics, 18, 1, N. 1. 

Proclivis without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. supine, 547, 1, 

Procul w. abl. 487, 2. 

Prod in compds., 344, 5. 

Prohibeo, constr., a 810, foot-note 1. 

Prohibesso tor prohibuerd, 240, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1; imperat., 487, 2, 2). 

Proinde, 310, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, IV., 3. 

Pronominal roots, 314, I. 

Pronouns, 182 ff. ; pers., 183,15; 184; 
subsiant., p. 70, foot-note 3; case- 
endings, 184, 1; possess., 185; de- 
mon., 186; relat., 187; interrog., 
188; indef., 189; 190; corrclat., 
191. Prons. as adjs.,438,1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 445. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. 5 reflex., 
448; 449; demon,, 450 ff.; relat., 
453; interrog., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in indir. disc., 526. Prons. 
brought together, 569, 1., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 636, I1., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Roman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Prope w. ace., 433; 433, I; w. perf. 
indic., 471, 2; w. hist. tenses of in- 
dic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns, 39, 1; plur. of, 130, 2. 
Propingwus without superlat., 168, 8 ; 
constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 
Propior, proximus, 166; w. ace., 391, 
2; 433, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 

adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Propius w. acec., 437,13; 488, 1., N. 2. 

Proportionals, 173, 2. 

Proprius, consty., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3, 

Propter w. ace., 433; 433, I. 


SUBJECTS. 


Proptered, 554, 1V., 2. 

Prosopy, 574 ff.; quant., 575 ff.; 
versification, 596 ff.; figures of pros., 
608. 

Prosopopeia, 637, LX. 

Prosper, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Prospicvd, coustr., 385, 1. 

Protinus, p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 2. 

Provided, constr., 385, 1. 

Providus, compar., 164; w. gen., p. 
210, foot-note 3. 

Prowimeé w. ace., 483, 1., N. 23 487, 1 

Proximus, see Propior. 

Pridéns, decl., 157; w. gen., p. 210, 
foot-note 3; w. force of Eng. ad- 
verb, 443, N. 1, (1). 

-pte, pronouns in, 185, N. 2. 
udet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pudicus, 7 in, p. 845, foot-note 4. 

Puer, decl., 51. 

Pignd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Puppis, decl., 62, IT. 

Purposg, dat. of, 384, 1, 8); subj. of, 
497 ff. ; object clauses, 498; peculi- 
arities, 499. Infin. of purpose, 533, 
II.; gerund, 542, I., N. 2; 549, 
Ill., N. 2; gerundive, 544, 2, N. 
2; supine, 5463; particip., 549, 3. 
Position of clauses of purpose, 572, 
AUN 

Pits, defect., 138. 

-pus, compds. in, quant. of increm., 
585, II., 5, (3). 

Puta, a in, 581, II1., 3. 

Putor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pyrités, decl., 50. 

Pyrrhic, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambic stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 

Q 


Q, qu, dropped, 36, 3. 
to c, 38, 1, N. 

Qué, 304, Il., 8; 805, V. 

Quaerd, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Qualis, qualiscumque, 187, 4. Cujus- 
modi, ete., for gualis, 187, 4, N. 
Qudlis, interrog., 188, 4. 

Qualislibet, 191. 

Qualisqualis, 187, 4. 

Quality, abl. of, 419, I1., w. N. 

Quam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, I., 4; 
305, V.; p. 151, foot-note 1; 311, 
2; w. comparat., 417; 444, 2; w. 
superlat., 170, 2, (2); w. infin., 524, 
1, 2). Quam for postguam, 480, N. 
1, 3). Quam pro, 417, 1, N. 5. 
Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 
Quam qui w. subj., 503, IL, 3. 


Qu changed 
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Quam si, 518, I. Zaum—gquain, 
non Dine — Guat nor magis— 
quam, 555, Il, 1. Mhil aliud 
quam, 555, IIL, 1. 

Quamdii, 311, 1. 

Quamobrem, 554, IV., 2. 

Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 311, 
4; in concess., 515, I.; 515, notes 1 
and 2; w. infin., 524, 1, 2). 

Quamvis, 311, 4; in concess., 515, IT.; 
515, N. 3. 

Quandé, interrog., 805, IV.; relat., 
311, 1 and 73 in causal clauses, 
516. _ Quando in compds., 594, 8. 

Quandoquidem, 311, 7; 6 in, 594, 8. 

Quantity, 16; 575 ff.; signs of, 16, 
N. 33; gen. rules, 576 ff Quant. 
in final syllables, 579 ff.; incre- 
ments, 582 ff. ; deriv. endings, 587 ; 
stem-syllables, 588 ff.; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

Quantumlibet, quantumoris, 311, 4. 
Quantumois in concess., 515, N. 6. 
Quantus, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 
4; correlat., 191. Guané, constr., 

p. 213, foot-note 2; 405. 

Quantusvis, indef., 191. 

Qudpropter, 554, 1V., 2. 

Quaré, 304, IL., 1, N.; 554, IV., 2; @ 
in, p. 841, foot-note 2. 

Quast, 311, 2; w. guidam, 456, 23 in 
condit., 518, II. Zin gwasz, 581, L., 
1; ain, 594, 10. 

Quavis, indef., 805, V. 

Que, 310, 1; p. 151, foot-note 1; 554, 
I. Ldem—que, 451, 5. Que—que, 
at—que, que—et, que—atque, neque 
(nec)—gue, 554, 1., 5. Position of 
que, 569, III., 4. Que lengthened 
in Vergil, 608, V., N. 2. 

Quercus, decl., 119, 4. 

Queror w. infin., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Questioning, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 


Questions, 851; double, 853; delibe- 
rat. in indir. dise., 523, IJ., 1, N.; 
rhetor., p. 297, foot-note 2; indir., 
598, 2; 529, I. 

(uz, relat. pron., 187; 453 ; interrog., 
188; 454: indef., 189; 190; 4553 
correlat., 191. Qué w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, I.; of result, 500, I. ; 503. 
Qui in condit., 507, 2; concess., 515, 
JIT. ; 515, N. 4; causal clauses, 517. 
Qui dicitur, vocdtur, 453, 7. Quod 
as adverb. acc., 3853, 6. Quod in 
restrict. clauses, 503, N. 1. JZ in 
out, 581, I., 1. 

Qui, adverb, 187, 1; 188, 2. 

19 
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Quia, 811, 7; in causal clauses, 516; 
w. relat., 517, 8, 2); w. infin., 524, 
1, 2). A in gwa, 581, IIL, 3. 

Quicumque, gen. relat., 187, 3. 

Quidam, indet., 190, 2, 1); 191; use, 
456. 

Quidem w. pron., 446, N.1; position, 
569, IIL. ; 569, IIL, 3. 

Quzés, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Quilibet, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458. 


Quin, p. 75, foot-note 2; 311, 6; w. 
subj., 500, II. ; 501, IL., 2; 504. 

Quinam, 188, 3. 

Quinarius, 646. 

Quinguatrés, gend., 118, (2). 

Quippe, p. 15, foot-note 2; w. relat., 
Blgecens 

Qutiris, quant. of inerem., 585, IV., 2. 

Quis, interrog., 188; use, 454; indef., 
189; 190; use, 455; correlat., 191. 
JA aa quis, 579, 8. A in gua, in- 
det, oes 3. Quid redundant, 636, 
Ill., 

Quis tor quibus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 

Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1); use, 455. 

Quisquam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 457. 

Quisque, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458; w. abl. abs., 431, N. 33 w. 
plur. verb, 461, 3. Placed next 
swus or sud, 569, L., 2. 

Quisquis, gen. relat., 187, 3. _Quid- 
quid used of persons, 453, 1, N. 

Quitum, 7 in, 590, 1. 

Quivis, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458; is in, 581, VIII., 3, N. 

Quod, 304, IL, 8, N.; 306, I].; 311, 5; 
w. part. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3; 
w. subj. of purpose, 497, IT. 

Quoad, 311, 1; w. part. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3; in temp. clauses, 519. 

Quocirced, 554, 1V., 2. 

Qudeumque, 305, N. 1. 

(uod, p. 151, foot-note 1; 311, 7; in 
causal clauses, 516. 

Quod-clauses, 540, IV., w. N. Vise 
quod, 555, III., 1. See also Qua. 
Quot for cut, guotus for cijus, p. 74, 

foot-note 5. 

Quolibet, 305, I. 

Quom, 305, 1V.3 p. 151, footnotes 1 
and 4; 311, 1, 4, and 7. 

Quominus, 311, 5; w. subj., 497, II. ; 
499, 3, N. 2. 

Quoniam, composition, p. 6, foot-note 
5; 811, 7; im causal clauses, 516; 
w. relat., 517, 8, 2). 

Quogue, 810, 1; 554, I., 43 position, 
569, LIT. ; 0 in, 594, 10. 
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Quoquo, 805, N. 1. 

Quorsum, 305, II. 

Quot, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 
correlat., 191. 

Quotannis, 304, II., 1, N. 

Quotiéens, 305, IV. 

Quotus, relat., 187,43 interrog., 188, 4. 

Quoris, 305, II. 

Quum, 305, 1V.3 see Cum. 


R 


R assimilated to 7, 84,2; dropped, 36, 
8, N.3. Noun-stems in”, 60; verb- 
stems in supine, 256, 1. Decl. of 
nouns inv, 77. Quant. of final syl- 
lables in 7, 580, IL., w. N. 2. 

-ra, -ra, suffixes, 320. 

feadix, decl., 59. 

Rastrum, plur., 148, 2. 

Ratio, circumlocutions w., 636, IIL, 
10. 

Ratum, a in, 590, 1. 

Lavis, decl., 62, if; if 

fe, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
344, 6; ein, 594, 2. é for re, 594, 
2, N. 8. 

-re for ris, 237. 

Reading, rhythmical, 607. 

Stedpse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 516. 
Recollection, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 
2; gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Lecordor w. gen., 406, Il.; w. ace., 
me N.1, (1); w. abl. w. dé, 407, 

a 


Recits6, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

fied, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
344, 6. 

Reduplicated pronouns, 184, 4; per- 
fects, 255, Quant. of first two 
syllables of Eley abe reduplicated 
perfects, 591. Increm. of redupli- 
cated forms of verbs, 586, 2. ° 

Reduplication in pres., 251, 6; perf., 
255, I.; compds., 255, I., 4. 

Refert, constr., 406, I11.; 408. 

hefertus Ww. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Reflexive pron., 184, 2. Reflex. use 
of pron., 448; 449. 

Refusing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, IT. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two aces., 873 ; 
w. two dats. 390, N.1, 2); w. gen., 
403. 

Réegnd w. gen., 410, V., 8. 

Rexarive Pronoun, 187; correlat., 
191; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
posiquam, 430, N. 2. Relat. at- 
tracted, 445, 8. Relat. clause w. 
subj. of desire, 483,53 purpose, 497, 
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I.; result, 500, I.; 503; to charac- 
terize indef. or gen. anteced., 503, 
I.; after wus, sdlus, etc., 508, IL., 
1; after dignus, indignus, cdoneus, 
aptus, 508, II., 2; atter comparat. 
w. guam, 503, II., 8. Relat. clause 
in condit., 507, 2; concess., 515, 
LES awe N. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Relat. clause w. infinit., 524, 1,1); 
supplied by particip., 549, 4. Posi- 
tion of relat., 569, III. ; before prep., 
569, II., 1. Position of relat. clauses, 
572, I1., N. 

Relaxd, relevd, w. abl., p. 219, foot- 
note 1. 

Relieving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

Relinquo w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Réliquus, weaning, 440, N. 2. éli- 
aur facere, 401, N. 4. 

Remaining, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
yale 

Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 


-Reminding, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 


Tes Ago eT. 

Reminiscor w. gen., 406, IT. 

Repeated action denoted by imperf. 
indic., 469, II.; plup. indic., 518, 
N. 2, 2); imperf. or plup. subj., 
518, 1. 

Repelling, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 2. 

Repentinus, tin, p. 345, foot-note 5, 

Reposcd w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Requies, decl., 1387, 1; quant. of in- 
crem., 585, III., 3. 

Rés, decl., 120; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 
Circumlocutions w. 7és, 636, II1., 10. 

Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 885, I. 

LTéespiblica, decl., 126. 

estat w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

estis, decl., 62, I. 

Restrictive clauses w. guod, 503, N. 1. 

ReEsutt, subj. of, 500 ff.; substant. 
clauses of, 501; peculiarities, 502; 
in relat. clauses, 503; w. guin, 504; 
w. special verbs, 505. Position of 
clauses of result, 572, IIL, N. 

Rete, decl., 68, 2, (2). 

Reticentia, 636, I., 3; 637, XI., 3. 

er, decl., 59; quant. of increm., 585, 
IIL, 3. 

Rhea, @ in, 577, 1., 2, (8). 

Rhetoric, figures of, 634, N.; 637. 

Rhetorical questions, 523, II., 2. 

Rhythm, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1, 

Rhythmie accent, 599. 

Rhythmical reading, 607. 

Rided w. ace., 871, U1., N. 1. 

aos: gend. of names of, 42, 1., 23 © 

Palle 
-ro, suffix, 320, II, 


INDEX OF 


fogs w. two aces., 874, 2; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Roma, deel., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat., 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Roman calen- 
dar, 641 ff. ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; names, 649. 

Roots, 814. Root-stems, 315. 

fitos without gen. plur., 183, 5. 

Leostrum, rostra, 132. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3, (1); 90. 

Rudis w. gen., p. 210, foot- note 3. 

Rules of syntax, 558. 

tits, decl., 64, N. 3; 133, N.; constr., 
380, 2, 1). Mure, 412, 1. Ruri, 
426, 2. 

-rus, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 3. 

Rutwm, quant. of pen., 590, 1. 


8 


8, sound, 7; 18, II.; changed to 7, 
31; dropped, 36, 3, N. 3; 36, 5, 1). 
Stems ins, 61. Decl. of nouns in s, 
64; 65,3; 79 ff; quant. of increm., 
585, I., 2; 585, II., 2. Final sylla- 
bles in’s short before following con- 
sonant, 576,1,N.2. Finals dropped 
in poetry, 608, L., N. 3. 

-S, patronymies in, 322. 

-sa, suffix, 320, II. 
Sacer, compar., 167, 
205, foot-note 3. 
Saepe, compar., 306, 4. m 
Gai deci. 188, 6. Sal, sales, 189. A 
in sal, 579, 2; quant. of increm., 

585, I., 4, (8). 

Salix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. : 

Salaber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Salataris without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Samnis, quant. of inerem., 585, 1V., 2. 

Sdné quam as adverb, phrase, 305, 
N. 4. 

Sapio w. ace., 371, IIl., N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604, N. 1; 628, VI. 
and VII. 
and III. 

Satis, compar., 806, 4; w. part. gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3; compds. w. dat., 
384, 4, N. 1, 

Satum, a in, 590, 1. 

Satur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, N. 
dn (2): 

Scanning, 607, N. 

Scazon, p. 361, foot-note 1, 

Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Sceidi, ¢ in, 590, 1. 
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Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 
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Scitns w. force of Eng. adverb, 448, 
Waals (GD) 

Sciliceé, 304, 1V., N. 2. 

-Scd, inceptives in, 337. 

Sé, insep. prep., 808 ; in compds., 344, 
6; @in, 594, 2. 

Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj., 207; 
208 5 225; 261 ff. 5 @ in imperat., 581, 
TV., 8: Sec. pers: sing: of indef. 
you, 484, IV., N. 2. 

Secondary tenses, 198, IT. 
stems, 315; 318. 
p. 154, foot-note 4. 

Secundum w. ace., 483; 433, I. 

Sectris, decl., 62, IT. 

Secus, ‘sex,’ defect., 184.  Secus, 
‘otherwise,’ p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Sed for sé, 184, 5. Sed, insep. prep., 
308; in compds, 844, 6. 

Sed, 310, 3; 554, IL., 2. Won sdlum 
(non modo o7 non tantum)—sed 
etiam, 554, I., 5. Sed, sed tamen, 
resumptive, 554, IV., 3. Position 
of sed in poetry, 569, TIL. N. 

Sédes, gen. plur., Pe 386, foot-note 4. 

Sedtamen, 554, ILL., 3. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 

Semel, p. 145, foot-note 4. 

Sementis, decl., 62, II. 

Bete ser eieucs 268, 33; 283; 465, 

2 


Secondary 
Second. suffixes, 


Séeminen, defect., 159, I. 

Semi-vowels, 3, ite Ne 

Senarius, 603, N. 63; 622. 

Senatus, decl., 119, 8. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, 
aoe 

Seneca, metres, 633, II., notes 2 and 8. 

Senex, decl., 66; compar., 168, 4. 

SENTENOES, syntax, 346 ff. ; classifica- 
tion, 345 ff. ; simple, 347; 3857; 
complex, 348 ; 3859; compound, 849 5 
declarat., 350; in indir. dise., 523, 
I. ; imperat., 354. See also Hxclama- 
tory, Interroqative, Conditional. 

Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 
2). Abl. of separat., 413; 414. 
nash producing emphasis, 561, 
Il. 


Sépse for st, 184, 5. 

SEquencr or Tensts, 491 ff; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 

Sequitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Series, how begun and continued, 554, 
BepNieze 

Serzés, defect., 122, 2. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Servus, decl., 51. 

Séescenti used indefinitely, 174, 4, 
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Sésé for sé, 184, 4. 

Sesterces, 647. 

Sestertitm, sestertium, 647, III. and 
DV. 

Sestertius, 646 ; 647. 

Seius, quod setvus for quominus, 497, 


Ser, 310, 2. 

Ships, gend. of names of, 53, 1, (2). 

Short syllables, 575. 

Shortening of vowels, 21. 

Showing, two aces. w. verbs of, 373. 

St, derivat. and meaning, p. 73, foot- 
note 2; 311, ae 281, foot-note 2; 
in condit., 507 ff. ; w. perf. indic., 
471, 5; w. plup. indic., 472, 2; w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 1. $2 in con- 
cess., 515, II. sSi=to see whether, 
529,1,N.1. St guédem, 507, 8, N. 2. 

-si, suffix, 320,11. -Sz in Greek dats., 
68, 5; 2 in, 581, L., 1. 

Sic, p. 78, foot-note 2; 304, III., 2; 
805, V.; 551, N. 2; redundant, 
636, Ut 

Sicut, steuti, 311, 2. 

Siem for sim, 204, 2. 

-Silis, adjs. in, 333. 

Silver age, 640, IL, 2. 

Silvester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

-sim in perf. subj., 240, 45 in ad- 
verbs, 804, I., 1. 

-Sima@, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simile, 637, I. 

Similis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. gen., p. 208, 
foot-note 3. 

-simo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simple sentence, 347; 357. Simp. ele- 
ments, 357, 2; subject, 358; pred., 

» 60: Simple words, 813, N. 2. 
Simul, p. 145, foot-note 4; 311,13; w. 
abl., 487, 2. Simul atgue, de in 
temp. clauses, 518; w. perf. indic., 
471, 4. 

Simulac, stimulatque, 811, 1; in temp. 
clauses, 518 ; w. perf. indic., 471, 4. 

Sin, 811, 3; in condit., 507 ff; p. 
282, foot-note 1. Stn aliten, 552, 3, 

-sin in Greek dat, plur., 68, 5. 

Sine w. abl., 434. 

Singular, 44; wanting, 131. 

Sinistra, consty., 425, 2. 

Sind, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1. Jin 
situm, 590, 1. 

Siquidem, 11,7; 507, 8, N. 2; quant. 
of first 8yllab., 594, 10. 

Sitio w. ace., 871, I, N. 1. 

Sités, decl., 62, I., 1. 

_ Swe, 310, 2; 554, HL, 8. 

Size, gen, of, 419, 2, 1), 
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| Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 25 gen. 


of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Smell, acc. w. verbs of, 871, III. 

-so, suffix, 320, Il. Soin fut. perf, 
240, 4. 

Socer, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Socio w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Sol, decl., 60; 133, 5; 6 in, 579, 2. 

Sédlum, non solum—sed etam (verum 
etiam), 554, I., 5. 

Solus, decl., 151; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N.1,2. Gen. of sdlus w. pos- 
sess., 898, 8. Sdlus qui w. subj., 
503, II., 1. 

Solvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 
‘Son,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, N. 
2. Name of adopted son, 649, 3. 

Sonants, 33 U1, ts 3, Ned ule. 

Sons, defect., 159, I. 

-sGrius, 0 in, 587, III., 4. 

Sors, abl., 64, N. 3. 

Sotadean verse, 626, N. 2. 

Souree, abl. of, 413; 415. 

Space, ace. of, 379. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Special constr. w. infin., 539. Gen, 
in spec. constr., 398. 

Speciés, decl., 122, 2. 

Specification, ace. of, 878; abl., 424. 

Specimen without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Specus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50, foot- 
note 1; gend., 118, (2). 

Speech, parts of, 38. 
speech, 634 ff. 

Spes, decl., 122, 2. 

Sphinex, decl., p. 38, foot-note 8. 

Spirants, 3, II., 4, 2. 

Spolid, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Spondaic line, 610, 3. 

Spondee, 597, I. 

Square measure, Rom., 648, V. 

Stadium, 648, [V., N. 

Stanza, 606. Stanzas of Horace, 631. 

Statuo, constr., 498, I., N.3 p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Stem in deel., 46. Stem-characteris- 
tic, stem-ending, 46, 38. Stem in 
Decl, 1,48, 1; Decls Li bias 
Decl. Ih, 57,13; 58,1; 59,1: 60 
15; 61,15; 62,15; 64,1,1); 66,1 and 
3; 69-98; Decl. IV., 116, 1; Decl. 
V., 120, 1. Stems of verbs, 202, 
notes land 2; 203, N. 2; formation 
of, 249 ff. Stems of words, 315 ff. 
Stem-syllables, quant., 588 ff.; va- 
riation in, 598, 1. Primitives w. 
long stem-sy lables, 595. 

Sterilis w. gen., p. 219, foot-note 4, 

Stirpe, constr., 415, IL, N 

Stitt, 2 in, 590, 1, 


Figures of 
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$6 w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. Hin 
steti, a in statwm, 590, 1. 

Strigitis, decl., 62, IIL. 

Striving, constr. w. verbs of, 498, IT. 

Strix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4, 

Strués, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4, 

Studed, constr., 498, II., N. 15 p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Studiosus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
w. gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Sub in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Sub w. ace. or abl., 435; 4385, N.1; 

435, I. 

Supsxot, 356, 1; simple, 358; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, 359, N.1. Subj. 
nom., 368, Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. acc., 536. Infin. as subj., 
588. Subject clauses, 501, I. Sub- 
jects compared, 535, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs. signifying swlyect, 391, 1. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen., 396, IL. 

Supsunorive, 196, 0. Syntaxofsubj., 
477 ff; tenses, 478 ff. 3 sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in prin. clauses, 483 
ff. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desire, 483; 484; potent., 485; 
486; of purpose, 497 ff. ; of result, 
500 ff. ; im condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
eess., 515; in causal clauses, 516; 
517; in temp. clauses, 519 ff.; in 
indir. disc., 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff. ; in indir. questions, 529, I. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
II.,.N Subj. of desire for imperat., 
487, 4. -Js in subj., 581, VIIL., 4; 
~is, 581, VIIL., 5. 

SuporpInaTE Cravses, 348, N. 2; 490 
ff.; im indir. dise., 524. Subord. 
conjs., 811; 555; elements, 357, 1; 
position, 572. 

Substantive pron., p. 70, foot-note 3. 
Substant. clauses, 532 ff. ; 540; of 
purpose, 499, 3; of result, 501. Sub- 
stantives, sce owns. 

Subter w. ace. or abl., 435. 

Sutiixes, 46 ; case-suftix, 46, 1. Suf- 
fixes in format. of words, 313 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 320. 

Sui, decl., 184; use, 448; 449.5 placed 
next guisgue, 569, 1.,2. J in sidi, 
581, L., 2. 

Suitableness, constr. w. adjs. of, 891, 
1.3 892, IL, 1,2). 

Sum w. dat., 887; two dats., 390, N. 
1, 1); pred. gen., 403; 4045 abl., 
415, IIL, N. 1; p. 226, foot-note 1. 


Summus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
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Supellex, decl., 64, N. 3; 180, 1, 4). 

Super in compds. w. ace., 872; dat., 
386; abl., 434, N.1. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 435; 435, N. 2; 435, I. 

SupERLAtive, 160; irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168; 169; formed by mdxime, 
170. Superlat. w. part. gen., 397, 
8; p. 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Superne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Superus, compar., 163, 3. 

Suriyg, 200, IL : endings, 248. Su- 
pine system, 229, III. ‘Supine stem, 
256. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2; 265; 266; 267, 3; 271, 1 and 
2; 272, 1; 272, notes 1 and 2; 276; 
278; 281; 282: 984; 984,N.2. Su- 
pine in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. Use 
of sup., 545 ff. 3 sup. in wm, 545; 
5463 w. ¢0, 546, 2; w. wz, 546, 35 
sup. in @, 545; 547. Quant. of pen. 
of dissyllabic supines, 590. 

Supra w. ace., 483; 483, I. 

Supremus, racaning, 440, N. 2. 

Surds, 3, {T., 5,2; 8, N. 1, IL, 2 

-SUFIO, desideratives in, 338. 

Surname in names of Roman citizens, 
649, 2. 

Sits, decl., 66. 

Suwus, 185; 448; 449; placed near 

wasque, 569, I, 2. 

Syllabiec caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 3; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse either long 
or short, 600. 

Sylepsis, 636, IL., 2. 

Symbols, num., 180. 

Synacresis, 608, LI. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, 1., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 3. 

Syncope, 608, VII. ; 635, 2. 

Synecdoche, 637, IV. 

Synesis, 636, IV., 4; 363, 4; 438, 63 
445, 5; 449, 3; 461. 

Synizesis, 608, III., N. 3. 

Synopsis of Deel. I1I., 69-98. Syn. of 
conj., 223-230, ; 

Syntax, 345 ff; sentences, 3845 ff. 5 
nouns, 362 ff. ; adjs., 438 ff. ; ee 
445 ff. ; verbs, 460 ff. ; particles, 551 
ff. Rules of syntax, 558. Arrang. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N.; 636. 

Systole, 608, VI. 


mT 
T, sound, #5 13, II. T changed to 


d, 33, 2; assimilated to m or s, 34, 
1; dropped before s, 36, 2; when 
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final, 86, 5, 2). ‘Stems in @, 58, 
Gend. of nouns in ¢, 111. TZ 
changed to s in supine, 256, 1. 
Quant. of final syllables in ¢, 579, 
2+ 580, IT.; 580, 111., N. 2, 1). 

-ta, -ta, sulfixes, 320. Nouns in -ta, 
3205, 

Tuedet, constr., 409, II. ; 410, IV. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 

Talis, 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Talpa, gend., 48, 5. 

Tam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, 1., 4; 
305, V.; meaning and use, 551, N. 
2. Tam—quam, 555, I1., 1. 

Tamen, 310, 8; 554, LI,, 2; compds., 
554, III., 3. 

Tumetst, 311, 43 in concess., 515, Il. 

Tandem in questions, 351, 4. 

Lanquam, 311, 2. Tanquam, tan- 
quam si, in condit., 513, LI. 

Tantisper, 304, V., N. 2. 

Zantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 

Lantum abest ut, 502, 3. Non tan- 
se etiam (verum etiam), 554, 

ognoe 

Tantus, demonstr., 186, 4; correlat., 
1915 w. interrog., 454, 4. Tanti, 
constr., p. 215, foot-note 2; 405. 
Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. 

-tar, suffix, 320, I. 

-tHs, nouns in, 325. 

Taste, ace. w. verbs of, 371, III. 

-tat, sutlix, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Tautology discriminated from pleo- 
nasm, p. 3871, foot-note 1. 

Taicis for tetigeris, 240, 4. 

Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 374. 

Téd for te, 184, 5. 

Tempero, constr., 385, 1. 

Temptum, decl., 51. 

Memporal ‘conjs., 811, 1+ 555, I. 
Temp. clauses, 518 ff. ; position, 
Die, ale IN: 

Tempus est w. infin., 583, N. 8. ’ 

Tener, decl., 150, N., 

Tenses, 197; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 2438. Tenses of 
indie,, 466 ff.; subj., 478 ff; im- 
perat., 487 ff. Seq. of tenses, 490 
ir, Tenses in temp. clauses, 518, 
notes 1 and 23 in indir. dise., 525, 
Tenses of infin., 587; particip., 550. 

Tento, consty., 498, 11., N. 1. 

Tenus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
398, 5; w. abl., 434; after its case, 
434, N. 4; 569, IL. 

Ter, ein, 579, 3, 

-ter, sullix, 320, I]. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1, Adverbs in -te7, 304, 1V. Nouns 
in -ter, 826; decl., 60,8. 
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Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
578, N. 2; 580, III., notes 3 and 4; 
metres, 633, III. 

Terminational compar., 161 ff. 

Terra, constr., 425, 2. Zerrae, locat., 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Terrester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, constr., 535, L., 3. 

Tete tor te, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 603, N. 2; 

Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 

Tetrastich, 606, N. 

Thebais, a in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Thematic vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1; 
251. 

Thesis, 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N. 1, (2); 535, I., 1. 

Third decl., 55 ff.; adjs., 152 ff.; -o 
in, 581, Il., 2. Third conj,, 209; 
210; 227 ; 228; 269 ff. 

Threatening, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

-ti, sullix, 320; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tia, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

Tibur, decl., 66, 4. 

-ticius, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-tico, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-ticus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-tié, suflix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 333. 

-tim, adverbs in, 304, L., 1. 
-tima, sutlix, p. 156, foot-note 95 
-tima, p. 157, foot-note 9. 
Time, adverbs ot, 805, N. 2, 2). Ace. 
of time, 379)3) abl., 429/35" 370s aie 
Time denoted by preps. w. ace., 
879, 1; 429, 2: w. abl., 429, 1. Time 
since, 430, N. 3. Adjs. of time, 443, 
N.2. Time denoted by particip., 
549, 1. See also Zumporal clauses. 

Times or morae, 597. 

Timed, consty., 885, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

-timo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

-timus, a, wm, sulix, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. Adjs. in -timus, 830, 1. 

-tie, -tiGm, -tidni, sufiixes, p. 158, 
foot-note 1. Nouns in -é26, 326. 

Tis tor tui, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tivus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

Tmesis, 636, V., 3. 

‘To,’ how translated, 384, 3. 

-to, suttix, 320, II. 

-t0 tor ¢or in imperat., 240, 5. 

Tonitrus, decl., 117, es) 

-tor, suffix, 320, I. 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 
Nouns in -tor, 826; as adjs., 441, 3. 


dactylic, 616. 


e. 
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tGria, -tdrio, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 4, O in tarda, 587, IIL, 4. 

térium, -tOrius, 0 in, 587, III, 4. 

Tot, demon., 186, 4; correlat., 191, 

Lotiens, 3805, IV. 

Lotus, demon., 186, 4. 

Lotus, decl., 151, 13 w. loc. abl., 425, 
2. Totus for Ene. adverb, 448, N. 
a, (2). 

Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
constr,, 428; whither, 380, II.; 
whence, 412, IT.; where, 425, II. 

-tra, suffix, 320, [. 

Trddor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Trans in compds., 844, 5; w. ace., 
872; w. two acces., 876. Trans w. 
acc., 4383; 433, I. 

Transitive verbs, 193, I. 

Translation of subjunctive, 196, II.; 
infin., 200, I. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 42, IL, 2; 
names of, in -ws, deel., 119, 2. 

Trés, decl., 175. 

Tribrach, 597, IT. 

Tribuod w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Tribus, decli, lai, 1; 1)is-gend., 118; 
(iD) 

-tric, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Trihemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4, 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

Trimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Tripody, 597, N. 4. 

Tristich, 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, decl., 154.  Tristis 

. w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 


1) 

TNsyilabic reduplicated ~ perfects, 
quant. of first two syllables, 591. 
-trix, nouns in, 326; as adjs., 441, 3. 

-tro, suffix, 320, II. 

Trochaic verse, 603, N. 1; 618 ff.; 
stanza, 631, X.; caesura, p. 356, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, II.; irrational, 598, 1, 1). 

Tropes, 637, V., N. 

-trum, nouns in, 326. 

Truths, gen., expressed by pres. in- 
dic., 467, II.; in condit., 508, 5; 
pitas 

Tt changed to st, ss, or s, 35, 3. 

Ti, decl., 184. Jin didi, 581, I., 2. 

-tu, -tw, suffixes, 320. 

-tua, -tiidon, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 38. 

Tuli, wu in, 590, 1. 

Tum, p.'75, foot-note 1; 304, I., 4; 
805, 1V.; in series, 554, I., N. 2. 
Lum—tum, cum—tum, 554, ie 5. 
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-tum, nouns in, 323. 

Tumultus, decl., 119, 3. 

Tunc, 304, 1., 45 305, IV. 

-tuo, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-ttira, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 
Nouns in -tara, 826. 

-turi6, desideratives in, 338. 

-tiiro, sutlix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Turpis w. supine, 547, N., 1. 

Turris, decl., 62. 

-tiurus, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tits, defect. 133, N. 

-tus, adverbs in, 3804, IV.; nouns in; 
826; adjs. in, 328, ] ; 

-ttis, nouns in, 324; 325, 

Tussis, decl., 62. 

-tut, -titi, suflixes, p. 158, foot-note 
3. 

Tuus, possess., 185. 

Two aces., 873; 3874. Two dats., 390. 
Two negatives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 554, 1., 5. 


U 


U, a, sound, 5; 10; 11. 
of w,5, 4; 10, 4, 5). 
p. 4, foot-note 5; interchanged 
with v, 29; dropped, 36, 4. JU- 
nouns, 116. Nouns in z, defect., 
134. Sup. in #545; 547. Uoru, 
final, 580, I. ; in increments of decl., 
585; 585, V.; conj., 586; 586, IV. 
Vas consonant, 608, I1]., N. 2. 

-u, suffix, 320. 

Uber, neut. pees 158, 1. 

Ubi, 304, III., 2; 805, 1. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1; 311, 1; w. part. gen., p. 
209, foot-note 3; in temp. clauses, 
BIS) 471, 4. 7 im’ 107, 081, Te, 25 
quant. of ult. in compds., 594, 9. 

U bicumque, ubiubi, p. 75, toot-note 3; 
305, N. 1. 

Thbivis, 305, I. 

-ulous for -zb2s, 117, 1. 

-tceus, « in, 587, IL, alr 

-ticus, adijs. in, 333, 5. 

-do, @ in, 587, L., 2. J 

-ig@O, nouns in, 324, N.; @ in, 587, 
LI Be 

Ui, sound, 12, 2. 

-wis for -as, 117, 2. 

-ula, nouns in, 321; w in, 587, IL, 3. 

-wlemtus, wv in, 587, 1V., 1. 

-Glis, a in, 587, L, 4. 

Wilus, decl., Yi, 15 use, 457. 

Ulterior, ultimus, 166. Ultimus, 

_force of, 440, N. 2; 442, N. 
Ultra w. ace., 4833; 438, I. 
-ulum, -ulus, in nouns, 321; in 


U w. sound 
U parasitic 
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adjs., 832; 833, 5; compar., 169, 3. | 


U in -ulum, -ulus, 587, IL., 3. 

-ura in gen. plur. of nouns, 57; p. 
36, foot-notes 3 and 4; p. 88, foot- 
note 2; 673 adjs., 158, 2. Nouns 
in -ws and -um, heteroclites 139; 
heterogeneous, 144. Adverbs in 
-um, 804, I., 3, 1); num., 181, N. 
2; superlat., 306, 6. Supine in 
-um, 545; 5465 w. 
wi, 546, 3. 

-fim for drum, 49, 3; 

-tina, @ in, 587, I., 5. 

Uncia, 646, 1, N.; 646, 3, 1)—4). 

Unclothing, ace. w. verbs of, 377. 

-uncula, -umeulus, diminutives 
in, 821, 3. 

Unde, undelibet, 305, II. 

-andus, -undi, for -endus, -endt, 
239. 

Unguis, decl., 62, 1V. 

Union, dat. w. verbs denoting, 385, 4, 
3). 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 391, 
Il.,.4, (2). 

Unquam, 305, IV. 

-unt, suffix, 320, I. ; 

Unus, decl., 151, 1; 175; followed by 
abl. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1; 
gen. of, w. possess., 898, 38. Unus 
w. foree of Ene. adverb, 443, N. 1, 
(2). Unus qui w. subj., 503, I., 1. 

-tinus, w in, 587, I., 5. 

Unusquisque, decl., p. 77, foot-note 1. 

-uo, suffix, 320, tl. Denom. verbs 
in -wd, 335. 

-ur, suflix, 820, Il.; decl. of adjs. in, 
150, N.; gend. of nouns in, 111; 
114. 

Urbs, decl., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-urid, wv in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suflix, 320, I.; adverbs in, 304, 
L, 3, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 327. 
Us for e in voc., 52, 2. Decl. of 
nouns in ws, 513; 85; 1163 in as, 84; 
quant. of inerem., 585, V.,1. Decl. 
of names of trees in ws, 119, 2. 
Neuters in ws; Decl. Il., 51, 7%. 
Gend, of nouns in ws, as, Decl. IIL., 


orum, 52, 3. 


111; 115. Nouns in ws and wm, 
hetcroclites, 139; heteroweneous, 


144; 145. 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. Us or 
us final, 580, III., w. N. 2; 581, IX. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 
Trad, SOL lela (Dye 

Uspiam, usquam, 805, I. 

Usque w. preps., 433, N, 2. 


Usque w. 
ace., 437, 1. 


€0, 546, 25 w. | 


Compar. of adjs. in us | 
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Usus w. abl., 414, IV. 

Ut, uti, 804, III., 2; 805, V.5 311; p. 
151, foot-note 1. Ut, ut primum, 
‘as soon as,’ 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire, 483, 1; w. subj. in ques- 
tions, 486, II., N.; w. subj. of pur- 
ose, 497, II. ; after verbs of fear- 
ing, 498, II., N.1. U2 ne, ut non, 
for né, 499, 1. UC¢ omitted, 499, 23 


502,1. Ut w. subj. of result, 500, 
Il, Ut st w. subj. in condit., 513, 


ll. Utinconeess., 515, U1. Ut—sie, 
ut—ita, involving concess., 515, N. 
5. Ut—ita w. superlat., 555, I., 1. 
Ut w. relat., 517, 3,1). OU¢ in temp. 
clauses, 518. Ut quisque—ita, 458, 
2, Quant. of ult. of uéz in compds., 
594, 9. 
ut, decl, of nouns in, 78. 
Uter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 
Uter, decl., 151, 1; correlat., 191. 
Utercunque, uterlibet, uterque, utervis, 
decl., 151, N. 2. Utergue, constr., 
897, N. 2; meaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 3. J in 
utervis, 581, VIIL., 3, N. 
Utt, see We. 
-titim, « in, 587, L., 7. 
Utinam w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. 
Utor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2, N. 5. 
Utpote, 811, 7; w. relat., 517, 8, 1). 
Ut rinde, 304, III., N. 
Utrum, 310, 2, N.; 811, 8; 
-Utus, @ in, 587, L., 7. 
Un avoided, p. 15, foot-note 1. 
-uus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 
-uz, decl. of nouns in, 97; -ax, 97, 
Nigaale 
Vv > 
V originally not distinguished from 
u, 2, 5. Sound of a, 7. VF inter- 
changed w. v, 29; treated as guttu- 
ral, 30, N. 1; changed to c, 83,1, 
N.; dropped, 36, 4. 
-va, suffix, 320, I. 
Vaewus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Vae, 312, 3; w. dat., 881, N. 3, 8). 
Vah, interj., 312, 1. ra, 
Valde guam in adverb. phrase, 305, 
4, 3 
Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 
valuing, 404, 
Vannus, gend., 58, 1, (2). 
Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 23 
58, 1, 2); 60, 1, 2); 61, 1, 2). 
vere n im quant. of stem-syllables, 
Varieties of verse, 609. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Vas, decl., 136, 2. 

Vas, a in, 579, 8; quant. of increm., 
585, I., 4, (2). 

Vatés, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Ve, insep. prep., 808; in, 594, 2. 

7e, vel, 810, 2; 554, jure 2. Vel—vel, 
554, II., N. Position of vel in po- 
etry, 569, III., N.; in prose, 569, 


sas 

Velut, 311, 2; 554, I., 2. 
lué si, in condit., 518, IT. 

Vendglis w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Venit in mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

Venter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Ver without plur., 130, 1, 4); quant. 
of increm., 585, [II., 3. 

Verb stems, format. of, 249 ff. 

Verbal endings, analysis of, 241 ff. 
Verbal roots, 314, I. Verbal nouns | 
in @ defect., 184. Verbal nouns w. 
infin., 583, 3, N. 3. 

Verss, Erymoztoey or, 192 ff.; classes, 
193; voice, mood, tense, numb., 
pers., 194 ff. ; infin., ger., sup., par- 
ticip., 200; conj., 201 ff.; prin. 
parts, 202; paradigms, 204 ff. ; com- 
parat. view, 213 ff.; verbal inflec- 
tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222; synop- 
sis, 228 ff.; dep. verbs, 281 ff. ; 
periphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff.; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-signs, 
242 ff. 3; mood-signs, 244 ff.;. pers. 
endings, 247 ff. ; format. of stems, 
249 ff, ;, pres. stem, 250; 251; perf. 
stem, 252 ff; sup. stem, 2563 clas- 
sification, 257 ff.; Conj. I., 257 ff. ; 
Conj. IL., 261 ff. ; Conj. ILT., 269 ff, ; 
Conj. 1V., 284 ff. ; irreg.-verbs, 289 
ff. ; defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. ; 
derivation, 335 ff; denom., 335; 
frequent., 336; incept., 3373 desid- 
erat., 838; dimin., 339; compds., 
B44, 

Verzss, Syntax or, 460 ff.; agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 368, 
3; 523, L, N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Tndic. and tenses, 466 ff. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses, 
483 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Subord. clauses, 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Purpose, 407 ff. 5 re- 
sult, 500 ff.; condit. sentences, 506 
ff.; concess. clauses, 515; causal | 
clauses, 516; 517; temp. clauses, 
518 ff. ; indir. disc., 522 ff ; indir. 
clauses, 528 ff. Infin., 532 ff Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 541; 542. 


Velut, ve- 


Gerundive, 543; 544. Supines, 545 | 
ff. Particip., 548 ff. Position of | 
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modifiers of verb, 567. -O, 0, in 
verbs, 581, II., 2;’-d, 581, IL.,’3. 

Véré, 304, I., 2. 

Vereor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 

Vero, p. 146, foot-note 1; 310, 3; 
Ee Iil., 2 and 4; position, 569, 


Verse, caesura of, p. 857, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601; name, 603 ; varieties, 609. 

Vursirication, 596 ff. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601; names of, 603; 604, 
Figures of pros., 608. Varieties of 
verse, 609. 

Versus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. ace., 
433; as adverb, 433, N. 2; position, 
569, IL. 

Verto w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Ver; deel., 117, 102): 

Verum, 810, 8; 554, IIl., 2; ndn 
solum (non modo o7 non tantum)— 
verum etiam, 554, 1, 5. Verum, 
verumtamen, resumptive, 554, 1V., 3. 

Verumtamen, 554, L., 3. 

Vervéx, quant. of increm., 585, IIT., 3. 

Vescor, constr., 421, I.; 421, N. 4. 

Vesper, decl., 51, 4. Vesper (for ves- 
pers), decl., 62, N. 2. 

Vespera without plur., 130, 1, 4). 

Vespertinus, 7 in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 

Vestras, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Vestri, vestrim, 446, N. 3. 

Vetd, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1; 
vetor, 534, 1, N. 1. s 
ets, cecl., 158; compar., 163, 1, N. ; 

167, 2. 

Viciniae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vietnus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Viets, defect., 133, 1. 

Vidi, & in, 581, IV., 3. 

Vidilicet, 304, 1V., N. 2. 

Videor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (1 

Vir, decl., 51, 4,1); ¢ in, 579, 

Virgo, decl., 60. 

Virtis, decl., 58. 

Virus, decl., 51, 7; gend., 53, 2. 

Vis, decl., 66; p. 88, foot-note 4; 
quant. of inerem., 585, IV., 2. 

Viadum, 555, I., 1. 

-vo, suffix, 320, I. 

Vocative, irreg., 52,2; 68,3. Syn- 
tax, 869. Voc. in exclamat., 381, 
N. 3,1). Position of voc., 569, VI. 
Jin Greek voce. sing., 581, I., 2; -@ 
in, 581, III., 2; -es in, 581, VI., 3; 
~us in plur., 581, IX., 2. 

Voices, 195; 464; 465. 

Volo w. eth. dat., 889, N. 2; w. subj., 
ps 274, foot-note 1; 499,23; w. in- 
in., p. 810, foot-note 1. Voléns w. 


i 
3. 
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dat. of possess., 887, N. 8. Increm. 
of volo and compds., 586, 1 

Volucer, decl., 153, N. Alf a 

Volucris, p. 36 foot- note 3 


veins compds. in, 342, 1; compar., 
164. 


Poti, constr. 410, IIL., N. 2 

Vowrts, 3, I. : sounds, 5; 9 bey alta 
1. Classification of vowels Le ie 
Phonet. changes, 20 ff. Towels 
lenethened, 20; shortened, 21; 
weakened, 22s contracted, 23 ; 
changed D4: assimilated, 25; dis- 
similated, 265 dropped, 275; inter- 
changed With consonants, 23; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
Bel, 2) 60, 1, 2)s G1, : 
Favorite vowels, 24, Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat. vowel, p. 94, foot- note ils 
251. Vowel-stems, compar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel elided, 
608, I.; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
11 'N. 3. Quant. before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., pot 

Vulgus, decl., 51, 7; gend., 53, 2. 

Vulpecula, p- ‘159, foot-note 1. 

-vus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 


W 


Want, gen. w. verbs of, 410, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, i, 

Way, adverbs of, "305, N. 2; 8). 
Weak caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 
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Weakening of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 
93, N. 

Weights, Roman, 646; 648. 

“Wile? apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, 

2 

Winds, gend. of names of, 42, I., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs ot, 536, i, 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, I. 

Women, names of, 649, 4. 

Words, formation of, 213 ff. : ; deriva- 
tion, 321 ff. ; arrang. .» 509 ff. 


x 


X, sound, 13, II. ; pa o Be N. 
2. Decl. of nouns in (ioe 


3 
91 ff. ; gend., 105; 108. rs ae 2 
ens preceding syllable, 576, IL. 
Y 
Y only in foreign words, 2, 6; sound, 


5,2 2 10) fF. Deel: nae nouns in y, 
733 gend.,111. Yor g, final, 580, 
Vpaba increments, 585. 
-ys, decl. of nouns in, 68, 2; 86; 
gend., 107. Ys final, 580, On. 
-yX, -YX, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2 


Z 


Z only in foreign words, 2,6; length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, Il, 
Zeugma, 636, I1., 1. 
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Mechanical Drawing. Nos. 1, 4, and 6.................each, 
INOS HOw SON: Overdienstucvesse <7 devemierts Said abeske he even 
Architectural Drawing. ines Parts ES BUEO DONS OED OUO6 each, 
Green’s Slate Drawine Cards. Two Parts................ each, 

PENMANSHIP. 
Model Copy-Books, Sliding Copies.................. . .per copy, 
iN Me pee eam Al ae 
Model Practice-Book.. Assi 5 Sele DemCOD YA 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
Marsh’s' Single-Entry Book-keeping. ..... 0. ..ssudeccescerooees 


Marsh’s Double-Entry Book-keeping............0sesecceesees 
Blanks to above, 6 books to each set.............+-+-per set, 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


LATIN. 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book............. AAOOURGO Tou ty 3hl) 
Arnold’s Latin-Prose Composition... ....-.2+.esesesecceesese 110 
Arnold’s Cornelius Nepos.. 2 Seat OTR eS: 
Butler’s Sallust’s Jugurtha anid Cnilines, iaeedaneancetoseatce kD 
GreeroRdelO GicliSan men cries clots amieye Osis isteksteleievarelelenaleceeaeteretens 1 10 
CrosDyASeOuiniuss CurriIs me LVULUS. corer cnteleyes orale siclcsine (etelerenet™ oneal 1 30 
Crosby’s Sophocles’s Gidipus Tyrannus..............0.eeereee 1 30 
intozes NO UiMbillameeyecere e stetare eles, vise ets s/evele’s c/a chersnanersvt ere Bae ty 50) 
Frieze’s Virgil’s Aineid.. ee vise bier gh Mecho eee er EO 
Frieze’s Six Books of Vi ipa, with Vacsbalary aires disse aide aoe 
Harlness/s Arnoldis Hirst Latins BOOK s..c cma © s-sieles oles lores ctereiatels 1 30 
Mariess is, seco mlyabinus OO Karacates)acielnoliveklste xs elo ratwiad-taietate mee Emm nCE 
Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book... 6... <<s.ss++ nese «+e on 110 
Harkness’s Latin’ Grammar... 3. <s.06 20sec oe fr Mav stove) evstaseuetets 1 30 
Harkness’s Elements of Latin Grammar..........0.-.e0se000- a tk ING, 
Harkness suljabine ited dens evars. ce ’ril st sicjeisy oleanaretsiateie) ols ekel Oa)c garnet LO 
Harkness seN ew hiatin Reader. cr <cccp<issss «iss oho leh. ¢ osveneletelsleeieuelael 
Harkness’s Latin Reader, with Exercises.............+0+ esha 1 30 
Havknecs selatinebrose COMPpOSitlOm,.. < s\ci- sore sleverstelate teste eateies 1 30 
HarknessisaOasarpwith Dichlonary..,. 20 s86 sees oes erence alas 
farknessiay CiCere = srrrs aiscche Ges tues lena icrs = BOT OS Oe 1 30 
Harkness’s Cicero, with Dictionary................. Baapancee. ab ix) 
Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Dictionary... 1 15 
Harkness’s Course in Cesar, Sallust, and Cicero, a Dictioutaes ab 743 
JOMNSOM se Oicero Siselectn OLA ONG s a.) crater fetus ciei cereiererteree 1°30 
WUT COMMESBELOLACE s erayaterattciersl stevens ichtte; dere OOH COR AUCS So oontabhc 1 50 
AMICON SaUlyiVe ro. sector seieestelenavetensieciervtevet ete cess ae scolereletsheresietese 1 50 
SewallsWoarimispenker sn. scem cele cine elects Sein SoD omc ae oe oe 1 00 
UV LETISHEMOMGUS Ss vsia aysusuarstoleresc<te-sisvepcie isis sjads ieetaae ate Sooaneconaa lst) 
Tyler’s Germania and Agricola.............. POSOD IADB AC Cot 110 
GREEK, 


PATHOL SunUrSET GRECK ES OOK ae ersjeleis cicic’e aches enaieteviers iste orele cohen ere mand mal) 
ACHOdssGurec ke rose WOM pOSitlOls.. orci cmon aetcercereeetiats 
Arnold’s Second Greek Prose Composition...................- 1 30 
Arnold’s Greek Reading Book........... ne 
Boise’s Three Books of the Anabasis, with Tiesiodac. Heese SO) 
Boise’s Five Books of the Anabasis, with Legiconses 4 


D. APPLETON & C€O’S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


GREEK.—(Continued.) 


Boise seGxee kee rose COMP OsvloMs ameter ere ieee eet tice 6c $1 30 
BOISSSVAMADASIGS cave tie, dele) « aleyels eels 5739.6 | TORO CA OURO OE ae LU) 
Woy is) Mayor's Greele for, Beginners: ipetavisi «as «isso czee en «plein vies 1 25 
Hadleys Greek: | Granamarin cre ciierecislcte cere © or Raotetoievare/ ees oisr s\n seeee is((@) 
Hadley’s Elements of Greek Grammar..........0ceceecreecees 1 30 
ter cule vas GEC Kan CLO Sceayal arey aieterorepeitacvere ns marensin slovsnavercccuonstaler epee trees 25 
Harkness’s First Greek Book............ Buse tar noes Memninenensiars eee 1 30 
Jobnson’s Three Books of the Iliad... ............ 0000 Dio Bao 1 25 
ROMS ONISw EL CTOO OUUS fate exes olstersiele avereathers cys aisiaiy elereieve ci eet ovae 1 30 
Mendrick sGreeks Ollendortic... «sane acsate ees efecvssuer Fa GORD oe 
Kiihner’s Greek Grammar............... Sogo aaooe 50 pong wl AD 
OWS encuo MOONS ATA ASIA... ste rayouese oleae mee ateusieists coniara rs Aooe, lh A) 
Oren SPEV OTN eH Sel TAC aye. cre:eyeia arais Sine aiera. glerelenemeteler nereseneleeiieie’ o.e 6 1 70 
OnreniseG reel Mead Cr Ae recta, with cies civ cise suessupestei suniviars atieteleie Lie 
OMeMSPACISHO LENE PAP OSU syorsna aor ct ois ake- a efahenere feta colsvecusieras Guek 1 50 
Owen's Homer's Odyssey. c cca 20 sere cee ere ns svogeiasiseae vere sisielers 1 70 
Oven Selinucy Aides yey cererans sietelferess toy ore coax hese sa cietebare ajeheteiniare 2 20 
Omenisexion Oph on seGiyr0 Pada n suvcaters isles sich <llencis|dacie a avelaatens A 0) 
ROM DIAS Sexenopbon’s Memorabilia sr. wtcleycieve« cacis cistereieretesisiers 1 70 
Mulber seerorressiviesMessONGiltls GLECK sci.) sstelereleis reine eiersielareteos 1 10 
SMH CS wATLULS OMG wieveneateleisteeeners.c ois ct abeisi suerofeteleYaveieie, + ceisioxsstor oes 1 50 
PMeAds Luilipprcs of Demosthenes. iim acu sters iis seis) eee faa 2 sO 
Tyler’s Plato’s Apology and Crito........ Spo ouien Soserenocuce,  ieaht 
by Lenape Uta Clitew. cteraee es ckocteieuetaitelercpaaiton cle) « stiepaietin pas smenonsiee okt as 1 30 
Whiton’s First inoecenite in ese Bearer cries ric.cdel ey cor aoacan. cmon anche Sut 1 30 
GERMAN. 

fAidlerspPropressive: German Reader. - stor viele cieles\« 4 le © e\eietoun = pl BO 
Adler’s Hand-book of German Literature............. 1 30 
Adler’s German Dictionary, 8vo.. 4 50 

i: te fs 12mo. ROAM AG En CORE U ee Widener, MORLO 
PAT SeCLOLIM AT OPAL AY vies oleusle (ols tole etnies arecemetare kaise ei, ie’ s'oeisia) «fe 85 
Kroeh’s First German Reader........... Oc BRASH MD OOOTNAO0.C 35 
Oehlschlaeger’s Pronouncing German Readcr.............0000 et) 
Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German........... eieustele 1 10 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series—German...........--.2-eeecees 45 
Roemer’s Polyglot Reader—German...............-00-+se+es- 1 30 
Schulte’s Elementary German Course...........eeecesscorsees 85 

gee. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


GERMAN.—(Continued.) 
Woraee's Practical German Grammar sii es ac © cisielelelete eyelets ols $1 30 
Witeseisnerm an timer, 5 mummies. «eles ie 35 
Wrage’s Hirst German Reademicge,.-. ... cee. vues oe ver seens 45 
FRENCH. 
PMMA Cn MeN GMM NUCL OG crocs seve) stein) of st actarel ole lal srkaret o aetotalere repstene cotetene 65 
PACOIS|S GLAM AROMAT AIS Gets. ccotsicie\<tslseseroles ie epsom eke sol 30 
Barbanldes Inessomestor Childrens rr. oc veces ee. elie clel lela taeleetete 65 
De Fivas’s Elementary French Reader..............0++eeeees 65 
De Hivas’s Classic French Reader. .......:sscecvsescesecseees 30 
De Fivas’s New Grammar of French Grammars................ 10 
De Peyrac’s French Childrentat Home... ...... +5... =< 80 
De Peyrac’s Commention Parle & Paris,.....c...ec0+s0+-eseus 80 
Eaveteubvench Man tall spies os.2 7s sates <eteiheese tas ose coisas ete 10 
Jewett?s Spiers’s French Dictionary, 8vO...3....0- 620+ ce ee ees 60 
ys = at . SChoolvedibons 1. jane re aenrs 70 
MareeksyRational Methods "Rrenchiga.. ...5..42.4- see neue see 45 
Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French.................. 10 
Oliendorff’s First Lessons in French............ 65 
Rocmemamlirench, WeddGigen..... sericea ain -eiae soso eiele tenes 60 
Rowams Moderm Bremen senders piace estes oes ce ae coniere ae 30 
Simonné’s Treatise‘on French Verbs..........0..00+es+++s0-s 65 
Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionary, 8vo..............+0.0 50 
<e “ S €6 PEN ia Gee Agcatane 25 
SPANISH. 

PANIES HO PUTISU CMAMNINAT Een en ctauecpucie . aliens rtercietce Paseo 85 
Deronnon sy Spanish eMet hod). <pcamysrets scorers otecen aeeretcteretelrane aetctoe 25 
Oilendonitysss panishe Granny. /.:cs cc. eyes chose cineiettee erences 00 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series. Spanish................e0% wrest 45 
Schele de Vere’s Spanish Grammar.............. sericea hades 00 
Welazctiezist Ne waspanichy Readers. venrecnan nese eee eee 25 
Velazquez’s Pronouncing Spanish Dictionary, 8vo..........000+ 09 
x iS % x VQM Oe te racers 50 
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PRIMERS 


Pe7? USCLEILCe, History, and Literature. 


TMSse, 5 ge ae Flexible cloth, 45 cents each. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Edited by Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 


Prof. T. H. Hux- | Astronomy. J.N.Locxyregr, F.R.S. 


Botany. SirJ. D. Hooxnr, F. R.8. 


Introductory. 
LEY, F.R.S. 


Chemistry. Prof. H. E. Roscox, 
HOR. Ss 

Physics, 
F.R.S. 

Physical Geography. Prof. A. 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. 

Geology. Prof. A. Gurxin, F. B.S. 

Physiology. M. Foster, M.D., 
BERS. 


Prof. BALFoUR STEWART, 


Logie. Prof. W.S. Jrvons, F. R. 8. 


Inventional Geometry. W. G. 
SPENCER. 
Pianoforte. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Political Economy. Prof. W. 8. 
JzEvons, F. R. S. 
Natural Resources of the Uni- 


ted States. J.H. Parton, A.M. 


ISITORNG TS SiMe ase 


Edited by J. R. GREEN, M.A., pene in the School of Modern History at 
Oxford. 


Greece. C. A. Fyrrs, M.A. 

Rome. M. Creieuton, M.A. 

Europe. HE. A. Freeman, D.C. L. 

Old Greek Life. J. P. MAuarry, 
M.A. 


Roman Antiquities. Prof. A. S. 
WILKINS. 

Geography. GEORGE GROVE, 
F.R.G.S. 


France. CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 


EiGeRA TURE PRIMERS: 
Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A. 


English Grammar. R. Morris, 
LL. D. 
English Literature. Rey. STop- 


ForRD A. Brooxs, M. A. 
Philology. J. Perez, M. A. 
Classical Geography. Mice Es 

ToOzER. 
Shakespeare, 
Studies in Bryant. 


Prof. E. Dowp2n. 
J. ALDEN. 


Greek Literature, Prof. R. 0. 
JEBB. 
English Grammar Exercises, 


R. Morris, LU. D., and H. C. Bow- 


EN, M. A. 

Homer, Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 
STONE. 

English Composition, Prof. J. 
NicHou. 


(Others in preparation.) 


The object of these primers is to convey information in such a manner as 
to make it both intelligible and interesting to very young pupils, and so to dis- 


cipline their minds as to incline them to more systematic after-studies. 


The 


woodcuts which illustrate them embellish and explain the text at the same time, 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, 
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APPLERBONS’ RBADERS 


SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 


Modern Methods made easy.—Education is a progressive science, Meth- 
ods of the last century must be discarded. The question ‘t How shall we teach 
reading?’ is fully answered in these books, and teachers who have adopted 
and followed this method have greatly improved their schools. 


Word and Phonic Method.—By taking at first words with which the child 
is quite familiar, and which contain sounds easily distinguished and continu- 
ally recurring, both teacher and pupil wili find the sounds a great help in 
reading new words as well as in acquiring a distiact articulation. 


Spelling.—Words sclected from the lessons are given for spelling with 
each piece, thus affording the best opportunity for oral and written spelling- 
lessons as well as for definitions. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers, 
graded exercises in spelling analysis, together with daily lessons of words often 
misspelled or mispronounced, are placed in the Appendix for constant study. 
With these Readers no ‘‘ Speller”’ will be needed. 


Illustrations.—The illustrations are beautiful and attractive, and are well 
adapted to serve asa basis for the language and thought lessons that are s0 
prominent in these books. 


Helps for Teachers.—Teachers will find in these books a simple plan that 
will greatly aid them; while the notes, questions, and suggestions will help the 
teacher to impart the most instruction and the best culture, which makes the 
reading-lesson something more than a mere naming of words. 


Oral Reading.—Proper oral expression depends onthe sense. Getthe sense 
of each extract and the correct oral expression will be ap easy matter. This is 
the key-note to Professor Bailey’s excellent lessons on accent, emphasis, inflec- 
tion, and general vocal expression, that are placed as reading-lessons in the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. 


Selections,—The selections embrace gems of literature from leading authors. 
No other readers include such a wide range of thought, showing from the sim- 
ple stories for children in the earlier books, to the extracts from the best authors 
in the Fourth and Fifth, unity of design anda just appreciation of the needs of 
our schools. 


Great Success.—Since the publication of these Readers, their sale has aver- 
aged nearly a million a year, which is unprecedented in the sale of school-books. 


Endorsements,—These Readers have received the endorsement of nearly 
every educator of note in the United States, but the best proof of their merits is 
found in the great improvement manifested everywhere they are used. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
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